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FOREWORD 

Six  years  have  passed  since  my  first  small 
volume  of  essays  and  reviews  was  sent  forth  on 
its  adventures.  To  those  readers  who  gave  it  a 
kindly  welcome  I  extend  my  thanks.  During  the 
last  five  of  those  years  we  have  faced  some  rather 
testing  experiences.  Nor  have  the  clouds  yet 
entirely  lifted.  The  definitions  of  luxuries  and 
necessities  have  somewhat  changed.  And  yet  it 
is  a  comforting  thought  that,  in  the  trials  which 
have  beset  mankind  during  what  has  been  known 
as  ''the  great  depression",  people  have  not  read 
fewer  but  more  books,  and  have  turned  to  litera- 
ture to  find  that  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  as  well 
as  one  of  the  greatest,  pleasures  in  life. 

I  am  not  immodest  enough  to  suggest  that  this 
present  volume  is  literature  spelt  with  a  big  L. 
But  the  old  Danish  proverb,  chosen  here  for  a 
title,  tells  us  that  crumbs  are  also  bread,  and  so, 
if  any  of  the  crumbs  now  gathered  together  afford 
the  slightest  nourishment  to  a  reader  here  and 
there,  I  should  be  an  ungrateful  dog  if  I  were  not 
pleased.  Many  of  the  chapters  in  this  book 
appeared  in  the  Ottawa  Journal  and  are  reprinted 
here  by  the  permission  of  the  owners.  Three  of 
them  saw  the  light  in  the  pages  of  the  Tor  onto 
Star  Weekly,  and  are  reproduced  here  with  that 
paper's  consent.  Other  chapters  have  not  hitherto 
been  published.  The  sketches  of  English  Life 
and  character  were  written  five  years  ago,  and 
many  changes  have  taken  place  since  that  time. 
Yet,  in  the  main,  the  pictures  I  then  ventured  to 
draw  still  hold  good. 
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Similarly  in  respect  to  the  chapter  on  Geneva, 
written  three  years  ago.  The  ancient  city  retains 
the  old  features.  Death  has  claimed  some  of  the 
notable  figures  who  sat  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  in  1931.  Count  Apponyi,  courtly  and 
picturesque,  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
The  great  Briand,  a  sick  man  when  I  saw  him  at 
that  time,  has  also  passed — to  the  world's  great 
loss.  The  hopes  then  based  on  the  Disarmament 
Conference  have  been  sadly  disappointed.  Ger- 
many and  Japan  have  withdrawn  from  the  League. 
Yet  the  sketch  of  things  as  they  then  were  may  not 
be  entirely  without  interest  at  the  present  time. 

M.B. 

Ottawa,  August  1934. 
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ENGLAND  REVISITED 

(1929) 

SIXTEEN  years  have  passed  since  the  last 
visit  to  the  land  of  my  birth.  But  these 
arbitrary  divisions  of  time  are  misleading  as 
one  ponders  the  mutations  in  human  affairs. 
The  comparatively  short  period  since  the  rise  of 
industrialism  in  England,  the  introduction  of  the 
steam  engine,  followed  by  the  automobile  and 
electrical  developments,  connotes  a  greater  change 
in  English  life  than  occurred  during  the  previous 
thousand  years. 

My  last  visit  was  during  the  year  just  previous 
to  the  Great  War.  The  intervening  spell  has 
brought  many  changes  in  manners,  customs,  and 
in  the  general  structure  of  the  national  life.  They 
are  indicated  by  little  things  as  well  as  great- 
My  small  but  comfortable  flat  is  situated  high 
up  in  what  was  a  great  house,  where  Park  Lane 
debouches  into  the  roaring  traffic  of  Piccadilly. 
When,  forty-six  years  ago,  I  first  left  my  native 
land,  and  even  much  later,  this  was  the  quarter 
of  the  great.  Stately  houses  fronting  on  Hyde 
Park  witnessed  the  goings-out  and  comings-in  of 
those  whose  names  were  household  words  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world. 

Few,  indeed,  are  left.  One  of  the  last,  and  one 
of  the  most  historic,  Dorchester  House,  has  lately 
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passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  planned 
to  build  a  big  hotel  on  this  famous  site.  Two 
days  ago  the  interior  fittings  were  sold  under  the 
auctioneer's  hammer.  The  great  staircase  (said 
to  have  cost  £30,000)  brought  only  242  guineas. 
Only  a  handful  of  dealers  looked  in  at  the  sale. 
This  morning  the  work  of  demolition  had  begun. 
There  is  a  tinge  of  sadness  as  one  marks  the  blows 
which  fall  on  the  walls  of  that  stately,  pillared 
mansion.  For  their  sound  marks  also  the  passing 
of  that  regime  which  had  its  glories  as  well  as 
its  defects. 

Nor  is  the  change  less  noticeable  in  rural  Eng- 
land. Three  days  ago  I  spent  an  afternoon  at 
the  somewhat  famous  golf  club  at  Stoke  Poges. 
The  place  will  forever  be  associated  with  the 
name  of  Gray,  and  sheltered  amongst  the  trees  is 
the  old  churchyard,  theme  and  inspiring  cause  of 
the  great  Elegy.  In  the  five  hundred  acres  of 
the  Stoke  Poges  country  club  still  wander  deer 
amongst  the  wooded  vales.  The  oldest  deer-park 
in  England,  its  record  spreads  back  to  the  Dooms- 
day Book.  It  was  here  that  Landseer  painted  his 
famous  picture  of  the  "Monarch  of  the  Glen". 
From  these  beautiful  links  you  catch  here  and 
there  a  peep  of  the  grey  towers  of  Windsor  Castle 
on  the  horizon.  And  what  a  club  house!  The 
great  white  columned  house  was  built  by  William 
Penn's  son  in  1709.  And  while  the  father  founded 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  son  became  its 
first  governor.  In  later  days  the  house  was  occu- 
pied by  Labouchere.    Can  any  contrast  be  greater 
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than  that  between  the  famous  Quaker  and 
"Labby"  of  London  Truth}  From  the  wide  hall 
a  great  marble  staircase,  guarded  by  a  balustrade 
of  marvellously  beautiful  wrought  iron  work,  leads 
to  the  second  storey,  a  stairway  brought  two 
centuries  ago  from  a  Venetian  palace.  And  in 
the  spacious  halls  now  loll  tired  golfers  taking 
their  ease  and  the  inevitable  tea. 

And  this  is  but  another  instance  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  these  old  historic  houses  to  modern  needs. 
For  Demos  is  abroad  in  the  land,  a  Labour  gov- 
ernment is  in  power,  Mr.  Snowden  at  The  Hague 
is  issuing  his  challenging  protests  to  European 
chancelleries,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  flies 
from  his  quiet  home  at  Lossiemouth  in  the  hope 
of  removing  the  palsy  which  has  afflicted  the 
great  cotton  industry. 

Yet  England  is  not  greatly  perturbed.  Her 
people  face  the  new  and  trying  conditions  as  they 
have  ever  faced  the  difficulties  of  the  past,  with 
fortitude  and  a  certain  dogged  patience,  admirable 
and  characteristic.  Recently,  I  spent  a  day  at 
one  of  the  great  and  notable  homes  of  England, 
birthplace  of  many  a  well-known  statesman  and 
soldier.  The  deer  still  roamed  over  the  lovely 
park  lands;  the  noble  sycamores  (the  finest  trees 
in  England)  lifted  their  heads  high  above  winding 
garden  walks,  fringed  with  a  wealth  of  flowers 
and  huge  masses  of  rhododendrons. 

But  the  pinch  of  changed  conditions  was  felt. 
Where,  in  past  years,  a  score  of  skilled  gardeners 
had  preserved  the   ordered   beauty  it   was  now 
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hard  to  secure  half  the  number,  and  with  half 
the  competence.  And  in  the  great  house  itself 
the  tale  was  repeated.  Yet  the  gracious  lady 
who  now  had  the  care  of  the  estate  faced  the 
transition  with  a  fine  bravery.  The  changed  order 
had  brought  many  a  curtailment  of  high  privi- 
lege. And  if  there  was  a  feeling  of  sadness  there 
was  something  infinitely  fine  in  her  attitude. 
"The  world  is  for  the  young.  We  feel  these  things; 
they  do  not  mind  them.  And  we  must  not  mind, 
for,  after  all,  there  is  a  more  general  distribution 
of  comfort  and  happiness,  and  that  is  clear  gain." 
It  is  only  the  great  who  can  greatly  accept.  And 
to  accept,  with  fortitude  and  a  smile,  all  that  the 
fates  send  us  of  good  or  ill,  how  great  a  virtue  it  is ! 

And  the  words  are  true  of  the  England  of  today. 
I  do  not  see  in  town  or  country  the  evidence  of 
poverty  and  squalor  that  struck  me  painfully  in 
the  visits  of  long  ago.  All  through  the  rural 
districts  the  bright  red  tiles  of  the  brick  cottages 
are  visible  over  the  hedges  and  through  the  trees. 
Not  so  picturesque  as  the  old  thatched  houses, 
but  vastly  more  healthy. 

And  the  smaller  changes  are  noticeable.  Time 
was  when  the  man  in  the  city,  and  the  visitor 
thereto,  invariably  wore  that  form  of  headgear 
known  as  a  "topper".  The  other  day  I  walked 
the  whole  length  of  King  William  Street  and  Grace- 
church  Street  without  seeing  a  solitary  silk  hat. 
And,  though  the  day  was  hot,  not  more  than 
one  straw  hat,  for  this  headpiece  is  a  rarity  here. 
Indeed,   during  a  long  hot  spell  Mr.   Masefield 
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was  the  only  man  I  saw  sensibly  dressed,  and  he 
had  on  a  white  linen  suit.  But,  as  he  smilingly 
remarked,  "I  have  been  in  America".  Yet  there 
is  a  certain  philosophy  as  well  as  the  force  of 
custom  in  these  things.  For  the  Englishman 
knows  the  capriciousness  of  his  climate,  and 
though  he  sets  forth  gaily  to  business  on  a  fine 
warm  summer  morning,  in  his  heart  he  believes 
the  thing  won't  last,  and  clothes  himself  for 
emergencies. 

Willing  to  change  in  some  things,  the  English- 
man's conventions  die  hard.  A  silk  hat  and  black 
coat  are  still  de  rigueur  at  the  Eton  and  Harrow 
cricket  match  at  Lord's,  and  on  a  sweating  July 
day  I  confess  to  not  having  the  pluck  to  play  a 
round  of  golf  on  an  English  course  without  a  coat 
or  a  sleeved  sweater  on:  quod  est  absurdum. 

Yet  even  at  the  garden  party  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  where  clothes  are  a  serious  affair,  there 
were  signs  that  the  old  conservatism  is  breaking. 
The  majority  of  the  men  wore  black  coats  and 
silk  hats.  Happily  the  afternoon  was  fine  so  the 
occasion  suited  the  grey  morning  coats  and  grey 
tall  hats  worn  by  a  number  of  the  men  amongst 
that  huge  crowd  of  nine  thousand  people.  But 
the  arbiters  of  fashion  and  those  who  were  wont 
to  decree  what  should,  and  what  should  not,  be 
worn  at  these  great  functions,  have  become  less 
censorious  in  these  days,  and  I  noticed  many  in 
the  crowd,  with  "bowler"  hats  and  fedoras,  and 
business  suits,  who  would  certainly  have  stayed 
outside  fifty  years  ago,  even  twenty.    One,  greatly 
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daring,  even  had  a  striped  shirt  and  a  soft  collar 
to  match,  and  a  particularly  nondescript  tie. 


The  tumult  and  the  roar  of  the  great  city  are 
somewhat  hushed,  for  this  is  Saturday  night,  and 
Monday  is  one  of  those  few  "Bank"  holidays,  so 
welcome  to  the  toiling  thousands  of  the  great 
metropolis.  All  day  the  railway  stations  have 
witnessed  the  exodus  to  the  country. 

Yet,  when  they  tell  you  that  London  is  empty 
now  the  "season"  is  over,  the  term  is  only  rela- 
tive. The  throbbing  of  that  mighty  pulse  is  still 
audible  in  this  quiet  room.  You  will  still  get 
blocked  again  and  again  in  London  traffic.  And 
what  a  traffic  it  is  !  The  huge  buses  floating 
through  the  streets,  suggestive  of  a  disorganized 
circus  parade,  limousines,  great  vans  piled  high 
with  merchandise,  costers'  carts,  bicycles,  and 
through  this  never-ending  tide  men,  women,  boys, 
and  girls  thread  their  adventurous  way  to  the 
sidewalks  from  the  "islands"  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream. 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  bus  driver  and  the 
taxi  man.  Extraordinary  skill,  and  extraordinary 
considerateness  for  the  other  fellow.  And  a  uni- 
versal good  temper.  The  other  morning  I  picked 
up  a  taxi  whose  driver  might  have  stepped  out 
of  Pickwick.  He  was  a  "cabby"  of  the  old  days, 
knew  his  London  like  a  book,  and  I  marvelled  at 
the  eel-like  motions  of  the  vehicle  as  Jehu  wormed 
his  way  through  that  heterogeneous  traffic.    Once 
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we  got  blocked  as  another  taxi  was  trying  to  get 
into  a  side-street.  My  man  stuck  out  his  great 
round,  red,  cheery  face  and  it  was  a  joy  to  hear 
him  exchange  ribald  pleasantries  with  his  rival. 

Day  by  day,  through  eye  and  ear,  impressions, 
multitudinous  and  varied,  have  been  made  on 
one's  consciousness.  Some  will  doubtless  fade  as 
time  slips  by;  some,  one  believes,  will  never  be 
obliterated. 

Changes  have  come  over  this  peaceful  land,  and 
changes  must  have  unconsciously  taken  place  in 
one's  own  mentality.  London  itself  has  changed, 
yet  the  old  lure  remains  and  no  city  on  earth 
has  the  strange  and  compelling  charm  possessed 
by  this  sprawling,  vast,  and  inexhaustible  metro- 
polis. And  rural  England,  how  its  beauty  steals 
into  the  heart!  Everywhere  the  changing,  smiling 
landscape.  Fields  dotted  with  their  fat  cattle 
and  lately-shorn  sheep.  Fields  of  all  shapes, 
often  tiny  in  size,  and  always  the  green  hedges, 
marking  the  ancient  boundaries,  most  uneconomic, 
yet  adding  inexpressibly  to  the  loveliness  of  the 
picture. 

And  was  there  ever  such  a  country  of  gardens? 
Not  the  meanest  cottage  without  its  plot  of 
ordered  beauty.  And  roses,  roses  everywhere. 
I  have  counted  more  than  forty  lovely  rosebushes 
in  bloom  in  little  gardens  bordering  the  road  only 
thirty  by  forty  feet  in  size.  And  ever  as  you 
pass  you  note  the  old  grey  towers  of  the  ancient 
churches  amongst  the  sheltering  trees.  As  these 
things  soak  into  the  mind  one  understands  the 
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passionate  love  of  England's  soil  that  fills  the 
heart  of  this  people. 

In  Liverpool  we  stayed  long  enough  to  visit 
the  new  cathedral  and  hear  evensong  in  the  noble 
east  portion,  which  alone  is  now  finished.  Deeply 
impressive  are  those  lofty  columns  and  arches, 
and,  as  the  silvery  voices  of  the  choirboys  and 
the  lovely  notes  of  the  great  organ  floated  through 
the  high  dim  spaces,  one  could  faintly  imagine 
the  tremendous  effect  wh^n  the  main  tower  is 
completed,  and  the  long  western  front.  Placed 
high  above  the  bustling  commercial  city  the  cathe- 
dral will,  indeed,  be  a  shining  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  the  spiritual  in  an  age  dubbed,  too 
frequently,  perhaps,  one  given  over  to  things 
material. 

Two  days  in  London,  then  off  to  St.  Andrew's 
where  the  British,  the  American,  and  Canadian 
Senior  Golfers  were  to  play  the  ancient  game 
together.  It  was  a  pleasant  and  memorable  time. 
For  the  first  few  days  the  drought  held,  and  on 
that  baked  course  the  length  of  your  drive  was 
extremely  flattering.  Then  came  a  change.  A 
strong  northwest  wind  came  up  and  the  waves 
broke  whitely  along  the  beach.  A  coat,  a  sweater, 
a  waistcoat,  and  undergarments  kept  one  reason- 
ably warm,  but  killed  the  chance  of  playing 
respectably. 

At  first  the  course  seemed  uninteresting.  Not 
a  tree  on  it,  and,  save  for  some  patches  of  gorse, 
bare  of  vegetation.  But  mounds  and  bunkers 
innumerable ;  two  hundred  and  seven  of  the  latter, 
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and  how  often  one  found  them!  And  greens  so 
spacious  that  a  change  of  the  flag,  or  a  change 
of  the  wind,  and  you  were  confronted  with  an 
altogether  new  course.  I  was  told  that  Bobby 
Jones  disliked  the  links  immensely  after  his  first 
round  or  two,  and  subsequently  declared  it  to 
be  the  greatest  course  in  the  world.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  a  month's  steady  play 
would  be  necessary  before  you  began  to  grip  its 
significance. 

Founded  in  1754,  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club 
of  St.  Andrew's  owns  its  clubhouse  but  the  course 
is  owned  by  the  town,  whose  ratepayers  can  play 
without  cost.  This  means  much  to  the  Scot,  and 
small  wonder  that  the  St.  Andrew's  Scotsman 
plays  well  and  takes  his  golf  seriously.  When 
Bos  well  was  piloting  old  Johnson  round  the  streets 
of  this  ancient  city,  on  his  way  to  the  Hebrides, 
golfers  were  even  then  driving  the  small  white 
ball  over  the  grassy  links.  Why,  indeed,  should 
not  these  people  have  mastered  the  game? 

The  Royal  and  Ancient  stands  four-square  for 
the  Past,  and  its  great  traditions.  Here  the  tide 
of  modernism  is  checked  and  all  new  things  are 
looked  on  with  suspicion.  But  the  Club  threw 
its  doors  open  hospitably  for  this  influx  of  strangers 
and  I  imagine  the  occasion  was  unique  when,  in 
the  quiet  dining-room  upstairs,  the  British  Seniors 
gave  a  memorable  banquet  to  those  who  had 
crossed  the  seas.  From  Dorchester  in  the  far 
South  the  Captain  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient, 
who  was  also  the  Captain  of  St.  George's,  had 
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come  to  preside  at  the  dinner.  A  very  jovial,  tall, 
and  handsome  president  he  made,  with  his  long, 
red  coat. 

What  we  vulgarly  call  the  "eats"  were  of  the 
best,  and  the  "drinks"  lagged  not  behind.  And 
the  inevitable  haggis  was  in  evidence.  It  ap- 
peared, carried  on  a  lordly  dish,  preceded  by  a 
piper  who  piped  it  round  the  long  table  twice 
with  fearsome  strains  of  what  some  people  call 
music.  I  believe  the  composition  of  the  haggis 
is  a  dark  secret,  known  to  few.  No  doubt  this 
was  the  real  thing. 

It  is  thought  necessary,  in  view  of  its  some- 
what greasy  nature  to  provide  a  special  dose 
of  the  best  whiskey  to  wash  the  haggis  success- 
fully down.  Accordingly  at  each  guest's  elbow 
was  set  down  a  miniature  tumbler,  full  to  the 
brim.  A  gentle  sip  was  enough  for  me,  yet  I 
admired  the  ease  with  which  the  piper  tossed 
his  off  at  a  gulp  when  the  chairman  handed  him 
the  glass  as  he  finished  his  piping.  My  own  case 
might  have  been  different  had  I  undertaken,  with 
vast  expenditure  of  breath,  to  produce  those 
long  unearthly  noises.  Well  up  to  midnight  the 
speeches,  the  singing,  and  the  laughter  continued, 
and  veterans  of  three  nations  hobnobbed,  not 
unprofitably,  together. 

Two  days  were  spent  in  Edinburgh,  most  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  of  cities.  Much  has  been 
said  of  the  beauty  of  the  War  Memorial  in  Edin- 
burgh, nor  can  its  praise  be  overdone.  The  whole 
conception  is  of  a  fine  and  fitting  character. 
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Built  as  an  addition  to  the  Castle,  it  is  in 
keeping  with  the  great  traditions  of  that  ancient 
fort  from  whose  ramparts  you  get  a  glorious  view 
of  the  landscape,  Prince  Arthur's  Seat  towering 
close  at  hand,  and  in  the  distance  a  glimpse  of 
the  noble  Forth  bridge.  Here,  in  bronze  and 
marble,  is  the  imperishable  record  of  Scotland's 
great  dead.  The  inner  chamber  in  shape  and 
size  suggests  our  own  Memorial  Chamber  in  the 
tower  of  the  Parliament  Buildings.  The  tall  and 
graceful  windows  with  their  delicate  blue  colours 
were  inexpressibly  lovely.  Reverently,  with 
hushed  voices,  the  visitors  streamed  by.  Weather- 
beaten  crofters,  women  old  and  young  from  the 
far-off  hills  and  dales,  old  men,  and  lads  in  their 
teens,  and  in  them  all  a  certain  pride  of  carriage 
as  they  paid  their  homage  to  the  great  army  of 
the  fallen. 

At  our  hotel  we  found  a  letter  from  a  well- 
known  advocate  of  Edinburgh  whom  we  had  met 
in  Ottawa  years  ago.  With  him  and  his  wife  we 
dined,  and  spent  a  most  pleasant  evening,  and 
in  the  morning  he  was  a  most  helpful  guide  over 
that  fascinating  place,  the  old  Parliament  House 
of  Scotland.  The  great  hall  was  enriched  with 
portraits  of  many  a  famous  Scottish  judge,  several 
by  Raeburn.  A  noble  window  of  Munich  glass 
added  to  the  beauty  of  the  room,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  placed  high  above  the  doorway,  was 
the  flag  taken  from  the  dead  body  of  the  Earl 
Marshal  of  Scotland  after  Hodden' s  fatal  field. 
And  up  and  down  the  long  room  strode  the  be- 
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wigged  advocates   waiting  for  their  cases  to  be 
called  in  the  adjoining  court-rooms. 

Life  is  full  of  little  humours.  On  the  day 
previous  we  had  played  golf  with  the  Scotch 
Seniors  on  the  old  historic  course  of  Muirfield, 
home  of  the  Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh 
Golfers,  founded  in  1744.  Think  of  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. Long  before  Wolfe  stormed  the  heights 
of  Quebec  and  changed  the  face  of  a  continent 
these  old  Scotsmen  were  batting  the  balls  over 
the  greensward.  In  the  lounge  room  of  the  Muir- 
field club  house  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  the 
first  captain  of  the  Honourable  Company  of  Edin- 
burgh Golfers,  painted  in  1744.  And  many  are 
the  mementoes  there  of  those  old  days. 

It  was  my  lot  to  play  against  Lord  Alness, 
Chief  Justice  of  Scotland's  highest  court.  A  pleas- 
ant companion,  he  knew  every  one  of  the  four 
hundred  bunkers  so  generously  strewn  about  the 
sunny  wind-swept  course.  And  with  Scottish  cau- 
tion he  avoided  every  one  of  them.  For  myself 
I  was  a  stranger,  and,  obeying  the  Scriptural  in- 
junction, those  yawning  pits  cheerfully  took  me 
in.  This  meant  defeat,  but  what  did  such  trivial 
things  matter?  Who  could  help  finding  a  measure 
of  enjoyment  on  such  a  day?  The  warm  sun, 
the  clean  winds,  the  springy  turf  and  good  com- 
panionship— what  more  can  a  man  want?  And, 
to  add  to  it  all,  one  caught  now  and  again  the 
song  of  the  sky-lark,  and  always  the  eerie  crying 
of  the  peewits  as  they  circled  round  the  fairways. 

And  these  birds  took  me  at  once  back  to  my 
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early  days,  when,  as  happy  youngsters,  we  roamed 
among  the  meadows  along  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Thames  above  Oxford.  Many  a  time  when 
an  exile  have  I  pictured  those  long  past  scenes 
and  sounds.  To  all  those  who  stray  far  from  their 
homeland  must  come  hours  when  nostalgia  sweeps 
through  their  being,  and  no  one  has  expressed 
that  poignant  mood  more  finely  than  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  And  his  words  were  brought 
back  to  my  mind  on  that  lovely  Muirfield  course. 
Death  was  not  far  from  him  when  in  distant 
Samoa  he  wrote : 

"Be  it  granted  me  to  behold  you  again  in  dying, 
Hills  of  Home !     To  hear  again  the  call ; 
Hear    round    the    graves    of    the    martyrs    the 

peewees  crying, 
And  hear  no  more  at  all." 

It  happened  to  be  July  1st,  and  in  the  informal 
speaking  which  took  place  after  lunch,  it  pleased 
our  hosts  when  I  observed  that  it  was  a  Scots- 
man who  did  so  much  for  the  creation  of  our 
Dominion.  Lord  Justice  Hunter  replied  with  a 
rollicking  and  pleasant  speech. 

So,  on  that  next  morning,  we  turned  from  the 
Hall  and  sat  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  High  Court. 
Here  were  seated  Brother  Alness  and  Brother 
Hunter,  with  scarlet  gowns,  wigs,  and  an  air  be- 
fitting that  august  place.  Lord  Hunter  was  de- 
livering judgment  in  grave  and  measured  tones. 
I  thought  of  the  contrast  of  the  day  before,  but 
as  I  rose  to  leave  the  Court  my  opponent  at 
Muirfield  gave  a  pleasant  smile  and  bow,  cheering 
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evidence  that  the  man  was  not  swallowed  up  in 
the  Judge. 

But  of  special  interest  was  the  famous  Advo- 
cates' Library,  housed  in  the  same  old  building. 
Founded  in  1682,  the  Library  was  taken  over 
by  the  Government,  and  by  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament,  passed  in  1925,  became  the  National 
Library  of  Scotland.  For  a  time  the  volumes 
were  not  great  in  number,  but  by  the  Copyright 
Act  of  1709  the  Advocates'  Library  became  one 
of  the  six  libraries  in  which  it  was  obligatory  to 
deposit  a  copy  of  every  book  published  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  other  five  were  the 
Bodleian,  the  British  Museum,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  National 
Library  of  Wales. 

In  mid- Victorian  times  books  rapidly  multi- 
plied, and  at  the  present  time  the  Advocates' 
Library  contains  some  800,000  volumes.  The 
staff  consists  of  only  a  dozen  or  so  officials,  but 
no  books  are  loaned,  though  there  is  some  free- 
dom given  to  research  workers.  One  exception 
may  be  noted,  however,  as,  when  the  Act  of  1925 
was  passed,  the  canny  advocates  who  were  then 
of  the  Faculty  reserved  their  old-time  rights  of 
borrowing,  and  are  still,  in  diminishing  numbers, 
permitted  to  take  out  such  books  as  they  require. 
Furthermore,  that  part  of  the  Library  devoted  to 
law  is  still  the  property  of  the  Faculty. 

But  the  interesting  and  valuable,  in  fact  in- 
valuable, portion  of  the  Library  is  that  which 
consists  of  historical  documents  and  manuscripts. 
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Priceless  records  of  Scottish  history  are  here  by 
the  thousand.  They  comprise  charters  of  the 
Scottish  Kings,  from  William  the  Lion  onwards, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  equally  precious  docu- 
ments. To  the  ordinary  reader  it  is  of  more 
interest  to  see  the  original  manuscripts  of  Mar- 
mion,  of  Waverley,  and  Redgauntlet.  Clear  and 
legible  is  the  handwriting  of  the  old  master. 

Here  also  was  the  last  letter  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  written,  in  a  fine  script,  shortly  before 
her  execution.  Spread  in  front  of  our  eyes  was 
the  thesis  written  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
whereby  his  admission  to  the  Faculty  became  an 
accomplished  fact.  And  by  its  side  lay  the  letter, 
highly  whimsical  in  character,  with  many  flour- 
ishes, written  to  Mrs.  Sit  well  (afterwards  Lady 
Colvin)  announcing  the  news  that  he  had  passed 
the  ordeal  successfully.  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself 
at  one  time  was  one  of  the  Curators  of  the  Library, 
and  the  great  David  Hume  was  Librarian  from 
1752  to  1757,  and  his  letter  of  resignation  reposes 
under  a  glass  case. 

Of  special  interest  was  the  original  manuscript 
of  the  Tour  of  the  Hebrides,  and  a  letter  from 
"Bozzy"  which  accompanied  the  gift.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  many  Burns  manuscripts 
form  part  of  the  general  treasure,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  indicate  the  general  character  of 
this  great  institution. 

Its  transfer  to  the  Government  was  not  without 
difficulties,  spread  over  many  years.  Lack  of 
funds  for  its  proper  upkeep  and  administration 
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led  to  a  movement,  as  long  ago  as  1864,  for  its 
acquisition  by  the  Government.  The  matter  was 
laid  before  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  but  nothing  was  done.  Later 
efforts  were  equally  unsuccessful.  During  the 
War  the  Library  suffered  badly  from  shortage 
of  funds  and  shortage  of  staff.  Finally,  in  1919, 
a  committee  was  formed  under  the  convenership 
of  Mr.  H.  P.  Macmillan,  afterwards  Lord  Advo- 
cate in  the  first  Labour  Government,  and  known 
well  in  Canada,  and  things  moved  a  little. 

Then,  in  1923,  Mr.,  now  Sir  Alexander,  Grant 
gave  a  sum  of  £100,000  as  a  permanent  endow- 
ment of  the  Library,  and  with  this  financial  back- 
ing the  Government  finally  took  a  different  view 
of  things,  and  at  last  the  famous  old  Library, 
founded  by  the  Scottish  Bar  under  the  auspices 
of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  ''bloody  Macken- 
zie" of  covenanting  days,  became  national  in 
character. 


Who  is  not  moved  by  visiting  again,  after  long 
exile,  the  scenes  of  childhood?  Amongst  the 
pleasant  excursions  through  rural  England  I  count 
the  visit  to  the  old  Berkshire  town  I  was  born 
in  one  of  the  pleasantest.  Here  two  old  friends 
of  the  long  past  took  us  in  and  gave  us  a  whole- 
hearted welcome. 

That  evening  I  climbed  up  the  pine-clad  hill, 
called  "The  Folly",  round  the  top  of  which  runs 
a  sandy  path,  much  trodden  by  my  youthful  feet. 
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The  pines,  now  nearly  two  hundred  years  old, 
look  a  little  lean  and  weather-beaten,  but  what 
a  view  from  that  high  vantage  ground!  Your 
vision  embraces  five  counties:  Berks,  Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Gloucestershire. 
Far  away  stretches  the  peaceful  valley  of  the 
upper  Thames  above  Oxford ;  the  rolling  Berkshire 
Downs  spread  out  on  the  other  side,  and,  plainly 
visible,  the  old  White  Horse,  much  written  of  by 
Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  the  good  old  book, 
Tom  Brown  s  Schooldays. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  long,  queer-looking  animal 
cut  into  the  great  chalk  hill  is  really  a  dragon, 
and  just  below  is  St.  George's  Hill  where  the  saint 
was  supposed  to  have  slain  this  fearsome  beast. 
Certainly  it  is  far  less  like  a  horse  than  the  gi- 
gantic figure  which  appears  on  the  Downs  near 
Weybridge,  and  which  is,  indeed,  a  nobler-looking 
horse  than  the  mueh-discussed  animal  in  the  great 
model  of  Haig  on  horseback.  Lady  Haig  has 
written  protesting  that  it  doesn't  in  the  least 
resemble  the  horse  her  husband  rode,  and  critics 
complain  bitterly  that  it  is  a  mongrel  sort  of 
beast  of  no  breed  ever  seen  on  earth.  The  sculp- 
tor urges  that  he  has  purposely  modelled  an 
imaginary  and  highly  artistic  horse,  and  that  the 
public  should  be  patient. 

Descending  from  "The  Folly"  and  leaving,  not 
without  reluctance,  the  satisfying  sight  of  that 
lovely  sweep  of  pastoral  England,  I  called  at  the 
house  which  had  the  merit,  or  demerit,  of  shelter- 
ing me  for  the  first  six  years  of  my  existence. 
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Sixty-four  long  years  have  since  slipped  by.  Yet 
so  stroiig  is  memory  that  the  old  stone  house  with 
two  "sham"  windows  put  there  in  the  days  of 
the  window  tax,  wore  a  familiar  air.  Happily, 
two  ladies,  friends  of  my  boyhood,  were  living 
there. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  in  the  old  town  itself 
the  streets  were  shorter  and  narrower  than  in 
olden  days,  but  here  the  garden  with  pleasant 
flowers  and  clumps  of  the  sweet-scented  lavender 
looked  not  less  spacious  than  in  the  old  days. 
I  recognized  the  ancient  apple  tree,  with  bunches 
of  that  historic  parasite,  the  mistletoe,  growing 
on  some  of  its  branches.  A  double-flowering  may- 
tree  and  big  laburnum  were  old  friends,  and  there 
was  the  old  wall  on  which  we  used  to  climb  and 
peep  over  the  palings  as  the  cattle  and  sheep 
were  driven  down  the  street  to  the  monthly 
"great  market". 

Then,  on  the  peaceful  sunny  Sunday  morning, 
the  old  church  claimed  us.  Pure  Norman  in 
character,  it  is  one  of  the  truly  venerable  piles 
in  England.  The  town  was  stubbornly  Royalist 
when  Cromwell  was  becoming  master  of  the  coun- 
try. He  managed  to  knock  part  of  the  tower  orT, 
and  only  last  year,  when  some  restoration  work 
was  going  on,  one  of  Cromwell's  cannon  balls 
was  found  embedded  in  the  heavy  beams.  From 
the  lovely  churchyard,  as  beautiful  a  "God's 
Acre"  as  there  is  in  the  land,  our  friends  took 
us  through  an  ancient  doorway  in  the  high  wall 
into  the  Manor  House  grounds,   and  down  the 
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well-remembered  drive,  bordered  with  noble  beech 
trees  eighty  feet  high,  their  lower  branches  sweep- 
ing the  turf. 

Destroyed  by  the  Protector,  the  Manor  House 
was  rebuilt  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a 
gracious  old  place  it  is.  Along  the  terrace  wall 
at  the  back  of  the  house  was  a  riot  of  honey- 
suckle, and  two  enormous  flower  stands  proved 
to  be  of  iron,  and  brought  Moby  Dick  to  my 
mind,  for  they  were  the  iron  vessels  for  rendering 
whale  oil,  and  were  taken  from  some  battered  old 
whaler  many  scores  of  years  ago. 

Occupying  the  Manor  House  were  Colonel  Ward 
Bennitt  and  his  wife.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  Colonel  was  approaching  his  ninetieth 
year.  He  was  a  Rugby  boy,  and  still  bears  on  his 
legs  the  scars  reminiscent  of  the  days  when  '  'hack- 
ing" was  the  order  of  the  day  in  "rugger".  Very 
kindly  and  courteous  they  were  in  showing  us 
over  the  beautiful  house  and  grounds.  Those  of 
my  readers  who  know  not  England  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  compelling  charm  of  a  real  English 
garden.  For  a  time  we  sat  in  the  shade  of  a 
twelve-foot  high  yew  hedge  on  a  great  garden  seat 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  words: 

'  'The  kiss  of  the  sun  for  pardon ; 

The  song  of  the  birds  for  mirth. 
One  is  nearer  God's  heart  in  a  garden 
Than  anywhere  else  on  earth." 

And  one  felt  it  that  Sunday  morning  in  the 
still,  warm  air.  Near  by,  through  the  trees,  was 
the  old  grey  church  tower.     A  wealth  of  lovely 
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roses  round  us,  the  thick  shining  box  hedge  di- 
viding the  beds,  and  on  the  high  sun-soaked  brick 
wall,  apricot  trees,  nectarines,  and  figs,  and  peace 
everywhere. 

We  took  a  last,  long  look  at  the  old  town,  feel- 
ing, a  bit  sadly,  that  never  might  we  look  on  it 
again.  "The  most  English  of  English  towns", 
C.  E.  Montague  once  called  it,  when  writing  me 
of  that  beautiful  country  into  which  he  had 
moved  but  shortly  before  death  took  him.  And 
the  following  day  I  called  on  Mrs.  Montague,  who 
lives  not  far  away,  at  "Kit's  Quarries"  near  the 
ancient  town  of  Burford.  Still  mourning  the  loss 
of  a  dearly-loved  husband,  she  seemed  to  welcome 
the  visit  of  one  from  far  overseas  who  thought  so 
highly  of  the  author  of  Rough  Justice.  The  old 
house  she  lives  in  was  built  in  1698  by  Christopher 
Kempster,  Christopher  Wren's  chief  mason.  Close 
by  is  the  quarry,  and  from  it  came  some  of  the 
stone  that  Wren  put  into  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Then  that  Sunday  afternoon  we  left  for  Oxford, 
halting  on  the  way  to  make  a  long-promised  visit 
to  Mr.  John  Masefleld.  And  a  pleasant  two  hours 
we  spent  with  the  author  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 
From  Boar's  Hill,  where  this  great  writer  lives, 
you  look  down  across  a  lovely  stretch  of  country 
to  the  spires  of  Oxford  some  three  miles  away. 
Very  hearty  was  the  welcome  we  got.  I  have 
sometimes  said  that  to  meet  an  author  whose 
work  you  greatly  admired  was  sometimes  to 
experience  disappointment.  There  was  no  dis- 
appointment here. 
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Six  feet  or  so  in  height,  Mr.  Masefield  was  a 
more  robust-looking  man  than  I  anticipated.  Such 
pictures  as  I  had  seen  of  him  did  him  scant  justice. 
Thick,  greyish  hair  and  moustache,  and  a  refined 
face  which  lighted  up  again  and  again  with  a 
smile  singularly  attractive.  We  talked  of  books 
and  men.  For  a  long  time  Mr.  Masefield  worked 
on  the  Manchester  Guardian  with  C.  E.  Mon- 
tague, whose  death  he  deplored.  Mrs.  Montague, 
he  told  me,  was  a  daughter  of  Scott,  the  great 
editor  of  the  Guardian.  Mr.  Masefield  has  just 
finished  writing  another  novel,  The  Hawbucks.  He 
admitted  inventing  the  name.  The  story  is  laid 
in  the  later  Victorian  era,  just  before  the  day  of 
the  automobile.  It  is  not  historical,  and  the  set- 
ting is  entirely  English.  Of  our  Canadian  poets, 
Mr.  Masefield  ranks  Duncan  Campbell  Scott  as 
first,  and  then  Roberts,  Carman,  and  Lampman. 

Later,  he  showed  us  his  little  theatre,  or  music 
room,  as  he  called  it.  Built  just  across  the  garden 
from  the  house,  this  charming  and  simple  hall 
is  the  centre  of  much  fine  activity  in  poetry  and 
music.  In  a  back  room  Mr.  Masefield  showed 
me,  with  a  humorous  smile,  one  of  his  "stage 
effects".  Picking  up  the  half  of  a  cocoanut  shell, 
he  clapped  it  down  on  the  stone  shelf  to  imitate 
the  trotting  of  a  horse  on  the  hard  pavement. 
Then  with  a  jerk  of  his  hand  he  gave  us  a  realistic 
illustration  of  the  horse  breaking  into  a  gallop. 
But  good-byes  have  to  be  said,  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  hear  his  "try  and  come  again"  as  we  left. 

That  night  after  dinner  there  was  light  enough 
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left  to  stroll  round  some  of  the  well-remembered 
streets,  and  into  one  or  two  of  the  Colleges.  The 
first  was  Lincoln,  founded  in  1427.  This  was 
John  Wesley's  college,  and  that  of  another  famous 
man,  John  Morley,  a  decided  contrast  in  types. 
We  looked  into  Balliol,  and  I  had  forgotten 
that  the  foundation  was  so  old.  It  dates  back 
to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  I 
found  a  fierce  rivalry  between  Merton,  University 
College,  and  Balliol  in  the  matter  of  age.  How- 
ever, in  this  dispute,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  well  to 
go  to  final  authorities,  and  the  question  was 
definitely  settled  for  me  next  morning  by  our 
taxi-man  who,  as  we  were  driving  down  the 
''High",  pointed  to  Merton  and  assured  me  that 
it  was  the  oldest  College  of  the  lot. 

We  spent  a  pleasant  hour  or  two  that  morning 
with  Mr.  Harlow,  the  Librarian  of  the  new  Rhodes 
House  Library,  who  was  in  Ottawa  a  few  months 
ago.  In  this  beautiful  building  it  is  the  intention 
to  house  all  books  concerned  with  Imperial,  and 
especially  Overseas  affairs.  The  Bodleian  has 
turned  over  to  Rhodes  House  20,000  such  volumes, 
and  Mr.  Harlow  is  applying  himself  energetically 
to  the  rather  formidable  task  ahead  of  him.  Ex- 
cept for  a  limited  number  of  "duplicates",  there 
will  be  no  loaning  of  books,  but  the  library  is 
open  to  all  university  students,  and  should  be  a 
profitable  and  pleasant  place  of  resort  for  all 
overseas  research  workers. 

As  for  that  great  institution,  the  Bodleian,  I 
found  it  suffering,  like  all  modern  libraries,  from 
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congestion.  Much  controversy  has  taken  place, 
but  a  compromise  plan  has  now  been  adopted 
by  which  a  vast  amount  of  additional  stack  room 
will  be  provided.  Founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley 
in  1602,  the  Bodleian  is  the  largest  university 
library  in  the  world,  and  in  England  ranks  only 
second  to  the  British  Museum,  which  was  not 
founded  until  1753. 

The  Brobdingnagian  growth  of  modern  news- 
papers has  created  difficulties  for  all  libraries. 
Some  time  ago  the  Bodleian  started  to  bind  and 
file  all  the  leading  papers  of  the  Empire.  For 
five  years  they  persevered,  then  threw  their  hands 
up  in  despair.  There  are  in  this  great  collection 
of  books  some  1,250,000  volumes,  but  pamphlets 
and  documents  of  various  kinds  would  bring  the 
figure  up  to  double  that  number. 

At  three  o'clock  we  set  forth  with  another 
objective,  to  wit,  a  long-promised  visit  to  Mrs. 
Basil  de  Selincourt,  author  of  The  Little  French 
Girl,  Dark  Hester,  and  other  novels.  The  skies 
looked  anything  but  promising  but  the  rain  kept 
off,  and  something  was  added  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape  by  the  drifting,  threatening  clouds 
and  occasional  gleams  of  sunshine  over  the  rich 
pastoral  countryside. 

Woodstock  was  reached,  and  our  driver  seemed 
surprised  that  we  didn't  want  to  take  the  rather 
long  walk  from  the  road  to  Blenheim  Palace. 
We  were  satisfied  with  our  peep  from  the  great 
archway,  and,  indeed,  the  big  house  of  the  Marl- 
boroughs  interested  me  less  than  the  old  grey 
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small  house,  abutting  on  the  main  street,  where 
Oliver  Cromwell  once  lived. 

Soon  we  reached  that  quaint  old  town,  Chip- 
ping Norton.  And  here  I  permit  myself  a  digres- 
sion. No  one  travelling  through  England  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  queer  old  names  of  the 
towns  and  villages,  reminiscent  of  almost  pre- 
historic days.  Particularly  have  I  been  struck 
with  such  names  as  Snailham-Halt,  Greech-St. 
Michael-Halt,  and  so  on.  Why  so  many  "Halts"? 
I  wondered.  Then  romance  was  shattered  when 
a  railway  friend  informed  me  that  "halt"  was  a 
railway  term,  applied  to  those  stopping  places 
which  had  not  yet  provided  traffic  enough  to 
warrant  their  being  made  into  "stations". 

I  admire  the  English  roads,  their  curving  beauty, 
the  lovely  hedges  and  noble  trees,  but  let  me 
frankly  say  that  the  diabolical  twists  and  turns 
try  the  nerves  a  little.  Driving  out  of  Chipping 
Norton  we  had  a  narrow  squeak.  Round  an 
almost  right-angle  turn  came  one  of  those  pesti- 
ferous motor-cycles.  A  sharp  click  as  it  passed, 
and  vanished.  We  pulled  up,  and  presently  round 
the  corner  came  a  rather  white-faced  youth  to 
see  what  had  happened.  Another  inch  and  tragedy 
would  have  stalked  that  quiet  road.  I  gather 
that  most  of  the  road  accidents  are  concerned 
with  these  machines,  and  how  girls  can  find 
their  pleasure  in  sitting  behind,  or  beside,  these  be- 
goggled  demons,  and  being  whirled  noisily  at  fifty 
miles  an  hour  along  the  narrow  roads,  I  know  not. 

Mrs.  de  Selincourt,  or  "Anne  Sedgwick"  by  her 
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"pen"  name,  lives  just  outside  the  little  village 
of  Kingham.  Not  inaptly  she  calls  her  house 
"Far  End".  For  it  is  at  the  far  end  of  a  narrow 
lane  leading  from  the  village  street.  Here  another 
hearty  welcome  greeted  those  who  were  strangers, 
except  by  interchange  of  letters.  Nor  did  dis- 
appointment await  me  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
Who,  indeed,  would  not  be  at  once  attracted  by 
the  charming  personality  of  this  writer  of  books? 
A  wealth  of  lovely  grey  hair  might  have  indicated 
one  who  was  on  the  downward  slope  of  life.  But 
the  cheerful  serenity  of  that  kindly  face  bespoke 
youth,  and  youthful  Anne  Sedgwick  will  always  be. 

And  Mr.  de  Selincourt,  himself  a  distinguished 
scholar,  shares  the  spirit  of  youth  so  characteristic 
of  his  wife.  It  was  attested  by  his  energy,  and 
by  the  infectious  laugh  as  he  drove  the  tennis 
ball  over  the  net  to  two  young  Boston  visitors. 
This  was  literally  a  "country"  home,  for  at  the 
end  of  the  tennis  court  you  glanced  over  the  stone 
wall  into  the  smiling  wheat  fields  of  that  lovely 
land  of  the  Cotswolds. 

After  tea  we  adjourned  to  the  garden,  and  on 
the  shady  side  of  a  tall  hedge  we  lounged  and 
talked.  Anne  Sedgwick  is  "ruminating"  over 
another  novel,  but  she  is  artist  enough  not  to 
rush  things.  She  is  not  of  the  "rushing"  sort, 
and  far  from  being  infected  with  the  speed  mania 
of  our  present  day.  London  she  visits  but  seldom, 
preferring,  and  who  could  blame  her,  the  serene 
and  quiet  atmosphere  of  Kingham. 

The  little  "Blick"  typewriter,  with  its  alleged 
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' "scientific"  keyboard,  which  I  have  long  used 
myself,  is  no  longer  manufactured,  but  I  was 
interested  to  find  that  the  author  of  The  Little 
French  Girl  used  one  of  the  same  brand.  First 
she  writes  her  stories  in  long-hand,  sometimes 
two  or  three  times;  then  does  it  again  on  her 
"Blick",  and  finally  gets  a  fair  copy  made  by  an 
experienced  typist.  The  publishers  should  be 
highly  pleased  to  get  such  copy. 

And  at  "Far  End"  we  experienced  one  of  those 
curious  little  happenings  which  show  how  small 
our  world  is.  Mrs.  de  Selincourt  had  a  friend 
staying  in  the  house;  a  gentle  pleasant-faced  lady 
whose  name  we  did  not  catch.  But  presently  she 
spoke  of  a  son  who  once  lived  in  Canada  when, 
during  the  war,  he  was  organizing  the  air  force. 
And  lo,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  mother  of  my  old 
friend  Colonel  Cull,  with  whom  in  Ottawa  I  had 
played  many  a  game  of  golf,  and  a  good  golfer 
he  was. 

Once  again  we  had  to  say  good-bye  to  newly- 
found  friends.  "Far  End"  for  long  will  be  a 
gracious  memory,  and  I  wish  to  heaven  that  all 
writers  of  books  maintained  the  kindly  sunny 
attitude  towards  life  and  their  fellow-men  that 
we  found  in  our  host  and  hostess. 


Somewhat  later  we  turned  our  faces  south  and 
west,  for  in  Bristol  was  a  nephew,  not  much  more 
than  a  boy  when  last  we  saw  him,  now  the  loco- 
motive superintendent  of  that  stretch  of  the  Great 
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Western  Railway  lying  to  the  southwest  of  Eng- 
land. To  his  great  credit  that  large  division  made 
a  better  showing  than  any  other  system  in  the 
country  during  the  stressful  days  of  the  Great 
Strike.  Very  interesting  was  the  relation  of  some 
of  those  experiences.  Of  the  800  foremen  under 
his  charge  many  stuck  loyally  to  the  Company. 
There  were  times  when  the  situation  looked  omin- 
ous, but  not  an  act  of  violence  took  place.  Could 
any  other  country  than  England  make  such  a 
showing  under  such  circumstances? 

I  had  forgotten  that  the  ancient,  hilly  city  of 
Bristol  was  situated  partly  in  Somersetshire,  partly 
in  Gloucestershire,  the  River  Avon  running  be- 
tween. Avonmouth,  the  port  of  Bristol,  is  a  busy, 
hustling  place.  Here  the  tide  rises  forty  feet, 
and  the  ships  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  spill 
out  their  cargoes.  Up  on  the  hill  stands  out  the 
Cabot  Tower,  and  the  name  of  Cabot  links  the 
Old  World  and  the  New  together.  But,  though 
in  two  counties,  the  old  town  enjoys — to  use  a 
well-worn  word — complete  autonomy,  being  known 
as  The  City  and  County  of  Bristol. 

Then  on  again,  over  that  track,  so  smooth  that 
you  do  not  realize  that  you  are  going  sixty  miles 
an  hour,  and  at  last  Penzance.  Close  by,  in  the 
old  fishing  village  of  Newlyn,  we  sought  out  an 
old  friend  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  forty-seven 
years.  Something  a  little  poignant  there  is  in 
looking  for  the  old  familiar  lineaments  in  a  face 
where  the  ravages  of  time  must  necessarily  leave 
some  mark.     Yet  gradually,   there  emerged  the 
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trusted,  well-loved  friend  of  old,  solacing  proof 
that  the  conquering  years  cannot  destroy  the  con- 
tinuity of  life.    And  the  joy  was  mutual. 

Everywhere  in  England  the  hedges,  the  trees, 
the  flowers,  are  a  feast  to  the  eye.  Lately,  pass- 
ing through  the  beautiful  Haslemere-Hindhead 
country,  the  road  was  bordered  with  a  shining- 
green  holly  hedge,  eight  feet  high,  and  the  sign- 
post on  a  narrow  right-angle  road  bore  the  quaint 
inscription,  "To  Polecat  Hill  and  Lion  Lane". 
But  Cornwall  has  its  special  glories.  Here  the 
fuchsias  and  geraniums  lift  their  wealth  of  flowers 
ten  and  twelve  feet  into  the  air,  and  palms,  bam- 
boos, and  the  giant  century  plants,  give  an  almost 
foreign  complexion  to  Penzance. 

A  dull  sky  and  a  leaden  sea  greeted  us  in  the 
morning,  and  the  rain  boded  ill  for  the  looked-for 
drive  to  Land's  End.  But  our  luck  held.  We 
drive  thither  by  the  old  road  past  the  church  of 
St.  Buryan.  Here  were  narrow  twisting  lanes 
with  their  high  hedges  interspersed  with  bracken 
and  blackberries.  A  little  dangerous,  for  an  occa- 
sional bus  travels  this  way  and  the  sharp  turns 
are  menacing.  And  then,  as  we  reached  our 
journey's  end,  the  sun  broke  out,  and  we  stood 
on  the  extremely  southerly  point  of  this  ancient 
Isle  and  watched  the  waves  smashing  in  white 
spume  against  the  great  rocks  below. 

I  had  rather  intended  to  go  up  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  but  the  afternoon  was  wearing  away,  so 
I  contented  myself  with  walking  that  way  along 
the  shore.     And  here  occurred  one  of  those  little 
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tragi-comedies  which  life  presents  to  us  all.  Stand- 
ing on  the  rocks,  I  was  patting  a  particularly  nice 
fox  terrier  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  sent  my 
hat  seawards.  The  rocks  were  too  slippery  for  a 
rescue.  In  vain  I  urged  the  dog  to  do  some 
useful  work.  My  firm  opinion  is  that  any  fox 
terrier  taken  to  seaside  places  should  have  a  dash 
of  the  retriever  in  his  make-up. 

In  five  minutes  my  rather  expensive  fedora, 
brand  new  when  I  left  Ottawa,  was  floating  gal- 
lantly off  towards  St.  Michael's  Mount  and  got 
nearer  to  that  historic  castle  than  I  did  myself. 
The  nearest  hatter's  shop  was  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  away.  With  a  rather  badly-assumed  jaunti- 
ness,  I  walked  nonchalantly  up  to  the  business 
part  of  the  town.  Other  young  fellows  go  bare- 
headed, why  not  I?  Candidly,  I  fear  the  per- 
formance was  a  bit  of  a  failure.  But  after  all, 
I  wasn't  so  very  angry.  I  got  a  better  hat  for 
half  the  money,  and  anyway,  I  never  did  like  that 
hat;  it  had  a  sort  of  cheap  American  slant  to  it. 

Back  once  more  to  smoky,  noisy,  alluring  Lon- 
don! The  next  day  the  rain  came  down  steadily. 
Here  was  an  excellent  chance  to  do  some  indoor 
work.  So  I  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Hagberg  Wright, 
the  veteran  librarian  of  the  London  Library,  to 
whom  I  had  a  letter  from  an  old  American  friend. 
This  institution  serves  the  bookish  needs  of  Lon- 
doners in  a  remarkable  way.  It  is  not  an  old 
library,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  founded  only 
in  1840. 

Carlyle,   as  Froude  says,   had  been   impressed 
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by  the  fact  that  Dumfries  which  maintained  a 
jail,  could  not  maintain  a  public  library.  When 
reading  up  for  his  Cromwell  in  1839  he  found 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  the  books  he  wanted. 
The  British  Museum's  rules  forbade  the  loaning 
of  books,  and  the  author  of  Sartor  Resartus,  being 
somewhat  dyspeptic  mentally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally, got  angered,  and  set  on  foot  an  agitation 
for  the  founding  of  a  really  good  lending  library. 
This  was  the  genesis  of  this  rather  famous 
institution. 

And,  as  I  have  spoken  of  Carlyle,  it  would  not 
be  inopportune  to  speak  of  a  pleasant  afternoon 
spent  at  Chelsea,  the  home  of  so  many  famous 
writers,  of  whom  Carlyle  is  perhaps  the  chief. 
Cheyne  Row  and  Cheyne  Walk  (pronounced 
'  chainey")  have  many  great  associations.  We 
strolled  past  Whistler's  house,  where  he  painted 
the  famous  picture  of  his  mother.  Here  in  the 
''Walk"  is  Chelsea  Old  Church,  with  its  mar- 
vellously beautiful  interior,  breathing  sanctity  and 
peace.  Amongst  its  notable  parishioners  in  fairly 
recent  days  was  Henry  James,  James  of  the  di- 
vided allegiance,  but  who  finally  decided  to  be- 
come an  Englishman.  And  here  in  the  pews  of 
this  historic  church  sat  the  great  Chancellor,  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Wre  sought  out  the  house  More 
lived  in,  Crosby  Hall,  and  I  liked  to  think  that 
the  garden  plot  on  which  my  feet  were  placed, 
may  have  been  trodden  by  that  serene-minded 
man  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  with  his  friend 
Erasmus. 
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But  these  streets  are  full  of  memories.  Here 
George  Eliot  dwelt  at  one  time.  Turner,  the 
great  painter,  lived  in  the  Walk,  Rossetti  and 
Swinburne,  too.  And  here  Mrs.  Gaskell,  of  the 
immortal  Cranford,  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 
Now  and  again  we  glimpsed  the  red  coat  of  a 
Chelsea  "pensioner",  for  the  famous  "Hospital" 
is  here  where  ancient  soldiers  will  spin  you  tales 
of  the  tented  field  and  many  a  bloody  battle. 
But  of  all  the  houses  most  interesting  to  me  was 
24,  Cheyne  Row,  the  one-time  home  of  Thomas 
Carlyle.  It  is  the  fashion  of  these  times  to  dis- 
parage the  work  of  Carlyle.  Few,  indeed,  now 
seem  to  read  him.  Yet  his  influence  was  world- 
wide, and  with  all  his  faults  we  must  call  him  great. 

In  that  quiet,  unpretentious  house,  fronting  on 
a  narrow,  quiet  street,  this  stormy  soul  passed 
many  days.  But,  wrestling  with  his  tasks,  Car- 
lyle did  not  find  it  quiet  enough,  and,  though  the 
noises  of  London  were  a  trifle  in  comparison  with 
these  present  days,  he  determined  to  try  and 
shut  them  out.  So  he  went  to  work,  and,  by 
dint  of  building  inner  walls  to  his  attic,  turned 
it  into  what  he  hoped  would  be  a  sound-proof 
attic-study.  The  experiment  was  not  entirely 
successful,  for  the  small  room  proved  to  be  too 
hot  in  summer,  and  much  too  cold  in  winter. 

The  old  house  at  24,  Cheyne  Row  was  built  in 
1708,  and  the  steps  of  the  stairs  bear  witness  to 
the  tramping  of  many  generations.  I  went  down 
to  the  basement  kitchen,  much  as  it  was  when 
the  Carlyles  lived  there.     Here,  on  each  side  of 
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the  ancient  fireplace,  was  where  Tennyson  and 
Thomas  Carlyle  sat  smoking  their  pipes  for  three 
hours  one  evening,  without  a  dozen  words  spoken, 
and,  when  Tennyson  rose  to  go,  the  tale  runs  that 
his  host  observed  "we've  had  a  fine  evening". 

One  flight  up  from  the  ground  floor  is  the  draw- 
ing-room. In  this  room  Carlyle  wrote  Cromwell 
and  his  French  Revolution.  Here  it  was  that  John 
Stuart  Mill  broke  the  news  that  the  first  volume 
of  the  French  Revolution — of  which  there  was  no 
copy— had  been  unfortunately  burnt  by  a  careless 
housemaid.  The  real  stuff  of  a  man's  character 
would  reveal  itself  under  such  a  blow,  and  Carlyle 
failed  not  under  the  test.  In  the  attic-study  it 
was  of  deep  interest  to  me  to  read  the  original 
letter  written  by  Carlyle  to  his  publisher  after 
Mill's  confession.  "The  miserablest  accident  of 
my  whole  life",  he  calls  it,  and  finely  added, 
"I  can  be  angry  with  no  one,  they  that  were  con- 
cerned in  it  have  a  deeper  sorrow  than  mine". 

In  the  drawing-room  is  also  the  letter  written 
by  Disraeli,  offering  in  the  Queen's  name  some 
adequate  recognition  of  Carlyle's  great  services 
to  English  literature.  A  Baronetcy  was  suggested, 
or  a  G.C.B.,  or,  if  not  welcome,  then  a  pension. 
Placed  by  its  side  is  the  letter  containing  Carlyle's 
reply.  He  refers  to  Dizzy's  letter  as  being  written 
in  terms  "magnanimous  and  noble",  but  the 
sturdy  pride  of  the  old  Scotsman  comes  out  and, 
with  thanks,  he  declines  all  the  proffered  honours. 
It  was  in  this  room  that  Carlyle  died,  in  1881. 
And  back  from  the  past  comes  the  memory  of 
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a  young  bank  clerk,  to  wit,  myself,  leaning  over 
the  counter  and  reading  in  the  London  Times  the 
account  of  his  funeral. 


Mudie's  is  a  wonderful  agency  for  supplying 
novels  to  its  enormous  public.  I  dropped  into 
this  great  circulating  library,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  biggest  in  London,  one  wet  day,  and  gar- 
nered some  information  about  the  business.  "How 
many  books  do  you  carry?"  I  asked  of  the  sub- 
manager  who  was  piloting  me  over  the  establish- 
ment. "Oh,  millions,"  was  the  reply.  I  men- 
tioned this  one  day  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  genial  and 
wise  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books  at  the  British 
Museum.  "Ah,"  he  said,  "some  people's  ideas  of 
a  million  are  very  vague."  They  are,  indeed,  and 
to  illustrate  it  I  put  to  Mr.  Sharpe  the  old  query, 
"How  many  millions  of  days  have  passed  since 
Christ  was  born?"  He  looked  puzzled,  and 
laughed  approvingly  when  I  gave  him  the  answer. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  shall  come  to  the  year 
2740  before  the  million  mark  is  reached.  A  mil- 
lion is  a  formidable  figure,  and  even  that  vast 
storehouse,  the  British  Museum  Library  itself, 
only  contains  some  three  millions  of  printed 
volumes. 

No  wonder  that  I  was  sceptical  when  Mudie's 
man  barked  "millions"  at  me.  Nevertheless,  the 
commerce  in  books  carried  on  by  that  hustling 
establishment  is  tremendous.  Besides  the  thou- 
sands  of  parcels  going  out  daily  by  mail,   the 
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firm  keeps  a  fleet  of  some  ten  motor  trucks  for 
London  deliveries.  Between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred employees  are  kept  busy.  Fiction,  of  course, 
is  represented  largely  on  their  shelves,  and  in 
their  vaults.  For  a  very  popular  novel  they  are 
great  customers.  At  that  time  that  very  realistic, 
and  not  very  palatable  book,  All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front ,  was  somewhat  of  a  rage,  and 
Mudie's  purchased  1,500  copies!  Without  hesi- 
tation they  would  purchase  at  least  a  thousand 
copies  of  any  novel  which  had  apparently  caught 
the  public  favour.  Even  of  more  solid  works, 
such  as  Winston  Churchill's  last  volume,  five  hun- 
dred copies  would  be  bought.  Then  as  soon  as 
the  public  appetite  slackened,  they  would  dispose 
of  a  vast  number  of  these  books  to  libraries  all 
over  the  country  at  a  reduced  rate. 

WThat  a  marvellous  place  the  British  Museum 
is!  On  my  first  visit  there  I  spent  a  pleasant 
time  with  Lawrence  Binyon,  author  of  some 
moving  and  beautiful  war  poetry,  and  Keeper  of 
Oriental  Prints.  A  great  friend  of  John  Mase- 
field,  he  spurred  the  younger  man  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  earlier  work,  and  I  was  interested 
to  find  him  in  agreement  when  I  suggested  that 
Reynard  the  Fox  was  Mr.  Masefield's  finest  narra- 
tive poem.  A  great  authority  on  Eastern  litera- 
ture, Mr.  Binyon  regretted  that  there  was  no 
room  to  show  a  tenth  part  of  the  extraordinarily 
valuable  Oriental  manuscripts  which  were  under 
his  charge. 

Mr.    Sharpe,    the    Chief    Librarian,    is   retiring 
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shortly,  after  a  period  of  service  extending  over 
forty  years.  And  I  fancy  he  is  contemplating  it 
with  reluctance,  for  he  is  a  man  who  loves  his 
work  and  his  environment. 

There  is  a  congestion  even  here,  but,  fortu- 
nately, sufficient  land  is  available  for  more  build- 
ings, and  this  they  are  contemplating  in  the  near 
future.  The  great  Reading  Room  is  not  unlike 
in  character  to  our  Parliamentary  Library,  but 
somewhat  larger.  The  dome  is  106  feet  high,  and 
the  vast  circular  chamber  140  feet  in  diameter, 
bigger  than  any  other  save  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Parthenon. 

It  was  in  1759,  some  six  years  after  the  Museum 
itself  was  founded,  that  the  first  Reading  Room 
was  opened.  Eight  readers  were  given  permission 
to  use  it.  Rather  a  contrast  to  present-day  con- 
ditions, when  an  average  of  eight  hundred  readers 
daily  frequent  the  Room! 

In  the  long  roll  of  those  who  have  haunted  the 
Reading  Room  from  earliest  days  may  be  counted 
nearly  all  of  England's  most  notable  men  of 
letters.  Blackstone,  in  1764,  there  consulted  the 
old  documents  when  preparing  his  Commentaries . 
A  year  or  two  before  that,  Samuel  Johnson  was 
given  a  ticket,  but  he  doesn't  appear  to  have 
often  used  it.  His  friends,  Bennett  Langton  and 
Topham  Beauclerk,  were  also  granted  the  privi- 
leges. Boswell  did  not  become  a  reader  until 
1778.  In  1770  Gibbon  here  set  himself  seriously 
to  "methodize  the  form  and  collect  the  substance 
of  my  Roman  decay". 
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Somewhat  later  John  Wilkes  became  interested 
in  the  library.  Wilkes  has  been  over-blackguarded 
by  some  historians.  Let  us  remember  that,  to 
his  credit,  it  was  he  who  pleaded  in  Parliament 
for  more  substantial  aid  in  raising  the  national 
library  to  its  proper  position  by  adequate  support 
from  the  public  funds.  By  1834  the  number  of 
daily  readers  had  increased  to  235.  The  Room 
became  crowded,  the  conditions  for  study  bad, 
and  shortly  we  find  Carlyle  writing  to  Forster, 
''Have  been  three  days  at  the  British  Museum 
and  have  my  Museum  headache". 

And  so,  in  1850,  Panizzi  submitted  to  the 
Trustees  his  first  plan  for  the  magnificent  Read- 
ing Room  which  now  exists.  The  work  of  con- 
struction was  commenced  in  1854,  and  an  old 
print  shows  the  building  in  course  of  erection, 
with  labourers  in  tall  hats,  a  curious  feature  of 
the  time  when  they  were  still  worn,  even  on  the 
cricket  field. 

In  1887  the  question  of  space  was  again  acute. 
Male  readers  complained  that  ladies  were  too 
much  in  evidence  and  were  a  nuisance.  One 
critic  said  that  they  chattered,  held  little  levees, 
read  novels,  and  "rustled  their  silks  to  the  serious 
disturbance  of  men  who  went  there  to  work". 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  ladies  retorting 
that  the  men  were  far  from  impeccable,  that  they 
often  went  to  sleep,  and  even  snored.  However, 
in  the  end  certain  rows  of  seats  were  reserved  for 
women,  and  it  was  decided  that  novels  should 
not  be  supplied  within  five  years  of  publication. 
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By  1906  it  was  found  that  women  readers  were 
about  one-fifth  of  the  daily  average;  in  1913  they 
had  increased  to  about  a  third,  and  at  present 
they  are  rapidly  approaching  one-half.  How  far 
are  they  going?  I  do  not  venture  to  guess,  but  as 
there  are  from  two  to  three  million  more  women 
than  men  in  England  we  may  confidently  assume 
that  more  books  are  read  by  women  than  by  men. 


Determined  not  to  leave  England  without  going 
to  the  old  and  well-loved  Westminster  Abbey, 
we  recently  dropped  in  for  a  morning  service. 
London  is  supposed  to  be  empty  in  August,  but 
the  Abbey  was  so  full  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
we  obtained  seats  in  the  "Poets'  Corner".  But 
I  was  well  satisfied,  for  my  chair  was  next  to 
Chaucer's  tomb,  and  a  few  steps  away  was  the 
statue  of  Dryden  whose  work  is  part  of  that 
"well  of  English  undefiled". 

Doubtless  the  vast  majority  of  those  present 
were  not  Londoners,  and  we  had  evidence  that 
many  came  from  the  New  World.  And  "new" 
it  must  seem  to  them  after  the  quiet  hour  in  that 
atmosphere.  WTandering  through  the  cloisters,  we 
stopped  at  the  spot  where  are  buried  the  Norman 
Abbots.  And,  noting  that  these  two  memorable 
dates  mark  a  period  of  time  stretching  from  1082 
to  1919,  one  senses  again  that  continuity  of  things, 
the  unconscious  realization  of  which  penetrates  so 
deeply  the  English  character. 

There  is  here  a  love  for  things  "established". 
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And  underneath  the  changes  that  would  seem 
portentous  to  men  of  other  races,  the  fundamental 
characteristics  remain,  steady  and  solid.  They 
stand  for  what  is  Right  and  Fair,  and,  when  a 
Socialist  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says  "No" 
to  a  rather  astonished  Europe,  all  England  ap- 
plauds him.  The  freest  people  in  the  world,  they 
hate  change  for  the  sake  of  change. 

Americans,  who  profess  to  be  surprised  that 
people  can  maintain  a  Monarchy  in  these  enlight- 
ened days,  must  find  their  views  altered  as  they 
note  the  attitude  of  the  English  to  the  present 
Royal  Family.  There  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  "posses- 
sive" quality  in  their  regard.  It  is  "our"  King, 
"our"  Prince.  And  the  thing  is  not  affected,  it 
is  basic  and  very  real.  Always  there  is  a  note  of 
affection  as  they  speak,  and  it  rings  clearly  in  the 
speech  of  all  this  varied  society,  from  the  coster 
to  the  Duke. 

A  strange  people,  not  free  from  prejudices,  full 
of  conventions,  slow  to  change,  sometimes  dis- 
trustful of  strangers,  yet  with  many  and  great 
virtues.  And  the  impress  of  their  character  is 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 


GENEVA  AND  LONDON 
(1931) 

1HAVE  heard  it  said  that  time  goes  most 
rapidly  to  prisoners  in  a  gaol,  or  to  those  who 
are  passing  extremely  uneventful  days,  and  more 
slowly  in  the  case  of  those  days  that  are  crowded 
with  a  succession  of  ''happenings"  of  greater  or 
less  importance.  Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  only  four  weeks  have  passed  since  we  walked 
on  board  the  Empress  of  Britain  bound  for  Cher- 
bourg and  Southampton.  Sea-sickness  would  be 
a  vulgar  crime  to  commit  in  such  luxurious  sur- 
roundings as  are  provided  in  this  great  liner,  and 
we  did  not  commit  it. 

For  the  last  day  or  two  the  weather  turned 
somewhat  rough.  One  of  our  delegates  confi- 
dently expected  to  disembark  at  Cherbourg  on 
Monday  night.  The  hope  proved  vain,  for  the 
seas  were  too  tumultuous  to  make  that  somewhat 
difficult  harbour  so  our  friend  was  carried  to 
Southampton,  where  we  landed  on  Tuesday,  mid- 
day. I  watched  with  fascination  the  huge  waves 
come  rolling  along,  crested  with  white,  and  the 
swirling  greenish-blue  depths  between  the  suc- 
cessive waves,  but  our  ship  ploughed  steadily 
through  everything  on  an  even  keel,  and  we  were 
troubled  not  a  bit. 

It  was  on  the  Monday  afternoon  that  we  got 
the  radio  announcement  of  the  momentous  move 
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in  British  politics  by  the  formation  of  the  National 
Government.  The  personnel  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment was  not  given,  and  we  speculated  as  to  its 
character,  some  of  us  imagining  that  Mr.  Snow- 
den  would  not  be  included  and  that  Mr.  Henderson 
would,  but  we  were  not  good  guessers.  One  thing 
was  obvious,  namely,  that  the  British  delegation 
to  Geneva,  which  has  always  been  a  strong  one, 
inasmuch  as  British  foreign  policy  has  been  closely 
interwoven  with  League  affairs,  would  hardly  at 
this  time  contain  members  of  the  Government. 
Indeed,  Lord  Cecil,  with  whom  I  had  a  talk,  did 
not  know  who  would  accompany  him. 

In  addition  to  the  six  who  comprise  every  dele- 
gation, there  are  attached  to  some  of  them  a  very 
considerable  number  of  secretaries  and  experts. 
Thus  in  the  published  list  there  are  twenty-four 
accredited  to  Spain,  including  one  woman;  France, 
thirty-six,  including  a  friend  whom  one  was  glad 
to  meet,  namely,  Mr.  Coursier  of  the  French 
Legation  in  Ottawa;  Italy  musters  nearly  as 
many;  Germany  counts  twenty-six;  and  the  dele- 
gation, headed  by  Dr.  Curtius,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  includes  the  well-known  Graf  von 
Bernstoff,  who  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  war 
Ambassador  in  Washington. 

I  revert  for  a  moment  to  England,  which  I  was 
seeing  once  more  somewhat  unexpectedly.  The 
Hon.  Howard  Ferguson's  secretary,  Colonel  Van- 
ier,  met  us  at  Waterloo  Station,  and  the  courtesies 
he  then  showed  us  were  only  a  sample  of  subse- 
quent ones  shown  during  the  brief  stay  in  London. 
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It  was  a  glorious  day  when  we  arrived,  and  sun- 
shine was  the  order  of  the  day  during  our  stay. 
It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  decent  weather 
they  had  experienced  all  the  summer,  and  Eng- 
land, sodden  and  dispirited  by  endless  rains,  re- 
joiced. Apparently  it  was  the  same  through 
Europe,  at  least  we  heard  the  same  story  both  in 
France  and  Switzerland. 

One  evening  we  ran  down  to  Croydon  to  see 
an  energetic  and  capable  niece  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Royal  Beddington  Orphanage,  the  oldest 
institution  of  its  kind  in  England.  Beddington 
was  the  old  home  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The 
ancient  hall,  now  used  as  a  dining-room  for  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  children,  remains  muc^  ar. 
it  was  when  the  one-time  favourite  of  Elizabeth 
used  it.  In  the  lovely  grounds  there  was  a  huge 
brick  wall  where  Raleigh,  on  its  sunny  side,  grew 
oranges.  Close  to  it  was  a  fig  tree  from  which 
we  plucked  ripe  figs  and  pleased  ourselves  by 
believing  that  it,  too,  stood  there  in  Raleigh's 
day.  A  little  farther  across  the  field,  however, 
was  a  tree  from  which  I  gathered  some  ripe  mul- 
berries, and  as  this  gnarled  and  ancient  tree  was 
some  five  feet  round  in  the  trunk  I  am  justified 
in  believing  that  Raleigh  did  really  get  fruit  from 
the  same  source  in  those  far-off  days  before  James 
had  the  indecency  to  behead  the  luckless  knight. 

If  you  ask  me  how  the  English  are  making  out 
in  these  trying  days  I  can  give  no  answer.  It  is 
extraordinary  how  cheerful  these  people  keep  when 
adversity  is  knocking  at  the  door,  when,  indeed, 
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it  has  entered  the  house.  There  is  something  in 
an  old  saying  that  nowhere  in  the  world  can  you 
get  as  much  for  a  penny  or  so  little  for  a  pound. 
Many  things,  including  food,  are  cheaper  than 
they  are  in  France,  certainly  cheaper  than  here 
in  Geneva.  Of  course,  you  hear  much  about  the 
dole,  and  with  all  that  may  be  said  in  its  favour, 
it  is  a  constant  source  of  irritation.  One  friend, 
hard  up,  but  gallantly  making  the  best  of  life, 
remarked  that  while  domestic  servants  were  hard 
to  get,  and  there  were  places  in  abundance  for 
them,  a  young  girl  a  few  doors  away  was  drawing 
sixteen  shillings  a  week  from  the  dole  and  natu- 
rally thought  it  better  than  hunting  a  job  where 
she  would  have  to  work  and  wouldn't  get  much 
more. 

Another  friend  employed  a  gardener  and  a 
maid  from  a  large  family,  most  of  whose  members 
were  dole  receivers.  Then  one  day  the  gardener 
and  the  maid  both  joined  up  with  their  family 
and  thought  they,  too,  might  as  well  try  the 
dole.  That  this  sort  of  thing  couldn't  go  on 
indefinitely  was  evident. 

But  the  confused  state  of  all  minds  on  the 
present  economic  conditions  is  observable  even 
here,  and  finds  expression  from  time  to  time  when 
speakers  at  the  Assembly  urge  it  as  a  duty  of  the 
League  to  prescribe  for  what  is  a  world-wide 
disease.  But  remedies  are  not  easily  provided. 
The  economists  tell  us  that  there  is  a  disequili- 
brium between  production  and  effective  demand. 
But   the   ordinary   man   begins   to   lose   faith    in 
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expert  opinion.  Thoroughly  muddled,  he  pro- 
pounds questions  to  the  professors  of  economics, 
and,  as  a  recent  leading  article  in  the  London 
Times  put  it,  "he  is  met  with  a  multitude  of 
answers,  none  of  which  agrees  with  any  other, 
until  he  is  forced  to  the  suspicion  that,  for  all 
their  display  of  learning,  and  for  all  their  appa- 
ratus of  statistics,  graphs,  and  equations,  and 
their  incomprehensible  vocabulary  of  technical 
terms,  the  pundits  really  understand  the  situa- 
tion very  little  better  than  he  does  himself."  So 
one  wonders  not  that  'any  and  his  old  woman 
shy  from  the  study  of  economics  and  wander 
round  the  shops  on  Saturday  night  making  a 
penny  go  as  far  as  possible,  and,  to  their  credit, 
cracking  jokes  and  smiling  as  they  go. 

Leaving  England  on  the  last  of  August,  we 
spent  but  one  night  at  Paris,  taking  the  morning 
train  to  Geneva,  which  we  reached  on  the  evening 
of  September  1.  We  were  plunged  at  once  into 
the  League  of  Nations  atmosphere.  The  Assem- 
bly was  not  to  meet  until  September  7,  but  many 
of  the  delegates  were  here  and  the  Council  of  the 
League  was  sitting.  That  first  day  we  attended 
one  of  the  sessions.  The  Council  Chamber  is  in 
a  large  room  in  the  Secretariat  building.  The 
members,  fourteen  in  number  (five  permanent 
members  representing  the  great  Powers,  and  nine 
non-permanent  members)  sit  round  a  table  fash- 
ioned like  a  horse-shoe  (for  luck?).  The  room 
was  packed,  spectators  even  standing  two  deep 
round   the   walls.     There  have   been   pious  sug- 
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gestions  about  not  smoking,  but  no  attempt  to 
carry  them  into  practice.  I  noted  many  pipes, 
but  cigarettes  were  most  strongly  in  evidence  and 
the  temperature  of  the  room  gradually  mounted. 
Press  men,  and  a  few  press  women,  occupied  two 
or  three  rows  near  the  table,  and  here  the  cigar- 
ette smoke  was  steadily  curling  upwards. 

As  we  entered  Lord  Cecil  was  speaking,  fol- 
lowed by  Litvinov,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 
Short,  thick-necked,  spectacled,  he  read  his  speech. 
It  was  given  in  fair  English,  with  a  jerky,  emphatic 
delivery.  The  European  Union  question  was  up, 
and  he  put  the  case  against  grain  preferences 
vigorously.  Next  day  we  again  attended  the 
Council  meeting.  Scheduled  for  four  o'clock,  the 
meeting  had  not  begun  when  we  entered.  Amongst 
the  first  to  arrive  was  Lerroux,  president  of  the 
Council,  and  now  Spain's  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  A  dull,  rather  monotonous  speaker  to 
listen  to,  Lerroux  is  a  thick-set,  short  man,  and 
in  the  quite  recent  pre-revolution  days  was  not  un- 
familiar with  the  inside  of  gaols.  Then  came 
Grandi,  Italy's  Foreign  Minister,  rather  a  short 
man,  wearing  glasses  and  with  a  small  pointed 
beard,  reputed  to  be  of  exceptional  ability.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  us,  and  quite  close,  sat  Dr. 
Curtius,  of  Germany.  Clean-shaven,  alert,  and 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  I  should  place  him,  as  to 
age,  in  the  early  forties. 

Our  first  day  in  this  ancient,  historic,  and  beau- 
tiful city — about  the  size  of  Ottawa — -was  cheerful 
enough,  for  the  sun  was  shining,  it  was  warm  and 
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pleasant,  and  in  the  evening  we  got  a  fine  view 
of  Mont  Blanc,  fifty-five  miles  away.  The  Gene- 
vese  were  out  in  force,  for  incessant  rain  and  cool 
weather  had  marked  their  summer.  Lac  Leman 
is  some  fifty  miles  long,  and  I  should  imagine  not 
more  than  five  or  six  miles  wide  at  the  widest 
point.  In  reality  it  is  an  expanded  Rhone,  for 
the  huge  basin  now  called  Lac  Leman  has  been 
formed  by  the  erosion  of  the  banks  of  this  glacier- 
fed,  green-blue  river.  It  narrows  swiftly  by  the 
city  of  Geneva,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town 
rushes  impetuously  under  the  many  bridges  at 
some  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour. 

Cosmopolitan  is  the  word  to  use  in  respect  to 
the  crowds  of  guests  at  our  hotel.  Many  Italians; 
Chinese,  of  whom  one  family  consists  of  father, 
mother,  and  three  daughters,  the  female  part  of 
the  establishment  dressed  in  native  costume; 
Austrians,  one  of  them,  Count  Mensdorff,  being 
an  old  acquaintance  with  whom  I  spent  a  week- 
end at  a  country  house  in  England  the  year  be- 
fore the  war,  when  he  was  Ambassador  there. 
There  are  also  one  or  two  Indians,  several  Ru- 
manians, and  the  Australian,  New  Zealand  and 
South  African  delegations,  to  say  nothing  of 
Czechoslovakians  and  other  varieties  of  the  genus 
homo. 

The  thrifty  Genevan  hotel-keeper  reaps  a  har- 
vest in  September  when  the  League  meetings 
take  place.  Perhaps  you  cannot  blame  him  for 
giving  his  prices  an  upward  slant,  for  when  the 
representatives    of    these    fifty    nations    disperse 
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he  gets  few  guests,  and  must  make  hay  when 
the  sun  shines.  As  to  the  sun,  alas,  our  good 
weather  of  the  first  day  disappeared,  and  for 
days  it  was  abominably  cold  and  rained  steadily. 
So  cold,  indeed,  that  our  room  was  much  too 
chilly  to  write  in.  We  are  told  that  usually  Sep- 
tember is  warm  here,  and  about  the  middle  of 
October  is  the  time  set  for  turning  on  heat  in 
the  hotels.  However,  one  after  another  we  pro- 
tested, and  with  increasing  violence,  and  the 
management  yielded,  and  at  last  we  lived  in 
comfort.  One  must  not  criticize  too  harshly 
either,  for  coal  is  one  of  the  very  dear  items  here, 
anthracite  being  much  higher  in  price  than  in 
Ottawa.  Food  of  nearly  every  kind  is  dear, 
especially  meat,  which  runs  from  seventy  cents 
to  a  dollar  a  pound.  This  largely  because  the 
French  boundary  line  is  close  to  Geneva  and 
duties  are  high.  On  the  other  hand,  rents  are 
vastly  lower  than  with  us,  and  I  visited  some 
friends  who  had  a  flat,  roomy  and  charming,  and 
at  a  price  that  made  me  wriggle  with  envy. 

Times  are  a  bit  hard  in  Geneva,  for  the  American 
tourist  trade  is  a  negligible  affair  this  year.  But 
the  land  of  the  brave  and  the  free  is  not  entirely 
without  its  representatives.  The  other  evening, 
getting  a  bit  weary  of  the  steady  stream  of  alien 
tongues,  I  welcomed — though  with  some  reserva- 
tion— the  sound  of  a  somewhat  high-pitched,  rau- 
cous voice  speaking  my  own  language.  It  pro- 
ceeded from  an  old  lady  of  rather  unprepossessing 
appearance.     She  was  complaining  in  high  tones 
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of  the  inefficiency  of  the  elevator  service  and 
pointed  out  to  the  astonished  attendant  that  you 
wouldn't  find  anything  like  this  "in  Noo  York". 

I  rather  sympathised  with  her  views,  but  was 
as  startled  as  other  guests  when  she  turned  her 
attention  to  the  concierge  and  shouted  to  him 
that  she  had  lost  the  key  of  her  bedroom;  where 
was  it?  she  demanded.  He,  poor  chap,  didn't 
know,  and  was  still  more  disturbed  when  she 
yelled  at  him,  "Say,  do  you  expect  me  to  go  to 
bed  in  a  room  when  I  haven't  got  a  key  to  lock 
the  door?"  If  he  had  been  a  man  of  ready  wit 
he  would  obviously  have  assured  her  that,  after 
hearing  her  speak  and  gazing  in  her  face,  he  felt 
that  she  would  be  perfectly  safe  from  intrusion. 
However,  he  was  too  polite,  and  subsequently 
the  key  was  found,  whether  by  him  or  by  her 
I  know  not. 

I  have  not  been  to  Geneva  since  February,  1886. 
Forty-five  years  is  a  fairly  long  stretch  to  look 
forward  to;  not  so  long,  perhaps,  in  looking  back. 
So  we  started  last  Sunday  in  a  proper  spirit  by 
going  in  the  morning  to  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
just  round  the  corner  from  our  hotel.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  while  the  service  was  of  the  kind 
known  as  "high",  the  temperature  was  exactly 
the  opposite  and  I  lamented  the  absence  of  my 
overcoat.  How  old  the  church  is  I  cannot  say. 
Just  above  my  head  was  a  tablet  on  the  wall 
commemorating  the  translation  into  another  world 
of  a  soldier,  in  the  year  that  Napoleon  was  whisked 
off  to  St.  Helena.     But  such  a  date  is  modern  in 
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Geneva,  which  in  443,  after  the  passing  away  of 
the  Romans,  became  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Burgundy. 

Memories  of  many  famous  men  revive  in  this 
ancient  town.  Shelley  spent  some  time  here,  and 
didn't  go  into  raptures  over  it,  and  complained 
that  the  city  gates — now  a  thing  of  the  past — 
were  closed  at  10  p.m.  Of  Rousseau's  and  Byron's 
connections  with  Geneva  we  all  know,  and  there 
is  still  a  Rousseau  cafe,  and  a  rather  pretentious 
statue  of  Jean  Jacques.  But  another  name  espe- 
cially comes  to  the  mind,  that  of  Calvin,  that 
stern,  indomitable  reformer,  whose  sombre  genius 
was  to  have  such  a  strong  effect  on  the  Christian 
church  of  his  day.  There  is  today  in  a  public 
park  a  long  stone  wall  of  great  height,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stand  four  gigantic  figures  of 
stone.  They  were  the  four  leaders  of  the  Reforma- 
tion— Farel,  Calvin,  Beze,  and  Knox.  Strong  and 
grim  they  look,  and  I  can  imagine  how  G.  K. 
Chesterton  would  gaze  at  them,  fulminating  the 
while  at  the  fierce  way  in  which  these  Puritans 
knocked  the  joy,  and  gladness,  and  grace  out  of 
Christianity. 

But  Geneva  has  always  had  the  name  of  grim- 
ness  and  discontent  in  respect  to  existing  condi- 
tions of  the  body  social  and  politic.  It  even  had 
a  dislike  of  the  gaiety  of  life,  and  in  olden  times 
closed  its  gates  to  the  jester  and  the  mountebank 
and  opened  them  to  the  fanatic  and  crank.  Refu- 
gees, good  and  bad,  reformers  of  everything  under 
the    sun,    still    congregate    here,    and    when    the 
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League  of  Nations  meets  they  are  much  in  evi- 
dence. The  authorities  of  Geneva  do  not  much 
mind  their  presence  as  long  as  they  behave  them- 
selves. But  sometimes  they  do  not.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  not  long  ago  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Soviet  party  in  Russia  was  shot  in  Lau- 
sanne, some  forty  odd  miles  away.  I  was  told 
that  when,  subsequently,  the  Russians  were  stay- 
ing at  the  very  hotel  in  which  we  now  are,  you 
almost  had  to  show  your  passport  to  get  inside 
the  doors,  so  thick  was  the  cordon  of  Genevese 
police.  Even  yet  I  have  noticed  several  mysteri- 
ous persons  sitting  quietly  in  obscure  corners  of 
the  rotunda,  watching  those  who  come  in  and 
go  out,  and  it  does  not  require  a  Sherlock  Holmes 
to  tell  you  that  they  are  private  detectives. 


The  opening  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  took  place  on  September  7th  in  the  large 
Batiment  Electoral.  It  is  situated  across  the 
lake  on  high  ground,  while  the  Secretariat  build- 
ing, where  all  the  committee  meetings  are  held, 
is  on  this  side  of  the  water.  To  those  who  do  not 
know  Geneva  I  may  say  that  the  lake  splits  the 
city  in  two,  most  of  the  important  buildings  and 
all  the  best  shops  being  on  the  east  side.  Close 
to  our  hotel  is  the  bridge  from  which  a  little  cause- 
way leads  to  lTsle  de  Rousseau.  We  strolled 
across  there  last  evening.  The  statue  of  Rousseau 
made  Jean  Jacques  much  handsomer  than  I  had 
pictured  him,  but  that's  the  way  of  statues  some- 
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times.  The  countless  sparrows  flying  and  twitter- 
ing round  the  bronze  figure,  sometimes  perching 
unconcernedly  on  his  head  or  shoulder,  showed 
little  respect  for  the  author  of  the  Social  Contrat. 
Sunshine  and  a  Saturday  evening  had  brought 
countless  numbers  of  children,  with  their  nurses 
or  mothers,  to  the  bridges  and  the  little  island, 
and  the  lordly  swans  paddled  round  gracefully, 
gorging  themselves  on  the  bread  and  biscuits 
thrown  from  the  bridge  into  the  pellucid  waters. 

I  rather  dislike  the  thought  of  describing  the 
League  of  Nations  in  action,  for  fear  of  boring 
those  who  have  heard  much  on  the  subject.  Yet 
we  all  have  different  ways  of  treating  the  same 
subject,  and  this  may  be  said,  that  in  these  days 
of  ghastly  perplexity,  when  all  nations  are  in  the 
grip  of  non-understandable  worries,  many  eyes 
are  turned  to  Geneva  in  the  hope  of  helpful  sug- 
gestions. The  big  hall  where  the  delegates  assem- 
ble is  some  two  hundred  feet  long  by  about 
seventy-five  wide.  There  are  reserve  sections 
sloping  gently  upwards  from  the  floor;  on  the 
side  they  are  kept  for  the  use  of  secretaries  and 
officials  of  the  Secretariat,  at  the  end  for  wives 
and  daughters  of  delegates  and  distinguished  visi- 
tors. High  up  runs  a  big  gallery  to  which  the 
public  are  admitted,  and  every  morning  you  can 
see  a  queue  lined  up  in  order  to  get  the  pick  of 
the  seats.  At  one  end  is  a  high  platform  where 
the  President  sits,  flanked  on  one  side  by  Sir 
Eric  Drummond,  General  Secretary  of  the  League, 
and  on  the  other  by  one  of  the  official  interpreters 
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who  have  a  marvellous  ability  of  quick  transla- 
tion in  rendering  French  into  English,  or  English 
into  French.  Immediately  below  is  another  plat- 
form where  stands  the  tribune  from  which  every 
speaker  at  the  Assembly  must  deliver  what  he 
has  to  say. 

In  the  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  the  Assembly 
was  opened  there  was  much  strolling  about,  shak- 
ing of  hands  by  those  who  were  old  acquaintances, 
and  a  steady  hum  of  talk.  I  was  introduced  to 
Count  Apponyi,  the  veteran  Hungarian,  now 
eighty-four  years  of  age.  Very  tall,  still  vigorous, 
and  reputed  to  be  a  fine  speaker,  his  was  a  striking 
figure.  With  that  large  and  prominent  nose  he 
looked  like  a  large  and  benevolent  hawk,  and  one 
could  picture  him  as  he  might  have  appeared 
in  his  middle  years,  dressed  in  the  picturesque 
costume  of  his  country,  surveying  the  landscape 
from  the  gateway  of  a  thirteenth  century  castle. 

Then,  suddenly,  I  caught  sight  of  an  unmis- 
takable figure,  for  nobody  who  has  seen  the  pic- 
tures of  Briand*  could  fail  to  recognize  the  man 
in  the  flesh.  He  had  just  come  into  the  hall 
and  was  seated,  and  I  caught  him  in  a  prodigious 
yawn.  Veteran  of  a  hundred  political  fights, 
Briand  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities 
in  the  great  gathering.  His  position  is  somewhat 
odd  as  he  is  rather  pushed  to  one  side  at  present, 
and  speaks  for  France  with  little  authority  at 
the  moment.  Either  not  quite  seventy,  or  just 
past  that  age,  he  gives  you  the  impression  of  ojne 

*Briand  died  on  March  7th,  1932,  since  this  was  written. 
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old  before  his  time.  A  worn  look  as  of  one  who  is 
physically  anything  but  well,  he  is  an  extraordi- 
nary character.  I  was  told  by  someone  who 
should  know,  that  Briand  scarcely  understands 
any  English,  and  never  attempts  to  speak  it.  He 
reads  no  books,  but  is  a  judge  of  human  nature 
as  few  men  are,  and  with  a  most  uncanny  ability 
to  crystallize  into  vivid  phrases  the  half-thought- 
out  opinions  of  others.  I  refer  later  to  his  speech 
in  the  Assembly. 

Every  conceivable  kind  of  dress  was  in  evidence. 
There  was  something  moving  and  dramatic  in 
the  sight  of  these  representatives  of  all  races  and 
all  colours,  speaking  many  tongues  and  bent  on 
the  common  task  of  unifying  in  some  measure 
a  world  disrupted  sadly  enough  in  the  past  by 
war,  and  now  struggling  in  an  economic  morass, 
escape  from  which  seems  impossible.  The  long 
rows  of  chairs  run  right  across  the  hall,  four  seats 
at  the  farther  side  of  each  aisle,  and  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  in  the  middle.  By  the  alphabetical 
arrangement  adopted  from  the  first,  and  by  virtue 
of  spelling  her  name  in  French  (Allemagne),  Ger- 
many occupies  the  front  centre  row,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  the  Albanian,  South  African,  and 
Australian  delegations.  In  the  second  row,  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium  and  Bolivia.  The  Canadian  dele- 
gates sit  just  behind  the  Austrians,  to  our  left 
the  British  contingent,  and  then  Bulgaria.  In 
came  the  provisional  President,  Lerroux  of  Spain; 
all  took  their  places,  and  the  Twelfth  Assembly 
was  formally  opened. 
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That  night  there  was  a  dinner  by  Lord  and 
Lady  Cecil  to  the  Empire  delegates,  a  quiet, 
pleasant,  fraternizing  function.  And  here  it  may 
be  well  to  note  a  change  that  has  come  over  the 
social  activities  of  the  League  this  year.  In  the 
past  it  has  been  the  custom  to  hold  large  ban- 
quets, sometimes  two  or  three  hundred  guests 
present,  with  elaborate  decorations,  and  cham- 
pagne flowing  in  lavish  quantities.  There  has, 
indeed,  been  much  criticism  of  these  sumptuous 
feasts,  and  if  memory  serves  me  aright,  there 
was  a  speech  in  our  own  Senate  last  year  de- 
nouncing these  feasts  as  being  a  principal  char- 
acteristic of  League  operations.  Anyway,  the 
hardships  and  economies  of  the  whole  world  at 
the  present  time  have  had  the  effect  of  curbing 
anything  of  the  sort  this  year. 

Luncheons  have  largely  taken  the  place  of  the 
great  banquets  of  former  years,  champagne  has 
been  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  the  dinners 
have  been  quiet  and  friendly  affairs,  which  is 
all  to  the  good.  And  no  speeches  on  such  occa- 
sions, which  is  also  to  the  good.  But  those  who 
criticize  these  social  functions  forget  one  important 
thing,  namely,  that  in  the  friendly  intercourse 
which  then  takes  place  in  an  informal  way  you 
establish  most  useful  relations  with  influential 
people  of  other  nations,  and  obtain  information 
and  points  of  view  that  you  would  never  get 
in  the  formal  meetings  of  the  Assembly  and  its 
committees. 

There  is  much  to  suggest  our  own  Parliament 
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in  the  procedure  of  the  Assembly.  The  report 
of  the  League's  activities  forms  a  sort  of  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  the  whole  debate  thereon 
is  not  unlike  our  debate  on  the  Address.  Much 
latitude  is  allowed,  but  each  delegate  has  to  march 
up  to  the  tribune  instead  of  speaking  from  his 
seat,  which  gives  the  affair  a  more  formal  touch 
than  in  our  own  case.  Only  the  head  of  the 
delegation  speaks  on  the  "Address".  On  Monday 
an  invitation  had  been  sent  to  Mexico,  inviting 
them  to  join  the  League.  It  seems  that  when 
the  League  was  established  this  wasn't  done, 
perhaps  with  good  reasons.  However,  it  had 
been  intimated  that  "Barkis  was  willing",  so  the 
invitation  was  sent  and  that  night  the  cabled 
acceptance  was  received.  On  Tuesday  afternoon 
much  time  was  consumed  in  references  to  Mexico 
of  a  highly  complimentary  character. 

The  head  of  our  own  delegation,  Hon.  Hugh 
Guthrie,  spoke  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  made 
an  excellent  impression.  He  presented  the  por- 
trait of  the  Hon.  Raoul  Dandurand  to  the  Assem- 
bly, or  rather  announced  that  it  would  be  given 
directly  it  arrived,  made  a  graceful  reference  to 
Senator  Dandurand 's.  work  at  Geneva  in  former 
years,  and  passed  on  to  some  admirable  comments 
on  the  larger  questions  with  which  the  League  is 
now  concerned,  especially  those  in  relation  to  the 
abolition  of  war. 

Admitting  that  the  League  had  achieved  much 
fine  work  for  mankind  in  various  ways,  Mr. 
Guthrie  observed  with  emphasis,  "yet  the  success 
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or  failure  of  the  League,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  will  always  be  based  on  a  single  standard — 
has  it  succeeded  in  the  abolition  of  war,  and  the 
establishment  of  peace?" 

On  the  next  morning  Lord  Cecil  made  the  most 
moving  speech  I  heard  at  all  the  Assembly  ses- 
sions. Here  is  a  man  whose  whole  energies  have 
been  thrown  into  the  League's  work  for  years.  His 
famous  father,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  had  a  great 
stoop,  and  the  son's  is  almost  more  pronounced. 
Very  tall,  with  a  massive,  rugged  frame  and  un- 
usually large  head,  Lord  Cecil  is  a  picturesque 
figure,  and  obviously  has  a  warm  place  in  the 
affections  of  all,  as  you  could  tell  by  the  general 
applause  when  he  moved  up  to  the  tribune.  The 
warmth  of  the  feeling  towards  him  is  simply  a 
tribute  to  character.  He  has  been  dubbed  an 
idealist,  but  cynics  forget  that  the  idealism  of 
one  generation  is  the  commonplace  of  the  next. 
His  sincerity  is  acknowledged  by  all,  and  as  one 
prominent  official  remarked  to  me,  "they  will 
take  things  from  Lord  Cecil  that  they  wouldn't 
take  from  anybody  else". 

With  a  mind  bent  earnestly  towards  the  securing 
of  the  world's  peace,  he  devoted  the  larger  part 
of  his  speech  to  this  theme.  He  knows  as  well  as 
others  the  gravity  of  the  world's  economic  trou- 
bles, and  knows,  better  than  many,  that  war 
would  only  add  horror  to  horror.  "Never  was  it 
more  necessary  that  the  world,  and  that  most 
cautious  and  apprehensive  section  of  it,  the  in- 
vesting  public,    should   be   assured    of    the   con- 
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tinuance  of  peaceful  international  relations". 
Speaking  of  disarmament  he  said,  "Do  not  let  us 
think  this  is  a  matter  that  can  be  left  to  settle 
itself.  It  is  a  very  urgent  matter."  Quoting  a 
recent  report  of  the  air  manoeuvres  in  various 
countries,  he  referred  to  the  disasters  that  would 
fall  on  civilian  populations  with  incredible  rapidity 
once  the  hounds  of  war  broke  from  the  leash. 

Then  came  a  dramatic  moment,  as  he  said  with 
deep  earnestness,  "There  are  present  at  this  As- 
sembly the  representatives  of  two  great,  highly- 
respected  nations,  each  in  their  way  leaders  of  the 
thought  of  civilization.  If  there  could  be  a  real 
'rapprochement'  between  France  and  Germany, 
not  only  in  word  but  in  actions,  that  would  remove, 
I  believe,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  political 
unrest  in  the  world".  There  was  strong  applause 
as  the  words  fell  from  his  lips,  and  I  watched  with 
curiosity  the  faces  of  the  German  delegates. 

On  Friday  the  hall  was  packed  early  for  it  was 
rumoured  that  Briand  was  to  speak.  There  was 
great  hand-clapping  as  the  famous  Frenchman 
walked  slowly  up  to  the  tribune.  I  noticed  that 
even  Dr.  Curtius  clapped,  though  not  with  special 
energy.  Yet  the  Germans  know  that  Briand  had 
always  been  a  sincere  advocate  of  more  cordial 
relations  between  their  respective  countries. 
Those  who  had  heard  him  often  said  that  some- 
thing of  the  old  fire  was  gone,  and  Mr.  Wickham 
Steed  told  me  Briand  was  more  at  home  in  the 
old  Salle,  where  the  platform  was  a  long  one  and 
he   could  walk  up   and  down  and  give  greater 
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effect  to  those  marvellous  gestures  which  so  en- 
force the  words.  Here  he  was  more  restricted, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  broadcasting  to 
Paris.  Besides,  though  a  member  of  the  present 
Government  and  useful  because  of  his  great  popu- 
larity in  the  country,  he  is  not  clothed  with  such 
authority  that  he  can  speak  all  that  is  in  his  mind. 

But  what  a  born  orator  the  man  is !  Of  obscure 
origin,  Briand  was  born  in  Brittany,  educated, 
I  was  told,  in  a  charity  school,  but  even  as  a 
boy,  loved  to  go  to  meetings  and  speak.  When 
he  moved  to  Paris  and  became  an  advocate  it 
was  not  long  before  he  drifted,  or  rather  forced 
his  way,  into  politics,  and  his  powers  of  speaking 
developed  with  increasing  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising them.  I  was  assured  that  the  speech  was 
not  up  to  the  mark  in  substance,  but  it  was  a 
treat  to  listen,  and  watch.  The  extraordinary 
play  of  facial  expression,  the  movement  of  those 
flexible  fingers,  the  movement  of  the  head,  all 
adding  force  to  the  actual  words.  And  a  powerful 
voice,  vibrant,  and  of  great  range,  added  to  the 
general  effect.  Briand  has  now  gone  home,  a  sick 
man  I  should  imagine.  I  am  glad  I  heard  him 
and  can  faintly  imagine  what  he  must  have  been 
at  his  best. 

The  following  day  witnessed  the  close  of  the 
general  debate  in  the  Assembly.  Those  sceptical 
people  who  are  wont  to  question  the  value  of  the 
League  in  respect  to  its  definite  accomplishments, 
usually  entirely  overlook  the  value  of  what  may 
be   called   the    ''imponderables".     There   was   an 
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illustration  as  to  this  Saturday  morning.  Paul 
Hymans,  Belgium's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
came  to  the  tribune  first.  A  slender,  dark  man 
with  a  gentle  face,  he  pleaded  with  the  Great 
Powers  to  give  the  little  nations  a  lead  in  those 
measures  which  would  banish  the  spectre  of  war 
from  the  earth.  Right  in  front  of  him,  and  a 
little  below,  sat  the  six  German  delegates  and 
sub-delegates,  listening  patiently,  and  not  un- 
sympathetically.  Back  to  the  mind's  eye  flashed 
the  pictures  of  the  German  divisions  pushing  their 
way  through  slaughtered  thousands  across  the 
frontier,  and  marching  into  Brussels  with  men- 
acing gestures.  Surely  this  peaceful  picture  in 
the  Batiment  Electoral  carries  something  of  value 
and  significance! 

Dr.  Curtius  followed,  and  spoke  in  German, 
a  concession  which  has  been  granted  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  English  and  French  are  the  only 
official  languages  of  the  League.  He  read  his 
speech,  which  I  learnt  subsequently  was  being 
corrected  in  some  details  by  long-distance  'phone 
from  Berlin  up  to  within  ten  minutes  of  its  de- 
livery. He  laid  much  stress  on  Germany's  un- 
armed condition,  and  intimated  that  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  in  February  would  be  the 
testing  time  of  the  League,  and  when  he  pictured 
a  possible  failure  of  the  conference  there  were  not 
wanted  those  who  interpreted  his  words  as  a  hint 
that  in  such  a  case  Germany  might  withdraw 
from  the  League. 
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Once  more  I  hear  the  subdued  roar  of  London's 
ceaseless  traffic,  and  am  glad  to  be  back  again 
in  what  is  still  the  world's  metropolis  in  spite 
of  what  croakers  say  as  to  her  having  passed  the 
zenith  of  her  fame.  I  come  back  to  hear  again 
on  all  sides  the  pleasant  sounds  of  my  native 
tongue,  even  if  it  is  heard  in  a  vast  variety  of  in- 
tonations. And  with  great  respect  for  the  best 
continental  cooking,  it  is  a  relief  to  sit  down  to 
English  bills  of  fare.  Especially  it  was  a  relief 
to  get  twenty  English  shillings  for  a  pound,  worth 
only  eighteen  and  a  half  Swiss  francs,  or  ninety -five 
French  francs.  And  so  far  I  have  found  the  pound 
go  as  far  as  it  did  before  what  is  called  the  "crash". 

A  day  or  two  before  the  Assembly  closed  there 
was  a  dramatic  incident  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  when  Dr.  Sze,  the  Chinese  member  of 
the  Council,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Coun- 
cil the  Mukden  episode  in  Manchuria.  I  was  not 
present,  but  was  told  by  one  who  was  that  the 
tension  was  high  all  through  the  chamber.  Re- 
plying to  Dr.  Sze,  M.  Yoshizawa,  Japanese  Am- 
bassador at  Paris,  spoke  with  extraordinary  de- 
liberation, choosing  each  word  and  phrase  with 
an  evident  feeling  of  heavy  responsibility.  Only 
two  nights  before  I  had  been  at  a  small  private 
dinner  when  both  of  these  members  of  the  Council 
were  guests,  and  I  recall  the  pleasant  chat  over 
the  coffee  cups,  part  of  which  was  concerned  with 
the  origin  of  certain  Chinese  phrases  as  to  which 
M.  Yoshizawa  showed  a  most  unusual  historical 
knowledge. 
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This  is  hardly  the  time  to  discuss  a  matter 
which  is  still  having  its  repercussions  in  the  Far 
East,  as  elsewhere.  The  importance  of  Japanese 
interests  in  Manchuria,  the  comparative  insta- 
bility of  Chinese  governmental  control,  the  spectre 
of  a  Bolshevist  Prussian  power  hovering  in  the 
background — all  these  things  make  intelligent  dis- 
cussion of  so  vast  a  problem  impossible  at  the 
present  moment.  There  were  not  wanting  those 
who  saw  in  the  bringing  of  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Council  a  certain  shaking  of  the 
League's  prestige  if  nothing  definite  was  done. 
But  here,  again,  one  cannot  help  believing  that 
the  existence  of  the  League  as  a  body  which  is 
the  open  forum  of  the  civilized  world,  is  an  im- 
mense safety  valve,  and  if,  under  difficult  circum- 
stances which  seem  to  challenge  its  authority, 
publicity  is  given,  as  it  could  be  given  in  no  other 
way,  a  vast  gain  is  made. 

But  I  leave  further  comment  on  the  Twelfth 
Assembly  to  some  other  occasion.  In  spite  of 
pessimism,  in  spite  of  a  certain  apathy  in  regard 
to  various  matters  which  otherwise  would  have 
aroused  keen  interest,  an  apathy  caused  by  the 
uneasiness  in  all  minds  in  respect  to  the  gigantic 
dislocation  in  world  economics,  the  results  were 
by  no  means  negligible,  and  to  those  people  who 
still  think  the  League  is  outliving  its  usefulness 
one  can  only  reply  that  it  has  become  now  im- 
possible to  think  of  its  demise,  or  to  picture  a 
world  thrown  back  on  its  national  hatreds,  its 
racial   animosities,    its   perpetual   misunderstand- 
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ings,  ready  at  any  time  to  flame  into  war,  without 
the  calming  effect  of  friendly  discussions  across  the 
international  table. 

It  was  not  without  some  regret  that  one  wished 
good-bye  to  this  lovely  city  of  Geneva,  so  packed 
with  centuries  of  history.  Always  there  are  draw- 
backs, and  this  year  we  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  struck  Geneva  in  a  September,  the  coldest 
in  the  memory  of  living  men,  colder,  indeed,  than 
any  records  could  show.  The  rain,  it  is  true, 
ceased  during  the  last  week  of  our  stay,  but  we 
had  a  fine  illustration  of  what  that  wind  can  do 
which  is  called  by  the  Genevese  "La  Bise".  It 
blows  down  the  lake  between  the  mountain  ranges, 
bringing  suggestions  of  the  glaciers  of  the  north. 
To  a  healthy  person,  well  wrapped  up,  it  is  bracing 
enough,  but  it  is  treacherous,  and  there  follows 
every  variety  of  what  they  call  the  Geneva  flu. 

However,  we  were  fortunate  enough  one  Sunday 
in  the  latter  part  of  our  stay  to  be  driven  all 
round  the  lake— about  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
miles — by  a  friend,  and  a  glorious  drive  it  was. 
We  started  towards  Lausanne,  passing,  a  few 
miles  from  the  city,  Ferney,  where  Voltaire  lived 
for  the  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life.  He 
loved  to  shock  the  austere  Genevese  by  his  strange 
dress  and  brightly  decorated  carriage  drawn  by 
four  horses,  an  astonishing  sight  for  the  sober 
city.  Before  we  reached  Lausanne  we  realized 
what  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  means  to  those 
thrifty  people.  Down  the  steep  mountain  sides, 
mile  after  mile,  ran  the  rows  of  vines,  at  such  an 
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angle  that  only  hand  work  was  possible,  and  long 
retaining  walls  acted  as  a  break  to  the  inevitable 
erosion  when  heavy  rains  come.  And  wine  is 
about  as  cheap  as  water,  and  more  readily  pro- 
curable, yet  I  saw  not  a  soul  the  "worse  for  wear". 

Lausanne  itself  is  a  tremendously  hilly  little 
city,  and  beautiful  beyond  description  on  a  sunny 
day.  Coming  across  the  ocean  were  five  Canadian 
girls  on  their  way  to  school  in  Lausanne.  Schools, 
indeed,  Lausanne  has  without  number,  and  one 
can  hardly  picture  a  pleasanter  place  in  which 
to  round  off  one's  education.  At  the  end  of  the 
lake  is  beautiful  Montreux  and  the  far-famed 
Castle  of  Chillon.  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
Byron's  poetry,  and  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  if 
not  one  of  his  best  poems,  has  many  moving  pas- 
sages. All  the  same,  Byron  got  off  on  the  wrong 
foot,  and  his  famous  prisoner,  much  idealized, 
was  in  fact  a  good  deal  of  a  swashbuckler  and  cut- 
throat, and  gave  the  Genevese  a  lot  of  anxiety. 
Round  the  end  of  the  lake  you  cross  the  Rhone, 
here  a  quite  peaceful  and  not  very  impressive 
river,  and  a  marked  contrast  to  the  appearance 
it  makes  as  it  races  out  below  the  city  of  Geneva, 
its  blue-green  waters  swirling  into  sunny  France. 

Close  to  the  lake,  on  each  side,  you  run  into 
French  territory,  and  it  seems  odd  to  slow  up  as 
you  face  the  scrutiny  of  the  uniformed  customs 
officers,  first  French,  then  Swiss,  then  another 
batch  of  French  officials,  before  you  come  to  the 
environs  of  Geneva.  I  have  spoken  previously  of 
the  cosmopolitan  character  of  Geneva.     Of  the 
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present  population  of  126,000,  there  are  no  less 
than  35,000  foreigners.  And  this  is  the  normal 
proportion,  for,  when  the  summer  comes,  thou- 
sands of  students,  delegates  to  congresses,  and  so 
on,  swell  still  more  the  foreign  population.  I  had 
little  enough  time  to  spy  out  the  many  places  of 
historical  interest,  but  did  make  a  point  before 
leaving  of  seeing  the  famous  Wall  of  Remem- 
brance, one  of  ,the  memorable  monuments  of 
Europe,  but  I  refrain  from  attempting  any  descrip- 
tion of  that  symbol  of  the  great  struggle  for 
religious  liberty  in  Europe. 

Our  last  week  in  Geneva  was  rendered  a  bit 
hectic  by  matters  not  concerned  with  the  League 
of  Nations,  but  with  British  finance.  I  shall  not 
forget  in  a  hurry  that  morning  when  a  perturbed 
gentleman  accosted  us  at  breakfast  with  the  news 
that  England  had  gone  off  the  gold  standard, 
and  that  things  generally  were  going  to  the  deuce. 
"Had  I  got  my  money  in  dollars,  or  pounds?" 
Well,  pounds,  of  course.  One  had  always  thought 
of  the  English  pound  as  a  sort  of  Rock  of  Gib- 
raltar, immovable,  comforting  to  those  who  be- 
lieved in  the  stability  of  their  universe.  When 
I  hied  to  the  bank  for  change  to  pay  hotel  bills 
and  buy  transportation  to  England,  it  was  a  very 
perplexed  manager  who  told  me  he  couldn't  get 
through  to  England  on  the  'phone  and  didn't 
know  where  he  was  at.  "Cook's"  were  the  same, 
and  in  the  matter  of  English  pounds  they  were 
not  "taking  any". 

The  manager,  who  had  been  a  major  in  the 
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British  army  during  the  war,  had  been  manager 
of  a  bank  in  Cologne  when  the  mark  took  its 
downward  flight  in  1921.  He  described  to  me  in 
most  graphic  terms  the  feverish  time  they  went 
through  when  the  mark,  smashing  down  to  4,000 
for  a  pound,  in  an  hour  or  two  later  took  another 
tragic  fall  to  15,000,  and  before  the  presses  could 
get  enough  fifteen- thousand  notes  out,  fell  a  few 
thousands  lower.  It  was  an  interesting  and  rather 
a  long  story.  Meanwhile  I  wondered  what  he 
was  going  to  do  with  me.  The  normal  rate  was 
twenty-four  francs  ninety  for  a  pound.  He  finally 
offered  me  twenty- two,  and  apologized,  and  hinted 
he  might  do  something  in  compensation  when  the 
sick  pound  recovered,  which  it  would  probably 
do  in  a  day  or  two.  I  took  it.  Two  days  later 
he  was  paying  to  others  twenty  francs,  and  a  day 
later  eighteen  and  a  half.  With  people  running 
about  wondering  what  they  should,  or  should  not 
do,  it  made  one  think  of  the  confusion  of  those 
frightful  days  of  August,  1914,  when  English 
money,  and  money  of  any  kind,  was  unobtainable. 
And  now,  as  I  write,  the  news  has  come  of  a 
general  election  in  England,  an  election  inspired 
by  the  belief  that  over  and  above  all  other  con- 
siderations it  is  necessary  to  replace  uncertainty 
by  certainty,  necessary  to  subordinate  all  other 
things  to  the  supremely  important  task  of  re- 
storing stability  to  the  financial  system  of  the 
country.  And  here  again  you  get  illustrations  of 
the  old  English  phlegm  and  unshakable  courage. 
I   have   talked   with   all   sorts   and   conditions   of 
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men.  In  a  more  or  less  vague  way  they  know 
something  is  "rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark", 
but  they  look  at  you  cheerfully  and  opine  that 
they  "will  get  through  all  right".  And  one  be- 
lieves they  will.  Dark  days  have  come  before  to 
these  island  people  and  they  have  emerged  from 
them  unbroken.  One  recalls  those  graphic  pic- 
tures of  the  frightful  distress  in  the  north  of 
England  eighty  years  ago,  given  by  the  author 
of  Cr  an  ford.  Then  there  was  the  long  period  of 
depression  following  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

Even  as  far  back  as  1691,  Sir  William  Petty, 
a  noted  political  economist,  wrote  of  the  state 
of  his  country:  "The  whole  Kingdom  grows  every 
day  poorer  and  poorer;  formerly  it  abounded  with 
Gold,  now  there  is  a  great  scarcity  both  of  Gold 
and  Silver;  there  is  no  trade  nor  employment  for 
the  people;  taxes  have  been  many  and  great; 
Trade  in  general  doth  lamentably  decay."  Then, 
having  got  off  his  jeremiad,  the  old  English  writer 
consoles  himself  by  turning  to  the  brighter  side 
of  the  picture,  recounts  some  of  the  reasons  for 
thankfulness,  and  ends:  "These  general  Observa- 
tions, and  that  Men  eat,  and  drink,  and  laugh  as 
they  used  to  do,  have  encouraged  me  to  try  if 
I  could  also  comfort  others,  being  satisfied  myself 
that  the  Interest  and  Affairs  of  England  are  in  no 
deplorable  Condition." 

Well,  they  still  eat,  drink,  and  laugh,  whether 
present  conditions  are  deplorable  or  not.  As  I 
write  these  lines  I  have  just  returned  from  West- 
minster,   where    I    witnessed    the   closing   scenes 
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which  marked  the  death  of  this  Parliament.  Sit- 
ting near  me  in  the  gallery  were  two  men  who 
were  no  strangers  to  Canada,  one  a  distinguished 
surgeon,  the  other,  soldier,  statesman,  and  scien- 
tist, to  wit,  our  friend  General  Smuts,  looking 
hale  and  hearty. 

The  old,  dingy,  historic  chamber  had  an  espe- 
cial interest  for  one  who,  like  myself,  has  had 
some  years  in  the  Parliamentary  arena,  Besides, 
there  is  something  a  little  pathetic  about  the 
closing  hours  of  a  Parliament.  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  was  only  in  the  Chamber  for  a  short 
time,  and  looked  worn,  which  is  not  surprising. 
Mr.  Snowden  didn't  show  up  at  all,  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  only  for  a  few  minutes.  On  the  whole 
there  is  more  interruption  of  speakers,  more  noise 
than  there  is  in  our  House.  Shortly  after  four 
o'clock  the  business  was  through,  and  that  ven- 
erable institution,  Black  Rod,  marched  up  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Commons  chamber. 
Members  filed  into  the  Lords  and  when  the 
Speaker  returned  he  read  the  King's  speech  and 
declared  Parliament  prorogued. 


MARIE  ANTOINETTE 

THAT  remarkable  man,  Lord  Acton,  once 
spoke  in  an  almost  inspired  way  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  he  was  devoted,  history.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  play  of  those  moral  forces,  now 
creating,  now  destroying,  always  transmuting, 
which  had  moulded  and  remoulded  human  in- 
stitutions and  had  given  to  the  human  spirit 
its  ceaselessly  changing  forms  of  energy.  Lord 
Bryce,  who  listened  to  him,  said  that  it  was  as 
if  the  whole  landscape  of  history  had  been  sud- 
denly lit  up  by  a  burst  of  sunlight. 

We  see  the  play  of  those  forces  during  certain 
great  crises  in  human  affairs  at  different  times, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  One  such 
was  when  Cromwell's  Ironsides  swept  Charles 
the  First  from  the  throne  of  England,  amidst  a 
conflict  that  tore  into  the  very  vitals  of  the 
English  people.  Another  was  that  memorable 
period  in  the  history  of  France  which  marked, 
through  a  storm  of  terror  that  shook  Europe  as 
well  as  France,  the  fall  of  an  ancient  regime  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  nation.  A  third  was  that 
Revolution  which  was  destined  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  great  Republic  known  as  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  all  these  events  great  figures  appear  on  the 
stage,  some  dominant  and  menacing,  playing  their 
part,    only    to    disappear    in    the    maelstrom    of 
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furious  days;  others,  more  beneficent,  surviving 
to  a  nobler  fate.  Time,  the  great  sifter  of  the 
tangled  story,  brings  a  proper  perspective  to  those 
who  look  back  on  the  dramas  of  the  past.  The 
biographer,  if  he  has  the  true  historic  sense,  paints 
for  us  the  portraits  of  the  dramatis  personae, 
giving  what  he  can  of  vividness  in  the  touch, 
and  relating  the  protagonists  of  the  great  forces 
which  swayed  the  people  and  the  nations  of  their 
day  and  generation. 

Thus,  the  great  figures  of  Cromwell  and  Milton 
have  been  painted  for  us  in  a  manner  that  em- 
phasizes the  historic  events  of  their  day.  And 
again,  of  that  stupendous  French  Revolutionary 
period,  we  have  not  only  had  endless  "histories", 
but  much  light  thrown  on  the  scene  by  those 
writers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  sketching 
in  detail  the  lives  of  Robespierre,  of  Talleyrand, 
of  scores  of  others  who  shared  the  terrors  of  those 
epoch-making  years,  and  amongst  them  that  ill- 
starred  and  tragic  figure,  Marie  Antoinette. 

About  her  much  has  been  written,  both  by 
competent,  and  incompetent  hands.  There  has 
been  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  life  and  tragic 
fate  of  that  Queen  of  France  by  the  translation 
into  English  of  Stefan  Zweig's  Marie  Antoinette. 
Frankly,  in  the  matter  of  veracity,  "blurbs"  are 
suspect  to  me.  I  read  on  the  "jacket":  "By  in- 
stilling into  familiar  events  fresh  glamour  and 
excitement,  by  adding  to  known  facts  new  ma- 
terial hitherto  buried  in  dusty  archives,  by  blending 
the  whole  with  psychological  insight  and  dramatic 
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power  in  superb  prose,  Stefan  Zweig  has  created  a 
final  word  in  history  and  an  event  in  literature." 

These  are  strong  claims  indeed.  We  are  assured 
that  in  Germany  Marie  Antoinette  is  regarded  as 
his  masterpiece.  Many  such  remarks  were  made 
respecting  the  work  of  another  writer  known  to 
the  public  as  Emil  Ludwig.  We  recall  the  acclaim 
given  to  Air.  Ludwig 's  Napoleon,  the  avidity  with 
which  it  was  devoured  by  thousands  of  readers, 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  St.  Helena  chapters,  the 
casual  way  in  which  the  author  omitted  to  quote 
his  authorities,  and  the  amazing  manner  in  which 
he  put  into  Napoleon's  mouth  numberless  "solilo- 
quies", which  were  of  Mr.  Ludwig's  manufacture. 

Occasionally,  I  was  reminded  of  Emil  Ludwig 
as  I  was  reading  Mr.  Zweig's  volume.  It  may 
frankly  be  conceded,  however,  that  the  author  of 
Marie  Antoinette  has  refrained  from  putting  into 
the  mouths  of  his  characters  phrases  which  never 
proceeded  therefrom,  and  in  his  "postface"  he 
does  deal  with  the  question  of  his  historical  re- 
searches. It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  write 
of  the  soul-shaking  events  of  those  momentous 
days  without  perceiving,  and  expressing,  some- 
thing of  their  dramatic  qualities,  and  Mr.  Zweig 
cannot  be  said  to  have  failed  in  this  respect. 
But  to  tell  us  he  has  created  a  final  word  in  his- 
tory is  going  far. 

Hilaire  Belloc  wrote  a  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette 
in  1909  to  which  he  devoted  great  research.  It 
went  through  many  editions,  and  he  remarked, 
not  so  long  ago,  "I  see  no  cause  to  modify  the 
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general  judgment  which  I  came  to  during  the 
full  study  of  my  material  from  twenty  to  eighteen 
years  ago.  No  new  material  of  any  importance  has 
come  to  light  in  the  interval". 

As  Mr.  Zweig  points  out,  there  were  many 
spurious  documents  relating  to  Marie  Antoinette 
published  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  these 
he  has  wisely  refrained  from  quoting.  He  used 
freely  the  State  Archives  in  Vienna,  especially 
the  correspondence  between  Maria  Theresa  and 
her  daughter,  Marie  Antoinette.  This,  however, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  new  material,  and  doubt- 
less Mr.  Belloc  had  access  to  all  of  it.  The  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  extent  to  which  this  corre- 
spondence was  drawn  on  by  the  two  writers. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  Count  Fersen.  Mr.  Zweig  is 
of  the  school  which,  believes  that  the  public 
doesn't  want  those  things  hushed  up  which  will 
provide  "glamour  and  excitement",  and  to  pro- 
vide such  he  has  developed  one  or  two  themes 
at  unnecessary  length,  and  with  unnecessary  em- 
phasis. Thus  the  treatment  of  the  first  seven 
years  of  Marie  Antoinette's  married  life,  in  which 
the  physical  impotence  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  is 
elaborately  set  forth  with  a  wealth  of  detail,  is 
not  requisite  to  the  proving  of  his  point,  namely, 
that  owing  to  these  sex  frustrations,  the  young 
Dauphiness  turned  to  a  life  of  excitement  which 
had  grave  social  and  political  consequences.  Mr. 
Belloc  does  not  ignore  the  matter,  and  has  ob- 
viously read  the  correspondence  of  Marie  Antoin- 
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ette  with  her  mother  which  dealt  with  it.  But 
he  treats  the  subject  with  a  decent  restraint,  and 
at  sufficient  length. 

Then  we  have  much  argument  from  Mr.  Zweig 
to  prove  that  Count  Fersen  was  not  only  Marie 
Antoinette's  friend,  but  also  her  lover  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  ''He  was  never",  contends 
Mr.  Belloc,  "her  'lover';  the  whole  sequence  is 
that  of  a  devotion  as  in  a  tale  or  a  song,  and  yet 
burning  in  living  beings;  a  thing  to  the  French 
incomprehensible,  to  men  of  other  countries,  to 
Englishmen,  for  instance,  comprehensible  enough." 

Stefan  Zweig  will  have  none  of  this  milk-and- 
water,  platonic  business.  When  Fersen  in  an 
hour  of  danger  comes  to  help  the  Queen,  and 
gains  admittance,  in  spite  of  sentries,  to  the 
Tuileries,  Mr.  Zweig  observes:  "Anyone  who 
chooses  to  do  so  is,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  be- 
lieve that  this  night  was  exclusively  devoted  to 
platonically  chivalrous  service,  and  to  political 
conversation.  But  those  who  know  the  spell  of 
ardent  passion,  those  whose  observations  of  them- 
selves and  others  have  convinced  them  that  hot 
blood  will  run  its  course,  can  hardly  doubt  that, 
even  if  Fersen  has  not  already  long  ere  this  be- 
come Marie  Antoinette's  lover,  he  must  have  be- 
come her  lover  on  so  fateful  a  night." 

The  judicial  reader  will  conclude  that  our  author 
has  somewhat  laboured  this  whole  affair,  and  that 
the  question  whether  Fersen  and  Marie  Antoin- 
ette sought  a  physical  satisfaction  in  their  love, 
or  whether  he  was  simply  the  high  and  chivalrous 
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friend,  is  not  sufficiently  important  to  warrant 
all  the  space  Mr.  Zweig  gives  to  the  proving  of 
his  argument. 

Then,  finally,  we  come  to  that  grotesque  charge 
against  the  imprisoned  Queen,  of  committing 
incest  with  her  eight-year-old  child.  It  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  iniquitous  Hebert,  scurrilous  editor 
of  Pere  Duchesne.  Let  us  note  Carlyle's  reference 
to  this  when,  in  his  French  Revolution,  he  so  dra- 
matically describes  the  trial  of  the  Queen. 

'  'Scandalous  Hebert  has  borne  his  testimony 
as  to  many  things;  as  to  one  thing,  concerning 
Marie  Antoinette  and  her  little  Son— wherewith 
Human  Speech  had  better  not  farther  be  soiled. 
She  has  answered  Hebert;  a  Juryman  begs  to 
observe  that  she  has  not  answered  as  to  'this'. 
'I  have  not  answered',  she  exclaims  with  noble 
emotion,  'because  Nature  refuses  to  answer  such 
a  charge  brought  against  a  Mother.  I  appeal  to 
all  the  Mothers  that  are  here.'  Robespierre,  when 
he  heard  of  it,  broke  out  into  something  like  swear- 
ing at  the  brutish  blockheadism  of  this  Hebert,  on 
whose  foul  head  his  foul  lie  has  recoiled." 

Mr.  Zweig  proceeds  to  indulge  in  details  of  this 
unsavoury  business  as  nauseous  as  they  are  un- 
necessary. The  fact  is  that  in  these  matters  to 
which  I  have  made  reference,  he  has  overdone 
the  thing,  and  his  elaboration  of  them  is  to  my 
mind  a  blemish  on  a  biographical  work  of  interest 
and  some  importance. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Belloc  touches 
more  effectively  than  the  later  writer  on  the 
European  background  to  the  Revolution.     Revo- 
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lutionary  France  found  itself  pressed  by  outside 
enemies  who  were  quite  prepared  to  divide  its 
territories.  But  if  history  teaches  us  anything, 
it  is  that  outside  interference  and  pressure  con- 
solidates national  feeling  against  the  invader.  We 
have  witnessed  it  in  Russia,  in  Ireland  today, 
and  probably  would  in  Cuba,  if  the  United  States 
had  pressed  interference  too  far. 

Marie  Antoinette  herself,  notwithstanding  her 
desire  to  see  Austria  advance  victoriously  against 
the  revolutionary  forces,  sensed  this  danger.  Mr. 
Zweig  forcibly  points  out  that  the  notorious  Mani- 
festo of  the  Allied  troops  to  the  French,  in  '93, 
was  a  domineering  and  offensive  document,  fatal 
to  their  cause.  If  it  was  designed  to  frighten  the 
revolutionaries  into  holding  their  hands  from  ex- 
treme measures  it  signally  failed  in  its  purpose, 
for  it  led  to  the  "Terror",  and  probably  hastened 
the  death  of  the  Queen.  Mr.  Belloc  treats  this 
feature  of  the  story  fully,  and  had  evidently  care- 
fully gone  over  the  whole  terrain  concerned.  The 
fortress  of  Maubeuge  hung  out  desperately.  "Mau- 
beuge  once  fallen,  all  the  Revolution  also  fell". 

"On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  October,  Marie 
Antoinette  was  led  out  of  her  cell  for  her  Pre- 
liminary Interrogation.  She  was  in  deep  ignor- 
ance of  her  position  and  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Sunday 
night  fell  over  Paris  and  over  those  long  Flemish 
hills.  The  morrow  was  to  see  the  beginning  of 
two  things :  the  trial  of  the  Queen  and  the  opening 
of  a  battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
French  people." 
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And  in  alternating  passages  Belloc  paints  the 
pictures,  on  the  one  hand  of  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  trial,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  fortunes  of 
war  with  Maubeuge  as  the  vital  factor.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  himself  called  the  relief  of  Maubeuge 
"the  chief  feat  of  arms  of  the  Republic". 

In  writing  a  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette  it  would 
be  impossible,  without  undue  length,  to  deal  with 
pre-revolutionary  France,  and  neither  of  the 
authors  here  referred  to  has  attempted  the  task. 
Yet  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  Revolution, 
to  gain  anything  like  a  clear  conception  of  its 
causes,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  something 
of  the  conditions  during  the  long  reign  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth. 

In  De  Tocqueville's  Uancien  Regime  one  gets 
a  powerful  light  on  conditions  as  they  were  during 
the  reign  of  that  monarch  called  at  one  time 
"the  well-beloved",  the  man  who  met  so  grue- 
some an  end,  who  in  death  was  unwept,  unhon- 
oured,  and  unsung.  Arthur  Young's  Travels  in 
France  gives  an  unforgettable  picture  of  the  op- 
pression and  destitution  of  the  French  peasantry, 
and  John  Morley's  books  on  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
and  the  Encyclopaedists,  will  be  found  extraordi- 
narily helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  intel- 
lectual revolt  which  preceded  the  Revolution  itself. 

In  the  Introduction  to  his  biography,  Mr. 
Zweig  observes  that  Marie  Antoinette  was  a 
"mediocre,  an  average  woman",  destined  by  fate 
to  be  a  great,  even  heroic  figure,  in  the  stupendous 
drama  of  the  opening  phases  of  the  French  Revo- 
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lution.  There  were  those  who  saw  her  as  vile, 
and  who  denounced  her  as  guilty  of  every  crime. 
There  were  those  who,  like  Burke,  visualized  her 
as  something  far  different.  Who  does  not  recall 
that  noble  passage  in  the  Reflections} 

"I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating 
and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began 
to  move  in,  glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full 
of  life,  and  splendour  and  joy.  ...  I  thought 
ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped  from  their 
scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened 
her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone — 
that  of  sophists,  economists,  and  calculators,  has 
succeeded;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  exting- 
uished forever The  unbought  grace  of 

life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of 
manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise  is  gone! 
It  is  gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that 
chastity  of  honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound, 
which  inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity, 
which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched.     ..." 

The  French  Revolution  is  long  past  and  gone, 
but  the  repercussions  were  heard  round  the  world 
for  a  century,  and  the  echoes  thereof  stir  the  air 
even  in  our  day  and  time. 

History  records  innumerable  instances  in  which 
Royal  marriages  have  changed  the  fate  of  nations, 
and  rival  dynasties  have  shifted  their  alliances, 
making  friends  of  their  former  opponents.  In 
our  own  times  when  Demos  has  found  power 
transferred  to  itself  from  Monarchy,  matters  are 
different,  and  Royal  relationships  between  Ger- 
many and  England  were  powerless  to  avert  war 
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between  the  two  countries  in  1914.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  England,  Prussia, 
France,  Austria,  were  casting  uneasy  looks  at  each 
other,  and  the  Colossus  of  the  North  was  seeking 
to  extend  Russian  influence  in  the  European 
sphere. 

Maria  Theresa,  of  Austria,  worried  herself,  not 
without  reason,  about  the  designs  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  She  looked  hopefully,  and  worked 
hard,  for  an  alliance  with  France.  There  were 
carefully-laid  plans  to  promote  the  marriage  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth's  grandson  to  an  Austrian 
princess.  The  particular  princess  thought  of  was 
Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa, 
then,  in  1766,  a  child  of  eleven  years  old. 

Louis  was  not  an  easy  monarch  to  handle.  His 
morals,  even  in  that  easy-going  age,  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  For  many  years  his  mistress, 
the  Pompadour,  had  been  the  power  behind  the 
throne,  and  now,  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life, 
had  been  replaced  by  Madame  Dubarry.  Mr. 
Zweig  observes:  ''Sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the 
populace,  with  a  past  which  would  certainly  not 
bear  investigation,  and  having  (if  rumour  be  true) 
spent  some  time  in  a  brothel  before  she  was  pro- 
moted to  be  the  King's  bed-fellow,  she  got  a 
complaisant  protector  to  buy  her  a  titled  husband, 
Count  Dubarry,  a  most  accommodating  person, 
who  disappeared  from  the  scene  immediately  after 
the  paper  marriage."  This  was  the  woman  de- 
scribed by  Carlyle  after  her  fall,  when  Louis  had 
died,  as  "A  foul  worm;  hatched  by  royal  heat,  on 
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foul   composts,    into   a   flaunting   butterfly;   now 
diswinged,  and  again  a  worm!" 

Louis,  however,  finally  acceded  to  Maria 
Theresa's  wishes.  The  Dauphin  was  betrothed  to 
the  young  Marie  Antoinette,  scarcely  fifteen  years 
old.  It  was  a  child  marriage  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  for  the  combined  ages  of  the  Dauphin 
and  his  bride  were  hardly  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  Abbe  Vermond  was  sent  to  Vienna  some 
time  before  the  marriage  to  superintend  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  Austrian  princess.    He  wrote: 

'  'She  has  a  most  graceful  figure ;  holds  herself  well. 
Her  character,  her  heart  are  excellent.  .  .  .  Un- 
fortunately up  to  the  age  of  twelve  she  has  not 
been  trained  to  concentrate  in  any  way.  Since 
she  is  rather  lazy  and  extremely  frivolous,  she  is 
hard  to  teach.  ...  I  came  in  the  end  to  recog- 
nize that  she  would  only  learn  so  long  as  she 
was  being  amused." 

Many  of  those  who  visit  Versailles  for  the  first 
time  must  have  pondered  the  chequered  history 
of  that  great  palace  with  its  vast  gardens,  elabo- 
rate fountains,  and  formal  magnificence.  It  re- 
mains today  a  melancholy  attestation  of  the  pomp 
and  power  of  a  regime  long  vanished  into  oblivion. 
It  was  built  by  the  great  Louis  the  Fourteenth  as 
an  illustration  of  his  maxim,  "L'Etat  c'est  moi". 

''Enough  for  him  to  stretch  out  a  commanding 
arm,  and  forthwith  from  swamp  and  sand  there 
arose  pleasure  gardens  and  woods,  cascades  and 
grottoes,  the  most  sumptuous  palace  in  the  world. 
From  this  astronomical  point,  arbitrarily  chosen 
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by  the  monarch,  the  sun  was  henceforth  to  shine 
upon  his  kingdom.  Versailles  was  built  to  give 
France  a  tangible  demonstration  that  the  people 
was  nothing  and  the  king  everything." 

The  splendour  was  still  somewhat  in  evidence 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  but  the  power 
was  gone.  The  great  figures  of  former  days  had 
given  place  to  a  horde  of  parasites  who  hunted 
preferment  through  the  influence  of  a  King's 
mistresses. 

And  now  a  young  Dauphiness  of  fifteen  sum- 
mers, some  day  to  be  Queen  of  France,  was  to 
be  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  threading  a  difficult 
way  through  the  maze  of  court  etiquette.  Rather 
sympathetically  we  watch  her  long  refusal  to 
recognize  the  Dubarry,  notwithstanding  the  fran- 
tic efforts  of  that  scandalous  female.  But  the 
old  Louis  would  have  none  of  this  ignoring  of 
his  mistress,  to  whom  everyone  else  paid  court. 
Maria  Theresa  became  alarmed  at  possible  poli- 
tical results,  and  at  last,  by  a  brief  word  and  nod 
of  recognition  by  the  Dauphiness,  king  and  mis- 
tress were  appeased.  Marie  Antoinette  turned  to 
pleasure  of  a  kind  highly  irregular  from  the  official 
point  of  view.  She  incensed  the  aristocratic  place- 
seekers  by  her  total  indifference,  and  here  the 
seeds  were  laid  for  that  hostility  which  was  to  have 
so  fatal  an  effect  in  after  years. 

Three  years  after  marriage  the  Dauphiness  was 
permitted  to  make  an  official  visit  to  Paris.  Our 
author  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  tremendous 
enthusiasm  of  the  crowd.     She  thought  it  "won- 
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derful  that  she  should  be  loved  by  this  unknown 
people,  henceforward  she  regarded  it  as  her 
unchallengeable  right  to  be  adored  by  twenty 
millions,  and  had  not  the  glimmer  of  a  notion 
that  rights  imply  duties,  or  that  even  the  most 
devoted  love  will  languish  when  nothing  is  done 
to  requite  it." 

A  great  poet  wrote  once  that  the  good  die  first, 
"and  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer's  dust 
burn  to  the  socket."  Louis  the  Fifteenth's  candle 
had  certainly  burnt  to  the  socket.  In  1774  the 
King,  his  body  worn  by  past  excesses,  became 
alarmingly  ill.  Fourteen  medical  attendants  hov- 
ered round  him.  The  news  ran  like  wild-fire 
through  Versailles  that  it  was  smallpox.  Into 
the  ghastly  details  of  that  death-bed  I  will  not 
enter.  Both  on  this  occasion,  and  on  that  of 
the  birth  of  Marie  Antoinette's  first  child,  we  are 
struck  by  the  appalling  publicity  which  charac- 
terized such  events  compared  with  the  more  decent 
modern  customs. 

The  enfeebled  and  dissolute  sovereign,  pitiful 
descendant  of  the  "Grand  Monarque",  passed. 
Before  his  passing  there  were  rumblings  of  the 
approaching  storm,  but  he  heard  them  not.  There 
came  the  ancient  cry,  "The  King  is  dead,  long  live 
the  King!"  What  sort  of  man  was  it  who  now 
mounted  the  throne  of  France?  Let  us  take  Mr. 
Zweig's  picture. 

"Well  intentioned  though  he  was,  he  had  con- 
tinually to  overcome  a  constitutional  inertia 
before   he    could   do   anything.      Love,    pleasure, 
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desire,  anxiety,  pain,  fear — none  of  these  passions 
could  pierce  his  tough  hide;  and  even  immediate 
peril  to  his  life  could  not  stir  him  out  of  his  leth- 
argy. When  the  Revolutionists  were  storming 
the  Tuileries,  his  pulse  was  not  quickened  by  a 
single  beat  per  minute ;  and  during  the  night  be- 
fore he  was  guillotined  the  two  pillars  of  his 
well-being,  sleep  and  appetite,  remained  unper- 
turbed. Nothing  could  alarm  him,  nothing  arouse 
his  enthusiasm." 

And  what  of  the  new  Queen?  The  lofty  posi- 
tion in  which  she  now  found  herself  simply  meant 
increased  scope  for  personal  freedom.  She  writes 
to  her  mother:  "Although  God  decreed  that  I 
should  be  born  in  the  rank  I  now  occupy,  I  cannot 
but  marvel  at  the  dispensation  of  Providence, 
thanks  to  which  I,  the  youngest  of  your  children, 
have  been  chosen  to  be  queen  over  the  finest 
realm  in  Europe."  Had  she  but  known  that  it 
was  a  high  duty  to  see  something  of  that  realm, 
and  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  those  twenty-five 
million  subjects,  how  different  a  story  of  France 
would  have  been  written!  Neither  she  nor  her 
royal  husband  knew  anything  of  France,  save 
what  was  covered  in  the  few  short  miles  between 
Paris  and  Versailles. 

In  Vienna  a  shrewd,  powerful,  and  anxious 
woman  was  not  comfortable  about  the  future. 
She  knew  her  daughter,  and  that  daughter's  weak- 
nesses. Urgently  did  Maria  Theresa  warn  her 
about  the  dangers  that  wait  upon  one  who  thinks 
of  nothing  but  pleasure.  "That  is  what  I  am 
most  afraid  of  in  your  case.     You  must  learn  to 
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interest  yourself  in  serious  matters."  Too  late, 
alas,  came  that  turning  to  serious  matters,  that 
change,  which  marked  the  tragic  contrast  between 
the  far-flashing  splendours  and  frivolities  of  Ver- 
sailles of  the  Little  Trianon,  and  the  sombre  days 
that  ushered  in  the  Terror.  Maria  Theresa  wrote, 
prophetically,  to  her  Ambassador  in  Paris,  "I  fancy 
her  good  days  are  past." 

The  young  Queen  was  the  dominant  partner  of 
the  Monarchy.  Her  wishes  were  granted,  some- 
times reluctantly,  by  Louis.  Gambling,  jewellery, 
masked  balls,  she  turned  continually  to  these  and 
other  diversions.  Tired  of  the  formalities  of 
Versailles,  she  looked  for  a  place  where  she  could 
have  a  fuller  freedom.  Thereupon  Louis  bestowed 
on  her  the  summer  palace  of  the  Little  Trianon. 
The  place  was  built  by  Louis  the  Fifteenth  who 
"had  made  a  plentiful  use  of  it  as  an  unwatched 
love-nest  for  his  amusements  with  the  Dubarry, 
and  other  light-of -loves".  Of  the  doings  there  in 
the  following  years,  of  the  vast  sums  of  money 
extorted  from  a  depleted  exchequer,  I  need  not 
speak. 

Joseph  II  of  Austria  visited  his  sister,  and  was 
shocked.  He  shared  his  mother's  fears,  and  warn- 
ed Marie  Antoinette:  "In  very  truth  I  tremble 
for  your  happiness,  seeing  that  in  the  long  run 
things  cannot  go  on  like  this  .  .  .  the  revolution 
will  be  a  cruel  one,  and  perhaps  of  your  own 
making."  Prophetic  words,  but  many  years  were 
to  pass  before  that  sister  heeded  their  import. 
By  1785  the  alienation  of  many  aristocratic  fami- 
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lies  had  materialized.  In  other  quarters  the  storm 
was  brewing.  But  in  Little  Trianon  the  Queen 
was  preparing  to  act  the  part  of  Rosine  in  Beau- 
marchais'  play,  Le  Bar  bier  de  Seville.  That  the 
play,  and  Beaumarchais'  other  comedy,  Le  Mariage 
de  Ftgaro,  contained  enough  explosive  material  to 
blow  to  atoms  all  the  traditional  respect  for 
royalty  and  monarchial  institutions  mattered  little 
to  a  Marie  Antoinette  on  pleasure  bent. 

We  come  now  to  the  famous  scandal  of  the 
Diamond  Necklace.  It  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell 
here.  Like  other  writers  Mr.  Zweig  deals  with  it 
in  extenso.  Some  readers  will  recall  Carlyle's 
famous  chapter  on  this  vast  fraud  in  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays.  Was  there  ever  a  more  daring 
swindler  than  the  notorious  Comtesse  de  Lamotte- 
Valois,  an  easier  dupe  than  His  Eminence  Car- 
dinal de  Rohan? 

That  prince  of  quacks,  Cagliostro,  plays  his  part 
in  the  affair.  As  for  the  luckless  Queen,  absolutely 
innocent  in  the  whole  tragi-comedy,  Mr.  Belloc 
thinks,  as  does  Stefan  Zweig,  that  she  and  the 
King  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  sending  all  the  con- 
spirators to  trial.  Certainly  the  acquittal  of  de 
Rohan  meant  an  indirect  condemnation  of  the 
Queen.  The  populace  refused  to  believe  that  she 
was  not  involved,  and  it  added  enormously  to 
the  already  formidable  pile  of  black  marks  against 
Marie  Antoinette. 

The  Diamond  Necklace  scandal,  and  the  reve- 
lations of  the  national  deficit  made  by  Controller- 
General  of  Finance,  Calonne,  brought  a  storm  of 
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obloquy  on  the  Queen.  Never  had  there  been 
such  a  deluge  of  pamphlets  and  defamatory  writ- 
ings. At  last  Marie  Antoinette  was  aroused  from 
her  long  sleep.  Realizing  her  past  follies,  she  tried 
to  reform.  And  that  bitter  word,  "too  late",  is 
heard.  "At  the  hour  when  Marie  Antoinette  is 
eager  to  atone  for  her  faults  and  to  withdraw  into 
the  background,  a  pitiless  will,  overmastering  her 
own,  drives  her  forward  to  become  one  of  the  central 
figures  in  the  most  tumultuous  scenes  of  history." 

We  see  the  summoning  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly. The  portentous  figures  of  Mirabeau,  Danton, 
Robespierre,  emerge  from  the  background.  There 
comes  the  march  of  the  infuriated  women  of  the 
Revolution  to  Versailles;  the  storming  of  the 
Bastille;  the  virtual  imprisonment  of  King  and 
Queen  in  the  Tuileries.  There  follows  that  sad 
attempt  to  escape,  with  the  melancholy  return 
from  Varennes,  the  King  lethargic,  stoical,  the 
Queen  at  last,  full  of  pride,  showing  something  of 
greatness  in  the  face  of  impending  doom. 

The  end  draws  near.  Before  long  Louis  was 
guillotined.  The  blood-lust  was  working  fever- 
ishly. Called  now,  contumeliously,  the  Widow 
Capet,  Marie  Antoinette's  courage  rose  to  the 
heroic  point.  The  records  of  the  great  and  in- 
famous trial  reveal  a  high  intelligence  and  nobility 
as  the  former  Queen  is  examined  and  cross- 
examined.  Fouquier-Tinville,  presiding  over  the 
court  does  his  evil  and  brutal  part.  But  the 
verdict  of  guilty  had  been  decided  upon  long  be- 
fore the  trial  opened.     It  is  impossible  to  read 
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that  last  letter  of  Marie  Antoinette's  (which  Mr. 
Belloc  argues  is  an  authentic  document)  without 
feeling  strangely  moved  by  the  fineness  of  char- 
acter shown  by  the  woman  whose  final  hours 
had  now  come. 

Mr.  Zweig  describes  at  length  those  last  un- 
forgettable scenes.  As  Samson  held  up  the  bleed- 
ing head  there  was  a  loud  shout  of  "Long  live  the 
Republic".  The  infamous  Hebert  writes  in  Pere 
Duchesne:  "I  saw  the  head  of  the  female  Veto 
fall  into  the  sack.  If  only  I  could  convey  to  you 
the  delight  of  the  sansculottes  when  the  arch- 
tigress  was  driven  across  Paris  in  the  cart  with 
thirty-six  uprights." 

The  Terror  was  now  let  loose.  The  Revolution 
was  eating  its  own  children.  Fouquier-Tinville 
conducts  the  trial  of  the  Girondists.  A  formidable 
business,  but,  pressed  by  the  extremists,  he  rises 
to  the  occasion,  and  twenty- two  heads  fall  into 
the  blood-soaked  baskets. 

Camille  Desmoulins,  who  had  suggested  a  Com- 
mittee of  Mercy,  and  the  great  Danton,  fell; 
Danton,  of  all  men,  who  had  moved  the  creation 
of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  twelve  months 
earlier.  And,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  the  infamous 
Hubert  rode  to  the  guillotine,  "Red  Nightcaps 
shouting  round  him".  The  gods  are  athirst.  A 
grim  fate  crushes  Robespierre,  whose  pockets  held 
lists  of  those  he  had  marked  for  death.  On  the 
way  to  the  scaffold  a  woman  springs  on  the 
tumbril  and  exclaims,  "The  death  of  thee  gladdens 
my  heart",  and  Robespierre  curses  her.    And  with 
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Robespierre's  death  men  came  out  of  the  holes 
they  had  hidden  in,  and  breathed  relief.  The 
Terror  was  over. 

The  ''herd"  mind  is  a  marvellous  thing,  and 
fearful  are  the  passions,  the  frenzy,  of  a  mob. 
But  do  not  let  us  lose  our  sense  of  proportion  as 
we  look  back  on  those  scenes  of  violence.  For 
the  thousands  who  perished  by  the  guillotine  in 
the  French  Revolution,  there  have  been  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  perished  in  that  of  Russia  of 
late  years.  Fastening  our  eyes  on  those  days  of 
horror  in  1793-4,  let  us  not  forget  Carlyle's  words, 
''there  is  no  period  to  be  met  with  in  which  the 
general  Twenty-five  Millions  of  France  suffered 
less'  than  in  this  period  which  they  name  Reign 
of  Terror". 

Those  millions  were  hitherto  untaught,  uncom- 
forted,  unfed,  taxed,  oppressed,  in  squalid  desti- 
tution. Impostures,  shams,  tyranny,  of  Royalists, 
and  of  callous-hearted  Royal  advisers,  were  swept 
away.  "France,"  to  quote  Carlyle  again,  "since 
the  Reign  of  Terror  hushed  itself,  has  been  a  new 
France,  awakened  like  a  giant  out  of  torpor,  and 
has  gone  on,  in  the  internal  life  of  it,  with  con- 
tinual progress." 

Much  is  brought  back  to  the  mind  in  Stefan 
Zweig's  book,  in  which  he  has  attempted,  not 
without  some  success,  to  relate  for  us  once  more 
the  story  of  "a  woman  of  average  character,  who 
owes  her  long-lasting  influence  to  an  incomparable 
fate,  and  whose  inward  greatness  was  but  the 
outcome  of  unprecedented  misfortunes." 


A  LOST  ART 

WE  have  frequently  been  assured  that  during 
the  past  half-century  various  things  have 
"died  out",  and  amongst  them  the  arts  of  oratory, 
of  letter- writing,  and  of  conversation.  If  this 
were  wholly  true  it  would  be  melancholy  indeed, 
for  it  would  imply  a  certain  neglect  of  matters 
which  are  not  without  importance.  For  these  arts 
are  concerned  with  the  right  and  wrong  use  of 
language,  the  choice  of  words  in  our  writing  and 
speaking,  and  the  happiness  of  life  is  more  closely 
related  to  such  things  than  we  may  sometimes  think. 
"By  means  of  words",  says  the  great  master  of 
English,  Cardinal  Newman,  "the  secrets  of  the 
heart  are  brought  to  light,  pain  of  soul  is  relieved, 
hidden  grief  is  carried  off,  sympathy  conveyed, 
experience  recorded,  and  wisdom  perpetuated." 
The  form  in  which  we  should  cast  our  thoughts  as 
we  speak  or  write  to  our  fellow-beings  is,  surely,  of 
high  importance.  What  Anatole  France  once  said 
as  to  the  essential  qualities  of  good  prose  writing — 
first,  clarity,  then  clarity,  and  finally,  clarity,  is 
true  in  respect  to  all  our  communications  with  each 
other,  whether  by  the  written  or  the  spoken  word. 
And  yet  here  is  a  curious  thing.  Some  men,  clear 
thinkers,  and  with  a  high  ability  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  writing,  have  been  muddled  and  in- 
consequential talkers.  I  think  of  two  especially, 
one  of  our  own  time,  another  of  an  earlier  date. 
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Field-Marshal  Earl  Haig  could  express  his  mind 
with  extraordinary  clearness  on  paper,  yet  failed 
entirely  when  it  came  to  speaking.  He  was  one 
of  those  to  whom  when  committing  thoughts  to 
writing  there  comes  a  clarifying  mental  effect. 
There  was  a  curious  illustration  of  this  when,  in 
1912,  he  summed  up  the  result  of  the  Army  Man- 
oeuvres. He  had  a  paper  in  his  hand  in  which  he 
had  analysed  the  whole  operations,  but  chose  to 
extemporize.  The  result  was  that  he  became  al- 
most unintelligible,  and  unbearably  dull.  Many  in 
the  audience  fell  asleep,  his  friends  were  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable,  and  only  he  himself  seemed 
unconscious  of  his  failure. 

The  other  case  is  that  of  Goldsmith.  Of  him 
Johnson  said  that  '  'no  man  was  more  foolish  when 
he  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  wise  when 
he  had."  We  recall  Garrick's  couplet,  written  as 
a  jesting  epitaph  on  Goldsmith  when  they  were 
all  gathered  together  at  dinner  in  St.  James'  coffee- 
house : 

"Here  lies  poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called 
Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor 
Poll." 

But  Goldsmith  got  back  at  Garrick  in  the  short 
poem,  "Retaliation",  which  showed  almost  the 
last  flash  of  his  genius,  and  in  which,  with  a  perfect 
touch,  he  flayed  his  friend.  Johnson's  explanation 
was  that  in  his  conversation  Goldsmith's  misfor- 
tune was  that  "he  goes  on  without  knowing  how 
to  get  off.     His  genius  is  great,  but  his  knowledge 
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small. ' '  And  by  common  consent  that  great  word, 
genius,  is  always  applied  to  one  who  wrote  with 
such  unfailing  charm,  and  with  so  fine  a  simplicity 
of  style. 

Perhaps  oratory,  especially  parliamentary  ora- 
tory, has  fallen  out  of  fashion  owing  to  the  rush  of 
modern  life  and  the  multiplication  of  tasks  con- 
fronting modern  parliamentary  assemblies.  There 
is  a  well-founded  objection  to  what  is  called  '  windi- 
ness",  and  the  delivery  of  long  speeches,  ill-pre- 
pared, and  involving  much  repetition  of  what  has 
already  been  said.  Which  brings  us  back  to  the 
old  question  of  preparation  in  both  speaking  and 
writing.  There  is  a  pertinent  anecdote  of  Dr. 
Patton,  formerly  president  of  Princeton  University. 
Famous  as  an  after-dinner  speaker,  Patton  was 
asked  what  he  regarded  as  necessary  in  that  kind 
of  speaking,  and  replied,  with  over-strained  rhetoric 
as  a  vehicle  of  his  wit,  "I  consider  that  three  weeks' 
previous  notice  is  the  minimum  prerequisite  to  the 
excogitation  of  profitable  extemporaneity." 

Theoretically  one  ought  always  to  try  for  the 
best  word.  Excessive  care  may  result,  of  course, 
in  the  loss  of  the  element  of  spontaneity.  Yet 
careful  preparation  and  thought  are  imperative, 
and  we  have  an  illustration  in  the  case  of  the  late 
Lord  Birkenhead.  He  hated  the  labour  of  careful 
preparation  and  was  in  the  habit  of  dictating  much 
of  his  written  work.  But  his  son  has  remarked, 
"But  just  as  his  most  successful  speeches  were  the 
few  to  which  he  had  given  careful  preparation,  so 
was  his  writing  most  perfect  when  it  was  slowly 
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and  laboriously  produced."  Many  of  us  recall 
with  admiration  the  essay  vindicating  Lord  Kit- 
chener from  the  attack  of  Lord  Esher.  Birkenhead 
spent  weeks  over  this  essay  and  considered  it  his 
masterpeice. 

As  to  the  decay  of  letter- writing  as  an  art,  this 
is  but  a  partial  truth.  It  is  true  that  we  no  longer 
have  a  Horace  Walpole,  and  that  we  marvel  at  a 
Gladstone  being  able  to  find  time  to  inscribe  with 
his  own  hand  those  multitudinous  epistles  to  all 
and  sundry.  But  in  our  time  there  have  been 
those  most  excellent  letters  of  the  American  Am- 
bassador, Page,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  delightful 
letters  and  Katharine  Mansfield's,  and  many 
others  we  could  name.  The  enormous  multiplica- 
tion of  newspapers  accounts,  doubtless,  for  slack- 
ness in  letter- writing.  The  news  of  the  day  and 
neighbourhood,  once  forming  the  staple  of  many 
letters,  is  flashed  to  us  every  morning  from  all 
quarters  of  the  earth.  And  social  life  has  changed 
in  many  ways.  No  longer  are  there  the  long  quiet 
evenings  free  from  bridge  and  the  omnipresent 
radio. 

But  good  letters  are  still  written,  the  art  has  not 
died  out.  Only  the  other  day  one  came  to  me 
from  the  author  of  that  delightful  book,  The  Rich 
Young  Man.  Ten  pages  in  a  fine  firm  script, 
redolent  of  the  charm,  the  intimacy,  the  keen  zest 
of  life  which  go  to  the  making  of  good  letters.  In 
letters  we  must  unbend,  relax,  avoid  the  formality, 
precision,  and  reaching  for  effect,  that  may  be 
forgivable  in  writings  meant  for  the  public  eye. 
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But  there  is  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  slipshod 
and  careless  expression  even  in  intimate  corre- 
spondence. We  may  rightly  refrain  from  the 
effort  to  make  our  letters  smell  of  the  lamp,  yet 
there  may  well  be  some  literary  grace  about  them. 
Let  us  take  the  trouble  to  express  ourselves  in 
terms  and  in  language  that  will  give  pleasure  to 
giver  and  receiver  of  letters  alike. 

Has  the  art  of  conversation  died  out,  as  is  fre- 
quently asserted?  Here  we  are  on  debatable 
ground.  For  conversation  is  an  art  as  well  as  a 
mere  means  of  passing  the  time.  We  are  social 
creatures,  and  so  there  is  a  sense  in  which  conver- 
sation is  a  duty  as  well  as  an  art.  One  hates  those 
' 'gassy"  people  who  like  to  monopolize  talk,  yet  on 
the  other  hand  one  dislikes  that  other  kind,  the 
people  who,  from  a  sense  of  superiority,  refrain 
from  taking  their  share,  or  who,  from  sheer  dull- 
ness, cannot  contribute  anything.  That  wise  and 
practical  man,  Benjamin  Franklin,  once  observed 
acutely,  "As  we  must  account  for  every  idle  word, 
so  we  must  account  for  every  idle  silence." 

We  cannot  expect  conversation  always  to  sustain 
itself  on  a  lofty  and  brilliant  level,  but  we  may 
hopefully  expect  that  it  will  be  something  more 
than  a  stream  of  banalities.  Boswell  once  com- 
plained that  he  had  dined  out,  but  that  there  was 
no  conversation  worth  remembering,  and  was  told 
by  Johnson,  "Sir,  there  seldom  is  any  such  conver- 
sation". "Why,  then,  meet  at  table?"  said  Bozzy. 
The  Great  Cham  replied,  "Why,  to  eat  and  drink 
together,  and  to  promote  kindness;   and,  Sir,  this 
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is  better  done  where  is  no  solid  conversation;  for 
when  there  is,  people  differ  in  opinion,  and  get  into 
bad  humour,  or  some  of  the  company,  who  are  not 
capable  of  such  conversation,  are  left  out  and  feel 
themselves  uneasy."  And  here  Johnson's  good 
sense,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  for  conversation  is  a  thing  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  of  the  head.  There  must  be  good 
manners,  the  desire  to  set  everyone  at  his  ease, 
that  sympathetic  atmosphere,  the  absence  of  which 
makes  you  retire  into  your  shell  and  be  silent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Johnson  was  in  this  case 
preaching  admirably,  but  his  preaching  was  not 
always  carried  into  practice.  He  himself  talked 
often  "for  victory",  and  delighted  sometimes  to 
shout  his  opponent  down  and  overwhelm  him  by 
sheer  force  of  loud  argument.  He  was  well  pleased 
one  morning  as  he  thought  of  the  previous  evening's 
conversation,  and  remarked  to  Boswell  compla- 
cently, "Well,  we  had  a  good  talk."  "Yes,  Sir," 
said  Bozzy,  "you  tossed  and  gored  several  persons." 

Conversation  ceases  to  be  such  when  one  fellow 
persists  in  having  the  floor.  He  may  delight  us 
with  his  cleverness  and  his  brilliance,  yet  there  is 
something  in  human  nature  that  stirs  us  to  resent- 
ment with  monopolizers,  who  often  degenerate 
into  bores.  Bacon  has  something  pertinent  to  say 
on  this  point.  In  his  essay,  "Of  Discourse",  he 
observes  of  these  solo  performers,  "And  let  him  be 
sure  to  leave  other  men  their  turns  to  speak.  Nay, 
if  there  be  any  that  would  reign,  and  take  up  all 
the  time,  find  means  to  take  them  off,  and  bring 
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others  on."  There  must  be  no  infringement  on 
the  general  rights  in  this  matter. 

And  here  I  turn  to  one  of  the  essays  of  that 
unhappy  man  but  great  prose  writer,  Thomas  de 
Quincey.  In  his  early  years  de  Quincey  was  rather 
a  morbid  example  of  the  solitary  thinker,  but  he 
came  to  a  study  of  the  art  of  conversation  and 
wrote  a  most  excellent  essay  on  the  subject. 
*  'Social  discussion",  he  observes,  "supplies  the 
natural  integration  for  the  deficiencies  of  private 
and  sequestered  study.  Simply  to  rehearse,  simply 
to  express  in  words  amongst  familiar  friends,  one's 
own  intellectual  perplexities,  is  oftentimes  to 
clear  them  up."  And  he  was  familiar  with  the 
intellectual  bore  and  objected  to  him  as  a  destroyer 
of  the  conversational  art.  "If  the  great  talker 
attempts  the  plan  of  showing  off  by  firing  cannon- 
shot  when  everybody  else  is  contented  with  mus- 
ketry, then  undoubtedly  he  produces  an  impres- 
sion, but  at  the  expense  of  insulating  himself  from 
the  sympathies  of  the  company,  and  standing  aloof 
as  a  sort  of  monster  hired  to  play  tricks  of  funam- 
bulism for  the  night." 

There  are,  of  course,  men  who  are  born  mono- 
logists,  and  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  like  them.  Cole- 
ridge was  a  conspicuous  example.  Such  people 
talk  to,  but  not  with,  the  company.  Sheer  arro- 
gance in  most  cases,  in  that  of  Coleridge  it  was  not 
exactly  arrogance  or  selfishness.  He  would  solilo- 
quize through  a  whole  evening  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  fertile  and  brilliant  talk  simply  couldn't 
flow  if  he  were  interrupted.     There  was  a  sort  of 
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contract  between  himself  and  his  hearers  that  no- 
body should  speak  but  himself,  and  if  any  man  ob- 
jected to  the  arrangement,  the  answer  was,  why  did 
he  come  ?  That  brilliant  Frenchwoman,  Madame  de 
Stael,  listened  to  these  monologues  in  some  wonder, 
for  the  thing  would  have  been  impossible  in  a  French 
salon,  where  sharp  wits  were  pitted  against  each 
other  and  conversation  was,  indeed,  a  great  art. 
It  was  this  habit  of  Coleridge's  that  brought 
Charles  Lamb's  well-remembered  remark  when 
Coleridge  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  him 
preach.  "I  n-n-never  heard  you  d-d-do  anything 
else,"  stuttered  Lamb. 

De  Quincey  urged  that  those  people  who  are 
indecent  enough  to  monopolize  most  of  the  conver- 
sation, regardless  of  courtesy  and  equity,  should 
be  brought  to  time  by  some  sort  of  effective  re- 
proof, and  he  suggests  the  use  of  the  water  time- 
piece, called  the  clepsydra,  which  in  the  Roman 
law-courts  regulated  the  duration  of  the  advocate's 
pleadings.  It  might  be  filled,  he  says,  with  some 
brilliantly-coloured  liquid  so  that  when  it  ran  out 
of  the  clepsydra  even  the  most  thick-headed  talker 
could  see  that  his  time  was  up.  Another  excellent 
suggestion  of  de  Quincey 's  was  that  there  should  be 
a  "symposiarch"  to  direct,  control,  and  also  to 
stir  up  the  company  when  conversation  lagged, 
and  dullness  began  to  hang  over  the  gathering. 

Many  years  ago  in  the  days  of  my  early  political 
campaigning  in  northern  British  Columbia,  the 
pernicious  system  of  "treating"  was  a  fixed  custom. 
Lined  up  in  the  bar-room  of  the  one  hotel  there 
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might  be  six,  or  sixteen,  or  twenty-six,  thirsty 
members  of  the  electorate.  Strangers  or  not,  the 
unwritten  law  was  that  the  crowd  must  be 
"treated".  If  he  was  a  man  of  high  moral  courage, 
the  candidate  would  invite  only  a  few  of  his 
friends  to  imbibe — and  lose  votes.  If  the  pressure 
of  a  fixed  convention  overcame  his  scruples  he 
would  call  up  the  whole  gang — and  lose  his  self- 
respect.  But  sometimes,  either  because  most  of 
the  crowd  had  had  enough,  or  because  the  function 
was  a  bit  expensive,  there  would  be  a  lull  in  the 
proceedings.  Then  would  the  fat  bar- tender  lean 
over  the  counter  gracefully  and  say,  "Well,  boys, 
have  one  on  the  house."  And  so,  for  sheer  shame, 
some  reluctant  chap  would  also  do  his  share  of  the 
treating. 

In  a  smaller,  and  more  debased,  sphere  of  action 
this  gentleman  who  dispensed  the  drinks  was  a 
symposiarch.  With  a  keen  eye  for  business,  but 
also  with  the  determination  to  keep  things  going  in 
a  lively  and  cheerful  way,  he  performed  the  office 
of  the  old  Greek  symposiarch.  For  the  Greeks 
knew  that  to  handle  convivial  meetings  successfully 
was  an  art.  And  so  the  functionary  referred  to 
made  it  his  business  to  see  that  no  man  mono- 
polized the  conversation,  promptly  sat  on  any  one 
who  threatened  to  destroy  the  balance  and  har- 
mony of  the  meeting,  rekindled  the  flagging  in- 
terest, and,  generally,  headed  off  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  collapse.  There  is  something  in  de 
Quincey's  suggestion  that  an  official  of  this  sort 
might  do  useful  work  in  our  more  modern  days, 
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and  I  have  myself  participated  in  gatherings  which 
rather  needed  the  presence  and  tactful  offices  of  a 
symposiarch  of  the  old  type. 

In  an  entertaining  little  volume  written  many 
years  ago  by  George  W.  E.  Russell,  there  are  two 
or  three  chapters  on  Conversation.  Mr.  Russell 
was  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  art 
of  Conversation  is  not  what  it  was.  He  cited  the 
names  of  talkers  whom  he  had  heard  when  a  young 
man,  Lord  Grenville,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Bo  wen 
(considered  the  best  talker  in  the  London  of  his 
day),  Robert  Browning,  and  Mr.  James  Russell 
Lowell,  the  American  Ambassador.  Brilliant  as 
these  men  were,  they  had  that  consideration  and 
courtesy  for  others  which  is  an  indispensable 
quality  in  conversation. 

Gladstone  at  his  best  was  admirable,  but  with 
him  it  was  sometimes  a  case  of  the  monologue. 
Like  de  Quincey,  Mr.  Russell  ruled  out  of  all  good 
conversation  the  tendency  to  rhetoric,  declamation, 
or  anything  leaning  towards  speech-making.  To 
be  a  good  talker,  he  remarks,  you  must  have  a 
manner  "easy  and  free,  but  not  free-and-easy". 
Labouchere  shone  in  conversation  and  was  not 
really  the  cynic  that  he  sometimes  pretended  to  be. 
The  old  smoking  room  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  his  shrine  and  there,  "poised  in  an  American 
rocking-chair,  and  delicately  toying  with  a  ciga- 
rette, he  unlocked  the  varied  treasures  of  his  well- 
stored  memory." 

Two  of  the  most  brilliant  talkers  were  un- 
doubtedly Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  and  Oscar  Wilde. 
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Aldrich  left  little  to  the  world  in  the  way  of  writ- 
ings, but  no  man  who  knew  him  forgot  his  conversa- 
tional powers.  Mark  Twain  was  discussing  Aldrich 
with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  one  day.  Said 
Twain:  "He  has  never  had  his  peer  for  prompt 
and  pithy  and  witty  and  humorous  sayings.  He 
was  always  brilliant,  he  will  always  be  brilliant; 
he  will  be  brilliant  in  hell — you  will  see."  Steven- 
son with  a  chuckle  said,  "I  hope  not."  "Well, 
you  will,  and  he  will  dim  even  those  ruddy  fires, 
and  look  like  a  blonde  Venus  backed  against  a 
pink  sunset." 

Stevenson  himself  knew  how  great  an  art  con- 
versation was,  and  observed  once,  "There  can  be 
no  fairer  ambition  than  to  excel  in  talk;  to  be 
affable,  gay,  ready,  clear  and  welcome ;  to  have  a 
fact,  a  thought,  or  an  illustration,  pat  to  every 
subject,  to  cheer  the  flight  of  time  among  our  inti- 
mates." As  to  Wilde,  the  testimony  is  universal. 
Hesketh  Pearson  remarked:  "He  was  known 
throughout  London  society  as  the  best  talker  of 
his  time.  Wit,  humour  and  fable  poured  from  him 
and  held  his  hearers  spellbound.  He  never  mono- 
polized the  conversation.  He  always  adapted 
himself  to  his  company.  He  could  amuse,  interest, 
or  charm  according  to  the  mood,  the  capacity,  or 
the  need  of  his  audience.  As  a  conversationalist, 
if  not  as  a  talker,  there  is  no  record  of  his  equal." 
There  were  giants  in  those  days.  Perhaps.  Yet 
the  art  of  conversation  will  not  die  out  as  long  as 
wit,  humour,  and  sympathy  exist  amongst  men, 
and  the  desire  to  please  and  to  be  pleased. 


THE  DOUBLE-CRESTED 
CORMORANT 

A  LITERARY  critic  once  observed  that  at 
present  everyone  is  ready  to  write  book 
reviews  because  nearly  everybody  believes  that 
they  are  the  easiest  kind  of  thing  to  write.  "Many 
men  and  women — novelists,  barristers,  professors 
and  others — review  books  in  their  spare  time,  as 
they  look  on  this  as  work  they  can  do  when 
their  brains  are  too  tired  to  do  anything  which  is 
of  genuine  importance." 

He  believed  that  the  reviewer  should  combine 
the  functions  of  a  critic  and  a  reporter.  He 
rightly  scored  the  man  who  makes  innumerable 
quotations,  often  badly  selected,  and  never  tells 
you  what  he  thinks  of  the  book,  and  condemns 
also  the  other  kind  of  reviewer  who  scarcely  deals 
with  the  book  itself,  simply  contenting  himself  by 
observing  that  it  is  a  poor  affair,  and  then  delivers 
his  own  opinions,  at  great  length,  on  the  subject 
with  which  the  author  has  dealt.  "Praise,"  he 
remarked,  "is  the  vice  of  the  commonplace  re- 
viewer, just  as  censoriousness  is  the  vice  of  the 
more  clever  sort  .  .  .  the  reviewer,  without  being 
servile,  should  be  swift  to  praise,  and,  without 
being  censorious,  should  have  the  courage  to 
blame." 

And  here  I  wish  he  had  given  us  his  opinion  as 
to  what  the  reviewer  should  do  about  those  books 
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which  he  has  been  pressed  to  review,  sometimes 
written  by  authors  whom  he  knows.  For  myself 
I  am  never  easy  when  urged  to  review  this,  that, 
or  the  other  book.  Always  a  sense  of  compulsion 
oppresses  me.  We  all  hate  doing  things  under 
duress,  for  what  should  be  a  pleasure  then  becomes 
a  task,  and  usually  a  task  ill  done. 

As  to  the  works  of  those  writers  who  are  known 
personally  to  the  reviewer,  here,  too,  an  element 
of  unhappiness  creeps  in.  Except  in  those  rare 
cases  when  he  can  praise  whole-heartedly,  he  is 
often  embarrassed  and  disturbed.  For,  unwilling 
to  curse,  he  is  sometimes  tempted,  for  personal 
reasons,  to  bless,  and  then  is  told  that  he  has 
let  his  readers  down  badly  by  a  mush  of  concession 
to  non-existent  virtues.  On  the  whole  he  is  for- 
tunate if  he  is  permitted  to  go  his  own  way,  re- 
viewing or  not  reviewing,  according  to  his  humour. 

But  what  odd  requests  one  gets!  Today  I  find 
myself  earnestly  invited  to  fill  the  space  which  is 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  literature,  to  a  review 
of  an  exhaustive  brochure  on  "The  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Double-crested  Cormorant".  Let  me 
say  at  once  that  this  highly- technical,  thorough- 
paced disquisition  on  Phalacrocorax  auritus  auritus 
— for  such  is  the  proper  name  of  the  bird — seems 
to  be  an  admirable  treatise,  worthy  of  finding  an 
honoured  place  on  the  shelves  of  a  scientific  library. 
But  what  can  I  do  with  the  Double-crested  Cor- 
morant? Coming  across  this  gallant  fowl  here 
some  one  will  inevitably  say,  "Que  diable  allait-il 
faire  dans  cette  galere?" 
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I  can  recall  but  few  instances  of  the  cormorant 
being  touched  on  in  literature.  Yet  Milton,  when 
discussing  the  exploits  of  his  favourite  hero,  did 
once  observe  of  Satan: 

"So  clomb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold; 
Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life, 
The  middle  tree  and  highest  there  that  grew, 
Sat  like  a  cormorant." 

Shakespeare,  too,  dragged  this  bird  into  his 
verse,  but  always  as  illustrative  of  an  insatiable 
appetite.  He  speaks  of  "cormorant  devouring 
Time",  of  "cormorant  war",  and  some  readers 
may  remember  that  in  Coriolanus,  when  all 
the  body's  members  rebelled  against  the  belly, 
the  First  Citizen  remarks  to  Menenius  Agrippa 
that  the  cormorant  belly  is  the  "sink"  of  the 
body  and  should  be  "restrained".  We  shall  at 
once  see  that  this  bird  does  not  occupy  so  high  a 
place  in  literature  as  he  does  in  the  comprehensive 
pamphlet  by  Dr.  Lewis. 

I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  what  Dr.  Lewis 
doesn't  know  about  the  Double-crested  Cormorant 
isn't  worth  knowing.  It  took  the  author  some 
years  of  intensive  study  to  acquire  this  lore  about 
P.  auritus  auritus.  The  thesis  was  presented  to 
the  Faculty  of  Cornell  University  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  And,  even  though  the 
writer  is  a  cormorantic  philosopher,  I  consider 
the  degree  was  thoroughly  earned.  Nor  should 
there  be  any  superior  sniffing  by  those  whose 
long  suit  doesn't  happen  to  be  cormorants.    Here 
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I  recall  a  wise  saying  by  old  Johnson:  "All  know- 
ledge is  of  itself  of  some  value.  There  is  nothing 
so  minute  or  so  inconsiderable,  that  I  would 
rather  know  it  than  not.  A  man  would  not 
submit  to  learn  to  hem  a  ruffle  of  his  wife,  or  of 
his  wife's  maid;  but  if  a  mere  wish  could  attain  it, 
he  would  rather  wish  to  be  able  to  hem  a  ruffle." 

Yet,  it  might,  indeed,  be  argued  that  one  cor- 
morant is  worth  many  ruffles.  Personally,  I  am 
not  attracted  by  the  Double-crested  Cormorant. 
Our  author  admits  that  he  has  an  awkward  and 
reptilian  appearance,  that  the  birds'  nesting  colo- 
nies have  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  that  when 
naturalists  visit  the  colonies  the  birds  absent 
themselves,  though  presumably  they  leave  the 
smell  behind.  And  when  the  writer  tells  us  that 
these  birds  have  a  palate  of  the  "desmognathous" 
type,  and  that  the  alimentary  tract  shows  "a  re- 
duced tongue,  a  pyloric  stomach,  and  an  ortho- 
coelous  arrangement  of  the  intestine",  and,  further, 
that  they  are  "altricial,  piscivorous  swimmers", 
I  hear  some  blaspheming  reader  mutter  in  the  good 
Queen  Victoria's  phrase,  "We  are  not  amused." 

This  interesting  species  of  bird  appears  to  be 
widely  distributed,  and  any  reader  who  desires 
to  make  its  acquaintance  will  find  abundant  in- 
formation as  to  the  localities  in  which  it  nests 
in  this  thesis.  Indeed,  so  thorough  has  been  the 
author's  research  that  he  here  gives  us,  in  tabu- 
lated form,  details  about  this  bird,  so  voluminous 
as  to  arouse,  I  am  sure,  some  envy  in  the  breast  of 
the  Dominion  statistician  himself. 
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I  shall  not  attempt  to  bring  before  the  reader's 

attention  the  interesting  matter  relating  to  the 
embryo  knee-joint  of  the  Double-crested  Cormor- 
ant, and  I  could  nowhere  discover  that  the  bird 
was  ever  afflicted  with  ''falling,  arches",  a  com- 
plaint which  seems  to  have  much  troubled  a 
gentleman  whom  I  know  somewhat  intimately. 
It  is  true  that  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  a 
classic  of  our  literature,  but  to  endeavour  to  give 
a  literary  flavour  to  the  anatomy  of  the  Double- 
crested  Cormorant  would  be  a  stiff  task. 

I  may,  however,  dwell  for  a  moment  on  Dr. 
Lewis'  chapter  on  its  courtship  and  mating  habits, 
as  here  we  get  that  touch  of  nature  which  makes 
the  whole  world  kin.  I  must  first  enter  a  demur- 
rer against  the  author's  designation  of  the  noise 
this  bird  makes  as  "singing".  Humbly,  I  submit 
that  in  song  there  is  implied  something  of  sweet- 
ness, of  melody.  Confessedly  all  Auritus  can  do 
is  to  emit  some  more  of  less  feeble  "croaks" . 

Singing  on  the  part  of  a  male  bird  seems  to  be 
a  necessary  phase  of  courtship.  Frankly,  the 
physical  attitude  of  the  cormorant  when  it  bursts 
into  this  so-called  song,  is,  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  nothing  to  write  home  about.  "When 
about  to  sing",  we  are  told,  "the  male  bird,  if 
perching,  depresses  its  breast  until  it  is  as  low  as 
the  feet,  or  lower.  At  the  same  time  the  tail  is 
raised  to,  or  beyond,  the  vertical  position,  and  is 
slightly  spread.  These  movements  cause  the  back 
to  be  inclined  steeply  forward,  and  the  long  neck 
is  laid  back."     I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
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homo  sapiens  occasionally  assumes  curious  postures 
on  the  platform  when  he  performs  vocally,  but 
the  Double-crested  Cormorant  can  put  it  all  over 
him  as  a  contortionist. 

But  our  author  waxes  idyllic  in  language  as  he 
describes  these  amorous  adventures.  The  male 
cormorant  "moved  his  head  and  neck  with  a 
sinuous  motion  like  that  of  a  serpent  threatening 
to  strike,  while  with  wide-open  mouth  he  yearn- 
ingly addressed  the  other  bird."  It  is  true  that 
his  addresses  took  the  form  of  a  series  of  "clicks", 
as  if  "made  in  a  cane  cylinder".  It  is  sad,  and  yet 
not  surprising,  to  find  that  this  generally  ended 
in  the  female  flying  away.  Seriously,  can  you 
blame  her? 

Sometimes,  however,  the  female  would  "lean 
affectionately  against  her  swain's  shoulder,  at 
times  with  such  abandon  that  he  was  nearly 
pushed  from  his  perch."  "Abandon"  is  distinctly 
good.  Plato  defined  man  as  a  two-legged  animal 
without  feathers.  Even  so,  there  is  a  great  gap 
between  man  and  the  cormorant,  and  I  must 
respectfully  point  out  that,  though  the  female 
cormorant  may  lean  so  affectionately  against  her 
swain  as  to  push  him  off  his  perch,  in  the  best 
circles  of  human  society  this  sort  of  thing  is 
simply  not  done. 

Some  of  the  other  habits  of  this  engaging  fowl 
I  shall  briefly  touch  on,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  all  indulge  in  them.  Thus,  they  seem 
to  enjoy  bathing  and  delight  in  splashing  about 
and  throwing  the  water  over  their  backs.     They 
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thoroughly  enjoy  "preening",  a  habit,  it  is  said, 
largely  confined  to  the  female  of  our  species. 
Their  fighting  qualities  are  occasionally  exhibited, 
largely  aroused  by  the  desire  for  a  nesting  terri- 
tory, or  a  mate.  With  us  there  have  been  known 
such  things  as  territorial  wars,  and  Helen  of  Troy 
stands  as  the  classic  instance  of  war  for  the 
possession  of  a  female. 

Another  link  with  ourselves  is  the  fact  that 
the  double-crested  cormorant  can  yawn  prodi- 
giously. Only  recently,  at  a  function  where  such 
things  are  not  supposed  to  be  done,  I  observed 
a  gentleman  practically  going  through  the  motions 
described  by  Dr.  Lewis,  namely,  depressing  the 
lower  mandible,  elevating  the  upper  one  notice- 
ably, "flexing  the  joint  by  which  it  is  hinged  to 
the  skull,  and  displaying,  in  consequence,  a  re- 
markably large  gape". 

Phalacrocorax  auritus  auritus  seems  to  sleep  much 
as  we  do,  mostly  in  the  night,  with  short  naps  in 
the  day-time.  He  has  a  distinct  advantage,  how- 
ever, in  being  able  to  sleep  while  standing  on  one 
leg.  One  naturalist  asserts  that  they  snore,  but 
Dr.  Lewis  hesitates  to  support  a  statement  which 
casts  rather  a  mean  reflection  on  the  bird.  They 
live  largely  on  fish,  and  like  "suckers".  Here 
again  is  an  interesting  human  touch,  for  that 
particular  food  is  highly  favoured  with  us  in  some 
quarters.  Our  author  says  that  a  captive  cor- 
morant tried  repeatedly  to  eat  a  gaudily-painted 
celluloid  fish  that  was  thrown  to  him.  He  explains 
this  by  suggesting  that  the  bird  couldn't  realize 
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that  an  object  could  resemble  a  fish  to  that  extent 
without  being  one. 

For  my  part  I  think  Shakespeare  must  have 
suspected  this  sort  of  thing,  and  hence  his  insist- 
ence on  the  quality  of  greed  and  an  enormous 
appetite  as  characteristic  of  this  bird. 

It  is  a  little  trying  to  the  gravity  of  a  reviewer 
to  face  a  publication  on  Phalacrocorax  auritus 
auritus.  But  names  are  odd  things,  and  lest  I 
should  be  accused  of  a  certain  levity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  printed  thesis  of  Dr.  Lewis',  let  me 
assure  him  that  it  was  only  from  a  sense  of  gaiety 
on  finding  myself  requested  to  deal  with  it  in 
this  very  unscientific  column. 

I  am  aware  of  the  extraordinary  character  of 
that  chain  which  binds  together,  often  in  unsus- 
pected and  curious  ways,  all  organisms  in  the 
universe.  The  outstanding  illustration  is  that 
well-known  one  of  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween old  maids  and  red  clover,  the  scarcity  of 
the  former  meaning  death  to  the  latter.  Darwin 
in  The  Origin  of  Species,  observed  that,  of  all 
the  bees,  it  was  only  the  humble-bee  (or,  as  we 
call  him,  bumble-bee)  that  could  fertilize  the 
blossoms  of  heartsease  and  red  clover.  The  truth 
of  his  theory  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
attempt  to  grow  red  clover  in  New  Zealand  where 
the  humble-bee  was  unknown.  The  clover  failed 
to  produce  seed,  and  not  until  humble-bees  were 
imported  was  success  achieved. 

But  Darwin  further  pointed  out  in  his  epoch- 
making  book  that  the  number  of  humble-bees  in 
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a  district  depended  on  the  number  of  field-mice, 
for  they  destroyed  the  combs  and  nests  of  the 
bee.  And  the  number  of  mice  depended  on  the 
number  of  cats,  for  he  shows  that  near  villages 
and  towns  the  humble-bees  are  more  plentiful 
owing  to  the  plentifulness  of  cats  which  destroy 
the  mice.  Some  one  else  forcibly  argued  that  old 
maids  were  the  chief  encouragers  and  protectors 
of  cats.  Hence  no  old  maids,  no  clover  seed. 
The  economic  importance  of  old  maids  thus  firmly 
established,  we  are  led  once  more  to  marvel  at 
the  mysterious  way  in  which  all  organisms  in 
nature  are  linked  together. 

The  hope  that  the  bird,  about  which  Dr.  Lewis 
has  written  so  comprehensive  a  monograph,  should 
not  become  extinct,  will  be  echoed  by  many, 
for  the  very  word  starts  a  flood  of  memories. 
Little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  those  beau- 
tiful birds,  the  passenger  pigeons,  literally  dar- 
kened the  sky  as  millions  of  them  took  their  mi- 
grating flights.  Today  not  one  remains.  The 
great  auk,  formerly  often  found  on  the  islands 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  has  joined  the  great  army 
of  the  dead  and  forgotten.  The  buffalo  would 
have  disappeared  from  the  earth  had  it  not  been 
for  governmental  action.  And  the  sad  tale  of 
man's  murderous  activities  could  be  indefinitely 
extended. 

What  can  be  done  when  the  lust  for  slaughter 
turns  to  a  protective  kindness  has  been  finely 
illustrated  in  the  work  of  Jack  Miner  in  his  great 
bird  sanctuary.    An  enlightened  public  sentiment, 
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and  the  resultant  action  by  governments,  were 
largely  due  to  the  humane  efforts  of  various  indi- 
viduals who  hated  to  mark  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  innocent  and  beautiful  birds,  whose  right  to 
exist  on  the  earth  was  not  less  than  that  of  man 
himself. 

Untold  numbers  of  the  birds  that  nested  and 
spent  their  happy  summers  in  our  northern  coun- 
try, made  the  long  journey  to  the  south  to  spend 
their  winters.  There  they  were  massacred  by  the 
thousand  by  pot-hunters  who  didn't  care  a  rap 
whether  the  wild  swan,  the  plover,  the  bobolink, 
shared  the  fate  of  the  great  auk  or  not.  When 
the  great  movement  to  fight  the  market-butchers 
was  started,  one  of  the  most  earnest  of  Canadian 
soldiers  to  offer  his  services  in  this  war  against  war 
was  Dr.  Gordon  Hewitt,  Dominion  Entomologist. 

It  was  in  1913  that  the  United  States  enacted 
its  Migratory  Bird  Law.  It  was  soon  seen  that 
only  by  the  co-operation  of  Canada  could  the 
matter  be  effectively  dealt  with.  Obviously  only 
a  convention  or  treaty  between  the  two  countries 
would  provide  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Equip- 
ped with  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  subject,  Dr. 
Hewitt  turned  to  the  advocacy  of  such  a  treaty 
with  enthusiasm  and  untiring  zeal.  A  draft  con- 
vention was  submitted  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Canadian  Government  in  1914.  I  saw  much 
of  Dr.  Hewitt  in  those  days,  for,  holding  the 
portfolio  of  Agriculture,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  deal 
with  the  matter  in  Council.  There  were  various 
small  objections  to  be  met,  as  the  matter  con- 
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cerned  the  provinces  as  well  as  the  Dominion. 
Happily  everything  was  adjusted,  and  the  treaty 
was  signed  in  Washington  on  August  16th,  1916. 

How  beneficent  that  treaty  has  been  in  its 
practical  working  out  few  people  realize.  As 
Chief  Migratory  Bird  Officer  for  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  Dr.  Lewis  is  concerned  in  a  work  humane 
in  itself,  and  not  without  practical  benefits  to 
mankind.  Whether  our  double-crested  friend 
needs  protection  I  know  not.  I  fancy  he  is  able 
to  look  after  himself.  I  never  expect  to  see  him 
in  the  flesh,  and  offer  him  my  apologies  in  verse 
if  he  thinks  that  here  I  have  treated  him  with 
somewhat  scant  courtesy. 

TO  PHALACROCORAX  AURITUS  AURITUS 

Far  to  the  South  you  fly  in  yearly  quest 
Of  food  and  warmth;  its  summer  seas  to  roam. 
Northward  you  come,  once  more  to  build  your  nest. 
The  North  is  Home. 

By  Milton's  ill-forged  chain,  his  coupling  phrase, 
Your  own  is  linked  with  Satan's  blackened  name, 
By  Shakespeare — who  so  well  knew  how  to  praise — 
Held  up  to  Shame. 

They  call  you  glutton,  mock  your  simple  song; 
Heed  not  their  gibes,  Bird  of  the  Double  Crest. 
For  you,  despite  the  jeering,  impious  throng, 
With  friends  are  blest. 

Take  heart,  Auritus !     There  upon  my  shelf 
Lewis  embalms  you  in  the  printed  word; 
Through  the  long  pages  nothing  but  Yourself, 
Thrice-happy  Bird! 


EDMUND  BURKE 

IN  THE  closing  words  of  his  biography  of 
Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Murray  ob- 
serves, "Democracy  likes  to  ignore  history  and 
to  suppose  that  all  men  are  alike.  But  they  are 
not;  and  the  democratic  catastrophes  which  are 
written  all  over  the  map  of  Europe  and  Asia 
today  are  there  to  teach  it — if  it  will  yet  learn  and 
save  itself — the  great  lesson  of  Edmund  Burke." 

As  we  consider  the  towering  figure  this  man 
presented  in  his  own  day,  and  the  still  powerful 
influence  of  his  writings  on  all  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  art  of  government,  it  is  a 
little  strange  that  more  biographies  of  Edmund 
Burke  have  not  been  written.  The  standard  Life 
of  Burke,  by  Sir  James  Prior,  was  written  in  1824, 
and  has  run  through  many  editions.  Thomas 
Macknight  published  three  volumes  on  Burke  in 
1860.  There  is  also  John  Morley's  Burke,  first 
published  in  1879,  a  book  which  cannot  be  ignored 
by  those  who  wish  to  form  a  just  appreciation  of 
Burke's  genius  and  influence,  and  innumerable 
short  sketches  and  criticisms  scattered  throughout 
our  English  literature. 

Dr.  Murray  has  drawn  on  much  hitherto  un- 
published material  relating  to  his  great  subject, 
on  manuscript  sources  in  the  British  Museum 
and  Public  Record  Office,  and  he  has  had  access 
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to  many  original  letters  of  Burke's  which  had  not 
seen  print.  In  his  preface  he  tells  us  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  draw  a  portrait  of  the  man  and 
to  provide  a  record  of  the  statesman,  and  that, 
in  the  execution  of  these  two  offices,  his  aim  has 
been  "to  maintain  a  just  proportion,  holding  them 
in  equipoise  and  making  each  subserve  without 
dominating  the  other."  His  efforts  are  certainly 
not  without  success,  and  many  readers  will  be 
glad  to  have  their  memories  refreshed  in  respect 
to  the  great  man  who  left  such  an  ineffaceable  im- 
pression upon  his  own  and  succeeding  generations. 
One  says  succeeding  generations  because  what 
Coleridge  said  of  Burke,  that  "his  speeches  and 
writing  are  more  interesting  at  the  present  day 
than  they  were  found  at  the  time  of  their  first 
publication",  is  measurably  true  today.  Burke's 
voice  is,  in  very  truth,  a  living  voice  out  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  A  mind  richly  stored  cannot 
always  express  itself  in  talk,  but  Samuel  Johnson 
described  Burke  as  the  only  man  whose  common 
conversation  corresponded  to  his  general  fame  in 
the  world.  One  recalls  that  remark  of  Boswell's, 
that  once,  when  Johnson  was  ill  and  somebody 
happened  to  mention  Burke's  name,  Johnson  cried 
out,  "That  fellow  calls  forth  all  my  powers;  were 
I  to  see  Burke  now  it  would  kill  me."  Dr.  Murray 
observes  that  Burke  had  little  wit,  yet  there  was 
one  occasion  when  he  proved  the  existence  of  it. 
George  Onslow  called  him  to  order  for  an  insulting 
reference  to  the  Sovereign.  In  reply  Burke  gravely 
addressed  the  Speaker:  "Sir,  the  honourable  mem- 
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ber  has  exhibited  much  ardour,  but  little  discrim- 
ination. He  should  know  that,  however  I  may 
reverence  the  King,  I  am  not  at  all  bound,  nor 
at  all  inclined,  to  extend  that  reverence  to  all 
his  Ministers.  I  may  honour  his  Majesty,  but, 
Sir,  I  can  see  no  possible  reason  for  honouring" — 
and  he  glanced  round  the  Treasury  Bench  where 
Onslow  was  seated — "his  Majesty's  man-servant, 
and  maid-servant,  his  ox,  and  his  'ass'  !  " 

As  an  orator  Burke  would  not  do  for  the  present 
English  House,  the  Speaker  of  which  observed 
the  other  day  that  fifteen  minutes  was  sufficient 
time  for  any  member  to  speak.  Awkward  and 
angular  in  his  gestures,  Burke's  perfection  of  form 
and  phrase  was  characteristic  of  the  written  rather 
than  the  spoken  word.  Some  of  his  speeches 
were  almost  philosophical  essays,  yet  he  could 
rise  to  the  level  of  pure  poetry  and  had  the  gift 
of  the  perfect,  the  deathless  phrase.  At  his  worst 
he  could  earn  the  reference  that  was  made  to 
him  as  "the  dinner-bell"  of  the  House.  Morley 
says  his  voice  had  sonorous  but  harsh  tones, 
that  he  never  lost  a  strong  Irish  accent,  and  that 
his  utterance  was  often  hurried  and  eager.  But 
at  his  best  how  great  he  was!  Prior,  in  his  Life, 
recounts  the  instance  of  the  speech  on  American 
Taxation,  and  says  that,  as  Burke  concluded,  awe 
and  admiration  were  shown  and  the  awe  exceeded 
the  admiration,  and  that  Lord  John  Townshend 
ejaculated,  "Good  God!  what  a  man  this  is!  how 
could  he  acquire  such  transcendent  powers?" 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  great  speech, 
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lasting  four  days,  covering  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings.  Dr.  Murray  observes  that  if 
a  speech  is  to  be  judged  of  its  effect  this  was  the 
greatest  monument  of  the  eloquence  of  Burke, 
and  that  neither  Fox  nor  Sheridan,  who  followed, 
left  an  equal  impression  on  the  audience.  I  ques- 
tion whether  he  is  right  here.  There  was,  un- 
fortunately, no  Hansard  in  those  days,  and  no 
way  of  judging  the  true  merits  of  the  substance 
of  Sheridan's  speech,  but  there  is  evidence  enough 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  was  the  greatest 
speech  ever  delivered  in  the  Mother  of  Parliaments, 
and  Burke  and  Fox  both  gave  it  first  place. 

Fanny  Burney  attended  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings and  was  tremendously  impressed  by 
Burke  at  first.  Then  she  became  disgusted  by 
the  evidence  which  caused  her  to  see  "more  of 
study  than  of  truth,  more  of  invective  than  of 
justice,  in  short  so  little  of  proof  to  so  much  of 
passion,  that  I  began  to  lift  up  my  head,  my 
eyes  were  indifferent  to  which  way  they  looked, 
or  what  object  caught  them."  She  could  not, 
indeed,  say  one  word  to  Burke  when  she  met 
him  at  the  conclusion,  for  she  could  not  admire 
"a  performance  whose  nobleness  was  so  disgraced 
by  its  tenor".  Which  seems  unkind  when  Burke 
had  told  her  how  vastly  he  admired  her  novel, 
Evelina. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  earlier  years  of  this 
Irishman  who  was  to  carve  so  great  a  name  for 
himself  on  the  English  scroll  of  fame.  Biog- 
raphers of  Burke  trace  the  origin  of  his  family 
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to  the  De  Burghs  or  De  Burgos,  whose  names 
are  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  Strongbow's  knights 
who  invaded  Ireland  in  1170.  Richard  Burke, 
father  of  Edmund,  was  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  his  wife  a  Roman  Cathlolic.  In  spite 
of  the  religious  difference  the  marriage  was  a 
happy  one.  As  was  the  custom,  the  boys  were 
brought  up  in  their  father's  faith,  but  the  lad 
Edmund  learnt  that  goodness  was  not  a  monopoly 
of  any  particular  church.  Many  of  the  boy's 
schoolmates  were  descendants  of  those  Huguenot 
families  who,  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  were  driven  from  France,  not  a  few 
settling  in  Ireland.  He  came  to  realize  that  the 
persecution  of  his  mother's  religion  in  Ireland  was 
not  dissimilar  to  that  which  those  of  his  father's 
faith  had  suffered  in  France,  and  long  before 
reaching  manhood  he  learnt  the  necessity  and  the 
beauty  of  tolerance,  and  developed  that  sympathy 
with  the  under-dog  which  was  to  become  such 
a  flaming  zeal  in  after  years. 

The  boy  was  fortunate,  when  at  Ballitore  board- 
ing school,  in  coming  under  the  influence  of  an 
exceptionally  fine  character  in  the  person  of 
Abraham  Shackle  ton,  the  headmaster.  Shackle- 
ton  won  the  lad's  admiration  and  affection,  and 
his  son  Richard  became  Edmund  Burke's  life-long 
friend.  When  he  left  Ballitore  it  was  to  go  to 
Westminster,  and,  having  regard  to  future  events, 
it  is  strange  that  at  Westminster  there  was  a 
lad,  three  years  older  than  Edmund  Burke,  whose 
fate  was  to  be  curiously  linked  with  his — for  the 
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boy's  name  was  Warren  Hastings.  The  young 
Burke  had  mingled  much  with  Roman  Catholics, 
he  knew  the  bitter  story  of  the  Huguenot  perse- 
cutions, and  so  when  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  being  only  then  sixteen  years  old,  he  had 
acquired  a  passionate  hatred  for  injustice. 

Goldsmith  was  his  contemporary  at  Trinity 
though  the  two  never  appear  to  have  met  at 
that  time.  Trinity  found  this  new  student  a 
student  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  We 
are  told  that  all  his  thoughts  were  centred  in  his 
studies.  The  classics  attracted  him,  especially 
Cicero,  and,  though  it  will  not  be  contended  that 
he  was  a  great  classical  scholar,  the  spirit  of  the 
great  Greek  and  Roman  writers  was  deeply  ap- 
prehended by  him,  and,  unlike  those  who  are 
concerned  mainly  with  the  letter,  he  learnt  to 
relate  those  great  teachings  to  the  actual  problems 
which  were  concerned  with  thought,  life,  and 
conduct.  When  at  Trinity  Burke  founded  that 
College  Historical  Society  which  corresponds  some- 
what to  the  "Union"  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
We  visualize  him  declaiming  there  with  a  vehe- 
mence that  foreshadowed  the  great  orations  at 
Westminster.  And  probably  then,  as  occurred 
in  after  years,  the  toleration  he  learnt  in  conduct 
was  never  in  his  speech. 

His  father  had  destined  him  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  entered  his  name  as  a  student  at  the 
Inner  Temple  when  the  youth  was  only  eighteen. 
Three  years  later  he  proceeded  to  London  to 
"eat   dinners".      For   five   years   he   divided  his 
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studies  between  literature  and  the  law,  but  eventu- 
ally abandoned  all  thought  of  the  Bar  as  a  pro- 
fession. In  a  sense  the  lean  days  of  literature  had 
come.  There  was  little  to  encourage  the  author 
in  the  way  of  financial  reward.  There  had  been 
a  time  when  literary  eminence  was  an  easy  pass- 
port to  a  certain  eminence  in  the  State.  Addison, 
of  whom  Macaulay  said  that  he  had  no  equal  in 
the  realm  of  literature,  had  been  a  Secretary  of 
State.  Steele,  Prior,  Gay,  had  all  achieved  com- 
fortable State  preferment.  But,  as  our  author 
points  out,  Walpole  discovered  that  power  had 
passed  to  Parliament,  and  for  writers  the  years 
of  famine  succeeded  the  years  of  plenty.  The 
name  of  Grub  Street  stood  for  sad  and  significant 
truths.  Thomson,  Fielding,  and  Johnson  had  all 
been  arrested  for  debt,  Smollett  was  a  publisher's 
hack,  Goldsmith  was  in  similar  plight,  and  Savage 
had  died  in  poverty  and  distress. 

But  Burke  turned  strenuously  to  literature,  and 
in  1756  published  his  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society.  It  showed  an  immense  range  of  reading. 
Ever  a  close  student  of  history  and  its  endless 
lessons,  Burke  was  called  by  Lord  Acton  "the 
most  historically-minded  of  English  statesmen." 
Its  style  was  that  of  Bolingbroke's  and,  indeed, 
Chesterfield  and  Bishop  Warburton  both  believed 
the  Vindication  to  be  a  work  of  Bolingbroke's, 
who  died  five  years  earlier.  "The  design  of  the 
book  was  to  show  that  the  same  engines  which 
were  employed  by  Bolingbroke  for  the  destruction 
of  religion  might  be  employed  with  equal  success 
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for  the  subversion  of  government."  Not  all  people 
suspected,  what  Burke  himself  proclaimed  later, 
that  the  book  was  entirely  ironical.  Its  success 
led  Burke  to  publish  his  short  book  on  The  Sublime 
and  Beautiful,  which  he  had  in  manuscript  form, 
and  which  he  had  written  eight  years  previously, 
when  but  nineteen  years  old!  Hume,  Goldsmith, 
Gibbon,  and  others,  gave  the  book  great  praise. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  amongst  its  admirers,  and 
it  left  its  mark  even  on  Kant  and  Lessing. 

Meantime  Burke's  friends  and  acquaintances 
were  increasing.  Amongst  them  was  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Montagu,  a  wealthy  entertainer  of  innu- 
merable ' lions"  and  a  ' "blue-stocking",  a  name 
which  originated  from  the  fact  that  a  grave  arid 
learned  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who  belonged  to  a  certain 
literary  society,  always  wore  blue  stockings.  Mrs. 
Montagu  had  literary  leanings  herself.  Many 
celebrities  visited  her,  and,  as  she  once  remarked 
to  Garrick,  "I  never  invite  idiots  to  my  house." 
She  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Burke,  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  her  hospitality  was  welcomed 
by  him. 

But  more  highly-prized  friendships  followed. 
In  1763  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  founded  the  "Liter- 
ary Club",  or  "The  Club",  as  it  came  to  be  known. 
The  nine  original  members  were  Reynolds,  John- 
son, Goldsmith,  Topham,  Beauclerk,  Bennet  Lang- 
ton,  Anthony  Chamier,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Edmund 
Burke,  and  his  father-in-law,  Christopher  Nugent. 
At  first  the  Club  met  at  the  Turk's  Head  in 
Gerrard   Street,    Soho.      The   meetings   were   at 
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seven,  and  after  supper  conversation  went  on  till 
a  late  hour.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  meetings 
were  held  fortnightly  during  the  Parliamentary 
Session,  and  supper  was  replaced  by  dinner.  In 
1780  the  Club  was  enlarged  to  a  membership  of 
thirty,  and  amongst  the  newcomers  were  James 
Boswell,  Garrick,  Gibbon,  Adam  Smith,  Charles 
James  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  others  whose  names  are 
household  words  in  our  own  time. 

Who  does  not  know  of  those  famous  gatherings 
at  the  Club?  In  the  early  days  the  dominating 
spirit  was  easily  that  of  Samuel  Johnson.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  the  strong  friendship  that 
existed  between  these  two  great  men,  Burke  and 
Johnson,  until  Johnson's  death  parted  them.  It 
was  Burke  who  asserted  that  Johnson  argued  only 
"for  victory",  but,  he  once  said,  "it  is  well  when 
a  man  comes  to  die,  if  he  has  nothing  heavier  on 
his  conscience  than  having  been  a  little  rough 
in  conversation." 

That  was  a  happy  remark  of  Burke's  when 
someone  spoke  of  a  certain  work  being  a  successful 
imitation  of  Johnson's  style.  "No,  no,  it  is  not 
a  good  imitation;  it  has  all  his  pomp  without  his 
force;  it  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without 
its  strength."  What  evenings  those  must  have 
been  at  the  Club!  And  what  a  confession  of 
poverty  it  is  that  in  our  day  and  time  the  very 
thought  of  spending  an  evening  in  nothing  but 
conversation  would  be  boring.  There  is  some- 
thing strangely  moving  in  the  picture  of  those 
few  friends  sitting  with  Johnson  as  he  lay  dying. 
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Burke  turned  to  him  and  said,  "I  am  afraid,  sir, 
such  a  number  of  us  may  be  oppressive  to  you." 
''No,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  "it  is  not  so;  and  I 
must  be  in  a  wretched  state,  indeed,  when  your 
company  would  not  be  a  delight  to  me." 

We  come  now  to  1765  when  Burke  was  intro- 
duced to  Lord  Rockingham,  and  thereby  to  Eng- 
lish politics,  commencing  that  long  career  during 
which  he  attained  a  position  of  such  authority 
that,  not  only  in  England,  but  far  beyond  its 
shores,  men  listened  to  him  as  to  an  oracle. 
Rockingham,  the  leading  Whig  magnate,  was 
destined  to  be  Prime  Minister.  He  was  not  a 
favourite  with  the  people  and  rarely  addressed 
Parliament.  But  there  was  a  certain  practical 
good  sense  about  him  that  commanded  confi- 
dence. George  the  Third  was  on  the  Throne. 
The  Whigs  were  rent  into  four  parties,  and  it 
gave  the  King  his  opportunity.  And  into  the 
midst  of  this  confusion  and  embroilment  Burke 
was  cast,  on  his  entry  into  politics,  by  means  of 
Rockingham  appointing  him  his  secretary. 

Burke  was  elected,  in  1765,  member  for  Wen- 
dover.  It  was  a  "close  borough",  controlled  by 
a  patron  as  was  the  fashion  of  those  pre-democratic 
days.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  iniquities 
of  the  close  boroughs,  yet  the  list  of  names  of 
those  who  came  into  Parliament  by  that  road 
is  an  illustrious  one,  and  includes  those  of  Chat- 
ham, Pitt,  Fox,  and,  in  somewhat  later  days, 
Macaulay  and  Gladstone. 

When  Burke  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
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in  1765,  he  was  thirty-six  years  old.  He  came  to 
Parliament  at  a  time  when  George  the  Third 
had  rather  definitely  made  up  his  mind  to  govern 
as  well  as  to  reign.  The  attitude  of  the  King, 
and  of  his  Minister,  North,  towards  the  American 
Colonies,  and  their  subsequent  policies,  were  in- 
strumental in  producing  some  of  Burke's  greatest 
speeches.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  in 
January,  1766,  and  took  it  on  the  Government 
side,  for  he  had  been  appointed  secretary  to 
Rockingham,  the  Prime  Minister.  His  fellow- 
members  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  the  great 
governing  classes  of  England.  From  the  adminis- 
tration of  Walpole  in  1721  to  that  of  Pitt,  in 
1783,  eleven  Prime  Ministers  were  peers,  and 
Walpole's  and  Pitt's  cabinets  consisted  of  peers. 
Burke  plunged  into  this  aristocratic  ...atmosphere 
with  the  advantage  of  his  own  genius  and  the 
disadvantage  that  he  didn't  quite  belong  to  it. 
This,  and  also  his  straitened  circumstances,  were 
no  doubt  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  holding 
high  official  rank. 

That  continual  debt  is  a  tremendous  handicap 
to  a  statesman  goes  without  saying.  Two  years 
after  he  entered  Parliament  Burke  purchased  an 
estate  of  six  hundred  acres  close  to  the  small 
town  of  Beaconsfield,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Writ- 
ing to  a  friend  he  remarks,  "I  have  made  a  push, 
with  all  I  could  collect  of  my  own,  and  the  aid  of 
friends,  to  cast  a  little  root  in  this  country."  The 
estate  cost  over  £20,000,  of  which  the  sum  of 
£14,000  was  raised  by  two  mortgages.    He  named 
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the  estate  Beaconsfield.  At  a  later  date  George 
the  Third  thought  of  elevating  Burke  to  the 
peerage,  and  the  title  he  selected  was  Lord  Bea- 
consfield. Though  the  peerage  failed  to  material- 
ize, we  can  understand  why,  in  later  years,  John 
Morley,  who  revered  Burke  and  detested  Disraeli, 
fulminated  when  he  heard  that  the  latter  was  to 
assume  the  title  associated  with  the  great  name 
of  Burke.  Both  men  in  their  day  were  tormented 
by  the  bugbear  of  debt. 

When  Burke  entered  the  House  the  main  issue 
was  the  attitude  to  be  adopted  towards  America. 
Burke  had  thought  much  on  the  subject.  He 
spoke  several  times  and  when  the  question  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  raised  he  uttered 
his  last  speech  that  session,  and  "uttered  it  with 
the  weight  of  one  who  had  won  an  assured  posi- 
tion in  the  House."  Pitt,  soon  to  become  Lord 
Chatham,  remarked  that  he  had  intended  himself 
to  enter  at  length  into  details,  but  had  been 
anticipated  with  so  much  ingenuity  and  eloquence 
that  there  was  little  for  him  to  say.  This  was 
great  praise,  indeed,  for  the  new  Member.  Horace 
Walpole  records  the  favourable  impression  that 
Burke  made,  and  society  marked  him  down  as 
a  rising  man. 

In  1766  the  elder  Pitt  went  to  the  House  of 
Lords  as  Earl  of  Chatham.  He  tried  to  attract 
Burke's  support,  conceiving  him  "the  readiest 
man  upon  all  points  perhaps  in  the  whole  House." 
But  Burke  followed  Rockingham.  "Chatham 
stood  detached  from  party;  he  believed  in  meas- 
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ures.  Burke  stood  attached  to  party;  he  believed 
in  men.  He  saw  that  the  maintenance  of  princi- 
ples in  politics  lay  through  party,  and  he  hated 
anything  tending  to  weaken  the  Whigs."  He 
didn't  like  losing  office.  Few  do.  Yet  it  is  by 
members  of  the  Opposition  that  some  of  the 
greatest  Parliamentary  speeches  have  been  made. 
Next  year  he  spoke  on  the  King's  Speech,  and 
spoke  with  authority,  censuring  the  Ministry  for 
its  lack  of  effort  to  relieve  distress.  Meanwhile 
he  had  mingled  with  the  leaders  of  his  party 
at  their  country  houses,  and  was  looked  upon  by 
them  as  an  indispensable  man. 

Let  us  look  now  at  one  or  two  of  the  men  with 
whom  Burke  was  to  be  closely  associated.  And 
first,  Charles  James  Fox.  Third  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Holland,  Fox  became  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment just  before  reaching  his  twentieth  year. 
Shakespeare's  line,  "The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a 
mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together",  was  emi- 
nently true  of  this  man,  who  was  to  be  so  greatly 
loved  and  so  greatly  admired.  "At  all  times", 
says  Dr.  Murray,  "Fox  was  a  better  man  than 
the  world  gave  him  credit  for  being."  Our  author, 
however,  gives  him  full  credit.  Indeed,  he  rather 
glosses  over  that  indefensible  action  of  Fox's, 
namely,  forming  a  coalition  government  with 
North,  whom  he  had  so  bitterly  and  virulently 
assailed.  Nor  do  I  note  Dr.  Murray  criticizing 
Fox  very  much  for  his  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  French  cause  when  Pitt  was  making  war  with 
France.      It   was   this   that   broke   for   ever   the 
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friendship  between  Fox  and  Burke,  and  I  will 
refer  to  it  later. 

One  of  the  heaviest  gamblers  and  drinkers,  at 
a  time  when  drinking  and  gambling  were  much 
the  vogue,  Fox  was  familiar  with  all  the  "hells" 
of  Europe.  Yet,  so  mixed  were  the  elements  in 
this  gifted  Englishman,  he  was  loved  as  few 
public  men  were,  was  highly  literary,  an  admir- 
able linguist,  and,  as  Burke  has  testified,  the 
greatest  debater  in  the  House.  He  stands  as 
almost  the  solitary  example  of  those  who  could 
speak  with  power  and  brilliancy  without  prepa- 
ration. The  learned  Porson  once  remarked,  "Mr. 
Pitt  conceives  his  sentences  before  he  utters  them, 
Mr.  Fox  throws  himself  into  the  middle  of  his, 
and  leaves  it  to  God  Almighty  to  get  him  out  of 
them  again."  And  this  was  largely  because  he 
made  a  practice  of  speaking  constantly  and  on 
every  subject.  During  the  debates  on  the  Ameri- 
can War,  Grattan  thought  Fox  the  finest  speaker 
he  had  ever  heard. 

Another  man  with  whom  Burke  was  brought 
much  in  contact  was  Sir  Philip  Francis,  reputed 
writer  of  the  letters  of  "Junius".  It  was  long  a 
subject  of  debate  as  to  who  was  the  mysterious 
author  of  the  letters  of  "Junius".  Indeed,  I  fancy 
it  is  still  a  subject  of  debate.  Burke  himself  was 
supposed  to  be  the  man  and  he  had  to  issue  a 
categorical  denial.  Both  struck  blows  for  liberty, 
but  the  methods  were  vastly  different.  The 
famous  letters  of  "Junius"  ceased  towards  the 
close  of  1771.     It  was  to  the  somewhat  malign 
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influence  of  Francis  that  Burke  owed  that  tone 
of  unfair  denunciation  which  disgusted  Fanny 
Burney  in  the  impeachment  of  Hastings. 

In  1773  Burke's  position  in  his  party  was  a 
high  one.  The  American  question  was  much  to 
the  fore.  He  saw  what  would  come  if  the  Gov- 
ernment persisted  in  its  taxation  policies.  It  was 
not  that  the  tea  could  not  bear  a  tax  of  three 
pence.  "But  no  commodity",  he  urged,  "will 
bear  three  pence,  or  a  penny,  when  the  general 
feelings  of  men  are  irritated,  and  two  millions  of 
people  are  resolved  not  to  pay."  Hampden,  too, 
was  a  Buckinghamshire  man.  The  principles  of 
the  Puritan  Revolution  and  those  of  the  American 
Revolution  were  in  his  eyes  similar.  "Would 
twenty  shillings  have  ruined  Mr.  Hampden's  for- 
tune? No!  but  the  payment  of  half  twenty  shil- 
lings, on  the  principle  it  was  demanded,  would 
have  made  him  a  slave."  He  never  attempted  to 
deny  that  the  Ministry  possessed  an  abstract 
right  to  tax  the  colonists.  "But  what  is  the  good 
of  discussing  what  'may'  be  done?  Why  not 
discuss  what  humanity,  justice,  expediency,  if  you 
will,  inform  us  what  'ought'  to  be  done?" 

Certainly  his  speech  on  "Conciliation  with 
America"  must  rank  as  one  of  his  finest.  How 
familiar  are  many  of  the  phrases!  "An  English- 
man is  the  unfittest  person  on  earth  to  argue 
another  Englishman  into  slavery".  "I  do  not 
know  the  method  of  drawing  up  an  indictment 
against  a  whole  people".  Anticipating  the  wiser 
policies  of  an  England  in  later  days,  he  observes 
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"Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom  the  truest 
wisdom;  and  a  great  Empire  and  little  minds  go 
ill  together."  His  peroration  moves  us  today  as 
it  moved  the  men  of  his  own  day. 

"As  long  as  you  have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the 
sovereign  authority  of  this  country  as  the  sanc- 
tuary of  liberty,  the  sacred  temple  consecrated  to 
our  common  faith,  wherever  the  chosen  race  and 
sons  of  England  worship  freedom,  they  will  turn 
their  faces  towards  you.  .  .  .  Deny  them  this 
participation  of  freedom,  and  you  break  the  sole 
bond,  which  originally  made,  and  must  still  pre- 
serve, the  unity  of  the  Empire." 

In  1783  Fox  introduced  the  India  Bill,  which 
was  really  the  work  of  Burke.  Without  control 
by  Parliament,  Warren  Hastings  had  extended 
the  sway  of  the  East  India  Company  over  vast 
provinces,  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  com- 
pany, but  leaving  in  the  wake,  it  was  urged, 
millions  of  conquered  and  oppressed  people.  The 
India  Bill  proposed  to  vest  in  the  Crown  the 
conquests  of  the  company  and  put  the  whole 
administration  into  the  hands  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  Parliament.  Burke,  with  an  un- 
rivalled knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  spoke  magni- 
ficently, and  the  India  Bill  passed  the  Commons, 
but  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  The  Coalition 
Government  was  also  thrown  out,  and  Pitt  began 
his  great  administration.  We  come  now  to  that 
famous  trial,  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  which 
was  to  last  fourteen  years  and  to  end  in  the 
acquittal  of  the  impeached  Governor-General. 
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In  an  excellent  article  on  Burke,  General  J.  H. 
Morgan  regards  Burke's  vituperative  language  and 
over-statements,  as  he  argued  the  great  case 
against  Warren  Hastings,  as  of  no  great  import- 
ance.    He  observes: 

"The  story  of  Hastings'  crimes,  as  Macaulay 
says,  made  the  blood  of  Burke  boil  in  his  veins. 
He  had  a  native  abhorrence  of  cruelty,  of  injustice, 
of  disorder,  of  oppression,  of  tyranny,  and  all 
these  things  marked  Hastings'  course  in  India. 
They  exercised  Burke's  passionate  imagination  to 
its  profoundest  depths,  and  raised  it  to  such  a 
glow  of  fiery  intensity  as  has  never  been  rivalled 
in  our  history.  For  it  endured  for  fourteen  years, 
and  was  just  as  burning  and  terrible  when  Hastings 
was  acquitted  in  1795,  as  when  Hastings'  enor- 
mities were  first  revealed.  .  .  .  Burke  succeeded 
in  those  fourteen  years  of  laborious  effort  in  laying 
the  foundations  once  for  all  of  a  moral,  just, 
philanthropic  and  responsible  public  opinion  in 
England  with  reference  to  India,  and  in  doing  so 
performed  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  service 
that  any  statesman  has  ever  had  it  in  his  power 
to  render  humanity." 

But  Dr.  Murray  thinks  that  Burke's  attitude 
to  Hastings  was  greatly  influenced  by  his  friend- 
ship with  Philip  Francis. 

"Because  Burke  believed  Francis  there  was  a 
trial  of  Hastings.  Because  James  Mill  believed 
Francis  and  Burke,  there  was  a  history  of  India 
coloured  with  their  bias.  Because  Macaulay  be- 
lieved Francis,  Burke,  and  Mill,  there  was  a  famous 
essay  on  Warren  Hastings,  and  it  is  from  this  essay 
that  most  men  derive  their  ideas  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  we  ever  sent  out  to  govern  India." 
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Dr.  Murray  suggests  that  Macaulay  usurped 
the  function  of  Omnipotence  in  his  attempts  to 
divine  motives  of  men.  He  admits  the  splendid 
narrative  power  of  the  famous  essay,  but  points 
out  that  in  the  light  of  later  researches  "it  is  full 
of  errors,  and  of  errors  of  vital  consequence." 

Philip  Francis  had  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  India  with  a  salary  of  ten  thou- 
sand a  year  and  with  much  power  and  patronage. 
He  hated  Hastings  and  thwarted  him  whenever 
the  opportunity  offered.  When  Francis  returned 
to  England  in  1780,  Burke  seems  to  have  accepted 
a  lot  of  his  statements  at  their  face  value.  For 
years  he  filled  the  mind  of  Burke  with  the  tale 
of  Hastings'  iniquities,  and  it  seems  evident  that 
such  intemperance  of  language  and  inaccuracy  of 
statement  as  unhappily  characterized  portions  of 
Burke's  amazing  speeches,  were  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  influence  of  this  evil  genius. 

Burke's  opening  speech  lasted  four  days.  So 
dramatic,  so  powerful  were  Burke's  deliverances; 
that  we  are  told  that  ladies  swooned,  all  men 
felt  a  dread  and  unwonted  emotion,  and  even 
Hastings  himself  confessed  that  he  felt  like  a 
villain  under  the  magic  of  the  orator.  The  last 
act  in  the  drama  was  rung  down  on  April  23rd, 
1795,  when  the  accused  was  acquitted  by  a  large 
majority  on  each  of  the  sixteen  questions  that 
were  put  to  the  vote. 

In  1790  Burke  published  his  Reflections  on  the 
Revolution  in  France.  That  document  is  one  of 
the  great  classics  of  our  literature.     With  a  mar- 
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vellous  prescience  he  foretold  the  bloody  progress 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  inevitable  establishment 
of  a  dictatorship.  Fourteen  years  before  Napoleon 
was  crowned  Emperor,  Burke  wrote  of  the  danger 
of  military  power,  "the  person  who  really  com- 
mands the  army  is  your  master;  the  master  of 
your  king,  the  master  of  your  Assembly,  the 
master  of  your  whole  republic."  Before  the  birth- 
pains  of  the  Revolution  had  been  really  felt  his 
prophecies  had  been  uttered,  and  were  fulfilled 
to  the  letter.  It  may  be  true,  as  Morley  notes, 
that  Burke  had  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account 
the  dangers,  the  disorders,  the  miseries  of  the  old 
system  when  he  expatiated  on  the  dangers  of  the 
new.  But  ever  he  believed  in  the  necessity  of 
conserving  the  valuable  features  of  old  institu- 
tions before  wiping  those  institutions  out  of  exist- 
ence to  replace  them  by  untried  ones.  He  was  an 
intense  believer  in  the  continuity  of  things.  Re- 
form, improve,  but  do  not  abolish,  was  his  creed. 

And  here  he  was  to  part  company  forever  with 
Fox.  The  French  Revolution,  which  filled  Burke 
with  horror,  filled  Fox  with  joy.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  late  Charles  Whibley's  bitter  arraign- 
ment of  Fox:  "Wherever  there  was  a  foe  of 
England,  there  was  a  friend  of  Fox."  He  notes 
Fox's  own  words:  "The  triumph  of  the  French 
Government  over  the  English  does,  in  fact,  afford 
me  a  degree  of  pleasure  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  disguise."  The  break  came,  curiously  enough, 
on  a  debate  on  the  Quebec  Bill  for  the  division  of 
Canada  into  two  provinces,  in  1791.    Fox  sneered 
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at  some  of  the  effective  passages  of  the  Reflections , 
and  taxed  Burke  with  inconsistency.  That  dra- 
matic scene  will  be  recalled  when  Fox  said  eagerly : 
"But  there  is  no  loss  of  friends!"  "Yes,"  was 
the  reply,  "our  friendship  is  at  an  end."  Fox 
rose,  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  and  deplored 
the  breach  of  twenty  years'  friendship  on  a  poli- 
tical question.  But  that  question  went  down  deep 
into  principles  which  were  life  and  death  to  each 
man,  and  Fox's  effort  to  see  Burke  on  his  death- 
bed was  unsuccessful. 

The  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France  had 
repercussions  far  outside  England,  and  Etienne 
Dumont  remarked,  "It  is  possible  that  the  essay 
of  Burke  may  have  been  the  salvation  of  Europe." 
His  writings,  indeed,  had  a  profound  effect  in  his 
own  day,  and  still  have  in  our  time,  for  to  the 
student  of  public  affairs  they  are  a  mine  of  wisdom 
which  he  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  Burke  has 
left  many  lessons  for  us  to  con.  Again  and  again 
he  warns  us  that  we  cannot  cut  ourselves  off 
from  our  past.  He  was,  indeed,  the  most  "his- 
torically-minded" of  English  statesmen. 


THOMAS  HARDY'S  WESSEX 

SHORTLY  after  arriving  in  England,  in  1929, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Llewelyn  Powys 
urging  me  to  visit  him  at  his  home  near  Dorchester, 
and  adding,  '  'surely  you  will  not  leave  England 
without  seeing  something  of  Hardy's  Wessex." 

I  had  long  corresponded  with  Llewelyn  Powys 
and  had  a  high  regard  for  him,  though  we  had 
never  met  in  the  flesh.  With  Hardy's  works, 
prose  and  poetry,  I  was  familiar,  and  while 
■  Wessex"  embraces  the  whole  of  that  southern 
country  it  is,  after  all,  Dorchester  which  is  the 
heart  of  Wessex,  and  within  two  or  three  miles 
is  the  old  house  where  Thomas  Hardy  was  born. 
Here  was  the  scene  of  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge; 
close  by  is  the  place  where  Hardy's  heart  was 
buried,  still  nearer  the  old  city  is  Max  Gate,  the 
house  in  which  he  died. 

So  if  the  call  to  Dorchester  was  insistent,  it 
met  with  the  readiest  of  responses.  We  had  spent 
the  previous  two  days  in  Bristol,  and  planned  to 
motor  to  Frome  and  there  take  the  train  to  Dor- 
chester. The  skies  were  leaden,  and  the  drenching 
rain  on  the  way  to  Frome  augured  ill  for  our 
Wessex  adventure.  But  the  clearing  western  sky 
as  we  neared  Dorchester  that  evening  was  but  a 
prelude  to  the  glorious  weather  that  followed. 

128 
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Unlike  these  modern  towns  which  sprawl  out 
into  the  country  in  their  feverish  growth,  and  in 
their  final  stages  materialize  into  something  neither 
town  nor  country,  Dorchester,  with  an  almost 
stationary  population  of  some  twelve  thousand, 
is  an  old,  self-contained,  self-respecting  city  which 
declines  to  have  suburbs.  Straight  from  the  city 
streets  on  which  front  the  old  gray  stone  houses, 
you  plunge  at  once  into  the  green  Dorset  meadows 
where  the  sheep  and  cattle  graze  peacefully,  en- 
tirely oblivious  of  the  fact  that  here  is  the  very 
heart  of  that  immortal  country,  Wessex. 

The  light  held  for  an  hour  after  I  reached  Dor- 
chester and  I  wandered  up  the  ancient  street. 
A  question  to  an  old  timer  elicited  the  reply, 
"Oh  yes,  we  often  saw  old  Hardy.  We  didn't  take 
much  notice  of  him,  but,  Lord,  these  Americans 
seem  to  worship  him!"  A  couple  of  hundred 
yards  farther  up  we  came  to  the  old  house  where 
the  infamous  Judge  Jeffreys  lived,  "Bloody"  Jef- 
freys, who  in  every  state  trial  lent  himself  as  a 
willing  tool  to  the  crown,  and  who,  when  sent  to 
try  the  followers  of  Monmouth,  hanged  over 
three  hundred  of  those  luckless  mortals,  trans- 
ported eight  hundred  more  and  whipped,  or  fined, 
many  others.  He  died  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago,  but  there  stand  the  stout  walls  of  the 
old  building,  there  still  are  the  oaken  beams,  the 
fireplace  remains  much  as  it  was  in  the  days  when 
the  place  sheltered  his  brutal  carcase,  and  there, 
worn  by  the  tread  of  successive  generations,  are 
the  stones  of  the  stairway  up  which  his  feet  had 
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often  climbed.  But  how  great  are  the  changes 
brought  by  time!  Brightened  and  modernised, 
the  old  place  had  become  a  "tea  house",  its  pre- 
siding genius  a  bright  and  cheerful  girl,  formerly 
a  V.A.D.  who  at  Aldershot  had  known  many  of 
our  Canadian  nurses. 

Scarcely  had  we  finished  breakfast  next  morning 
when  in  walked  two  visitors.  Instinctively  I  knew 
them.  With  tanned  faces,  serviceable  rough  gray 
clothes  and  caps,  they  moved  like  men  at  home 
in  the  English  countryside,  and,  indeed,  I  found 
that  John  and  Llewelyn  Powys  had  just  come 
from  a  long  tramp  through  "outer  Wessex",  for 
John  Powys  was  ruminating  over  the  plot  of 
another  book,  the  scene,  Glastonbury.  Surely 
never  did  two  people  give  a  stranger  so  hearty 
a  welcome,  for  stranger  I  was,  save  through  the 
friendship  that  had  been  made  by  sending  of 
letters  across  the  stormy  seas. 

John  Cowper  Powys,  eldest  of  eleven  children, 
was  born  in  Derbyshire,  but  has  spent  many  years 
in  the  Dorchester  country  where  Llewelyn,  the 
much  younger  brother,  was  born.  Those  who 
have  read  Wolf  Solent  will  recall  the  marvellously 
beautiful  pictures  of  that  Dorset  landscape,  the 
deep-hedged  lanes,  the  charm  of  flowers,  and 
woods,  and  the  lush  grass  of  those  Dorset  mead- 
ows. Like  Thomas  Hardy  himself,  these  brothers 
know  intimately  those  Wessex  countryfolk  with 
their  simplicities,  their  rustic  lore,  and  their  odd 
mixture  of  superstition  and  a  certain  primitive 
wisdom.     And,  like  Hardy,  they  greatly  love  the 
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soil  of  England,  and  all  that  the  word  connotes. 
With  feet  firmly  planted,  they  draw,  as  Antaeus 
did,  fresh  strength  from  the  earth.  But  deeply 
as  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  country  side  has 
penetrated  into  the  natures  of  all  these  writers, 
the  philosophy  of  life  drawn  therefrom  by  John 
and  Llewelyn  Powys  is  not  shot  through  with  the 
gloom  that  characterizes  nearly  all  the  work  of 
the  author  of  Tess. 

And  what  a  full  day  of  adventures  had  these 
two  planned  for  their  guest!  The  first  objective 
was  the  house  Thomas  Hardy  was  born  in.  Thorn, 
honeysuckle  and  brambles  interlaced  in  the  hedges 
of  the  narrow  road  as  we  drove.  The  road  be- 
came a  lane,  at  the  end  of  which  the  old  white 
two-storied  house  with  its  thatched  roof  was 
planted,  with  its  back  on  Egdon  Heath.  Mrs. 
Hardy  told  me  later  that  the  name  Egdon  Heath 
was  coined  by  Hardy.  Twenty  odd  miles  in  length, 
the  heath  is  known  by  various  local  names.  By 
the  house  itself  that  part  of  the  heath  is  known  as 
Puddlestown  heath,  the  adjoining  part  Tinkle- 
town  heath.  Covered  with  bracken,  with  patches 
of  gorse  here  and  there,  and  great  clumps  of 
pines,  I  can  well  believe  that  on  a  rainy,  dismal 
day,  the  heath  would  exhale  some  of  the  gloom 
and  tragedy  which  Hardy  has  associated  with 
it  in  his  books. 

We  tramped  up  the  bracken-covered  slope  to  a 
vantage  point  from  which  we  got  a  fine  view  of 
Dorchester.  Far  off  the  prison  stood  boldly  out 
on  its  high  ground.     It  is  probable  that  we  were 
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standing  on  the  very  spot  where  Hardy  as  a  boy 
stood  one  day,  telescope  in  hand,  and  happened 
to  turn  the  glass  on  the  distant  jail.  At  that 
moment  a  man  was  being  hanged  for  murder. 
As  the  boy  gazed,  the  sun  shone  on  the  white 
smock  worn  by  the  prisoner,  and,  with  horror,  the 
lad  saw  the  white  figure  drop  downwards. 

Hardy's  widow  told  me  later  in  the  day  that 
the  youthful  Thomas  went  afterwards  to  the 
public  execution  of  a  woman  convicted  of  a  pecu- 
liarly atrocious  crime.  This,  too,  affected  him 
greatly,  and  Mrs.  Hardy  believed  it  to  be  the 
germ  which,  developing  in  Hardy's  mind,  led  to 
the  tragic  story  of  Tess. 

Late  that  same  evening  I  walked  up  the  hill 
to  the  old  Dorchester  prison  which  serves  not 
only  Dorset  but  part  of  the  adjoining  county. 
Fronting  the  long  drive  from  the  entrance  to  the 
prison  itself  was  a  great  brick  wall  twenty-five 
feet  high.  But  here  the  humanism  of  Wessex 
showed  itself.  It  was  a  fine  thought  that  inspired 
some  one  to  plant  at  intervals  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall  some  roots  of  that  beautiful  Ampelopsis, 
commonly  called  Boston  ivy.  The  forbidding, 
stark-red  brick  rampart  was  completely  covered 
with  the  tender  living  green  of  the  creeper,  and 
thus  finely  were  harshness  and  gloom  transformed 
to  beauty. 

As  we  walked  the  chief  warder  appeared.  Ex- 
planations made  him  a  most  pleasant  giver  of 
information.  The  prison,  he  said,  would  accom- 
modate some   160  inmates,   but  at  present  had 
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little  more  than  a  third  of  the  number.  The 
last  execution  was  in  1912.  Spread  far  and  wide 
below  us  were  the  smiling  fields  and  woods  of 
Wessex,  and,  three  or  four  miles  away,  Egdon 
Heath,  where  the  boy  had  stood  in  the  distant 
past.  Suddenly,  a  heavy  blow  below  my  neck 
disturbed  my  reveries. 

The  huge  black  prison  cat  with  one  great  leap 
had  lodged  on  my  shoulders  and  had  thus  ex- 
pressed his  reactions  to  Canada.  From  the  corner 
of  my  right  eye  I  saw  his  waving  tail.  Startled, 
I  saw  the  reassuring  smile  of  the  warder  as  he 
murmured,  "a  sign  of  good  luck",  and  I  comforted 
myself  with  the  thought  that  my  corpus  vile  was,  at 
least,  not  destined  to  swell  the  population  of 
Dorchester  prison  or  swing  forlorn  from  the  gibbet 
in  the  prison  yard. 

There  are  people  who  get  greatly  bored  at  the 
thought  of  visiting  houses  where  famous  people 
were  born  and  lived.  Yet  there  is  always  some- 
thing suggestive  and  of  interest,  and  it  pleased 
me  to  walk  up  the  twisting  narrow  stone  stairway 
into  the  small  room  where,  seated  on  a  sugar-box 
by  the  window,  Hardy  wrote  Desperate  Remedies, 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  and  Far  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd.  The  gracious  and  pleasant  lady  who 
now  lives  in  the  house  told  us  that,  shortly  before 
our  visit,  Sir  James  Barrie  had  sat  by  that  same 
window,  meditating  in  silence  for  a  full  ten  min- 
utes, and  that  she  had  found  the  silence  rather 
trying  as  she  stood  waiting,  and  wondering  what 
exactly  his  thoughts  might  be. 
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Then  we  walked  a  mile  or  so  along  the  narrow 
and  beautiful  path  leading  to  Stinsford  Church. 
The  River  Frome,  here  a  shallow  but  clear  stream 
where  we  could  see  the  bright  spots  on  the  gleam- 
ing sides  of  the  trout,  was  to  our  right.  On  the 
left  the  hedge  was  studded  with  noble  beech  trees, 
and  it  was  here  on  this  lovely  walk,  so  markedly 
English,  that  Thomas  Hardy's  father  and  mother 
first  met  and  fell  in  love.  In  the  quiet  churchyard 
of  Stinsford  the  three  of  us  stood  round  the 
gravestone  marking  the  burial  place  of  Hardy's 
first  wife.  On  the  side  of  it  was  engraved,  "This 
for  Remembrance."  And  on  the  front,  "Here 
lies  the  Heart  of  Thomas  Hardy,  O.M." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  there  was  some  con- 
troversy at  the  time  as  to  the  propriety  of  bury- 
ing Hardy's  heart  here,  and  the  body  in  West- 
minster. Turning  to  me  John  Powys  asked  my 
own  views  and  smiled  agreement  when  I  expressed 
my  conviction  as  to  the  absolute  fitness  of  the 
decision.  These  two  brothers  so  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  realm  of  letters,  had  a  plesaant 
habit  of  appealing  to  you  for  your  opinion  and 
actually  conveyed  the  impression  that  it  would 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  them.  Thus  does  a 
gracious  manner  smooth  the  path  of  life,  and 
buttress  up  self-respect. 

From  Stinsford  Church  we  walked  to  Dor- 
chester, and  at  luncheon  were  joined  by  Mrs. 
Llewelyn  Powys  and  a  charming  young  American 
poetess.  Then,  while  the  others  rested  or  shopped, 
I  was  taken  off  by  Llewelyn  Powys  to  inspect  the 
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old  Roman  amphitheatre  just  outside  the  city. 
Could  there  be  a  greater  contrast  between  past 
and  present?  Its  outline  in  perfect  preservation, 
a  group  of  young  girls  were  sliding  down  the 
great  grass  slopes  where  eighteen  centuries  ago 
the  massed  thousands  of  spectators  watched  the 
lean  and  hungry  lions  let  loose  on  their  victims. 
Half  a  dozen  boys  were  playing  cricket  on  the 
green  sward  in  the  arena  where  the  gladiators 
stood  of  old,  "butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holi- 
day", and  the  sunshine  of  a  glorious  day  bathed 
the  whole  scene  in  peaceful  beauty. 

Here,  in  the  warm  sun  at  the  entrance  to  the 
amphitheatre,  we  sat  and  talked  of  the  past  and 
present,  of  man's  cruelty  to  man,  of  war — had  it, 
indeed,  vanished  from  the  earth?  Were  civiliza- 
tion and  progress  all  that  we  sometimes  put  into 
those  much-used  words?  Had  we  learned  nothing 
since  those  days,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
when  men  and  women,  from  the  tiered  seats 
where  the  Dorset  grass  now  grew  so  greenly, 
turned  thumbs  down  and  sent  unhappy  exiles 
to  a  bloody  death?  As  I  remember  it,  Llewelyn 
Powys  was  not  so  hopeful  as  I  was  that  the  tiger 
within  us  was  being  eradicated.  But  it  was  a 
good  talk. 

Old  friends  of  the  Hardy s,  the  Powys  brothers 
had  been  asked  to  bring  us  with  them  to  tea  at 
Max  Gate,  a  short  way  from  Dorchester.  There 
was  some  talk  of  turning  the  house  which  Thomas 
Hardy  built,  and  in  which  he  died,  into  a  memo- 
rial of  the  great  writer.     I  cannot  conceive  of 
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anything  more  unsuitable  by  way  of  commemo- 
rating his  genius.  It  is  a  comfortable  villa,  of 
no  striking  beauty  to  differentiate  it  from  hun- 
dreds of  others,  with  the  conventional  garden  and 
shrubbery. 

Max  Gate  is  the  objective  of  many  trans- 
Atlantic  pilgrims,  and  alas,  many  of  them,  un- 
bidden, wander  into  the  garden  and  peer  through 
the  windows.  The  profound  melancholy  which 
closed  round  Hardy  in  his  last  year  must  have 
made  for  an  atmosphere  of  sadness,  and  one  can- 
not be  surprised  that  his  widow  would  hardly 
welcome  a  succession  of  visitors  whose  flow  of 
talk  would  be  sometimes  disturbing,  and  often 
irksome.  But  I  record  gratefully  the  warmth  of 
our  welcome,  and  the  pleasant  hour  in  the  sitting 
room  which  spoke  so  eloquently  of  the  creator  of 
The  Dynasts.  A  large  grey  Persian  cat  reclined 
lazily  on  the  sofa  as  we  entered.  It  was  given 
to  Thomas  Hardy  when  a  kitten  and  submitted 
reluctantly  to  a  stroking  by  alien  hands.  High 
on  a  bookshelf  was  perched  the  model  of  a  ship 
in  full  sail.  John  Masefield's  hands  had  fashioned 
it.  A  great  friend  of  the  Hardy s,  he  had  brought' 
it  himself  from  Boars  Hill  to  present  to  the  man 
for  whom  he  had  both  admiration  and  affection. 
An  old  and  beautiful  grandfather's  clock  caught 
my  eye,  and  I  asked  Mrs.  Hardy  if  it  had  a  history. 
Whereupon  she  smiled,  and  said,  "In  a  way,  yes." 
It  seems  that  Hardy  had  bequeathed  it  to  his 
nephew's  son.  The  nephew,  however,  failed  to 
produce  a  son,  and  the  daughter,  who  did  appear, 
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was  apparently  non  persona  grata.  A  puzzling 
question  in  ethics?  Meanwhile  the  clock  has 
stayed  in  Max  Gate. 

Mrs.  Hardy  had  some  warm  words  of  praise 
for  John  Powys'  novel  Wolf  Solent.  She  herself 
had  recently  finished  the  second  volume  of  her 
life  of  her  husband.  I  spoke  of  the  first,  and  of 
the  interest  which  would  naturally  be  aroused 
by  the  next  book.  She  was  a  little  doubtful, 
and  thought  that,  after  having  so  fully  told  the 
story  of  his  early  life,  there  were  no  "events"  of 
special  interest  to  relate,  and  the  even  tenor  of 
Hardy's  later  years  made  it  necessary  to  deal 
mainly  with  his  writings. 

Some  hours  of  daylight  yet  remained,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  warning  from  Llewelyn  Powys,  that 
the  last  part  of  the  motoring  would  be  a  rough 
track  across  the  open  down,  we  set  forth  for  Over- 
moigne  and  the  "White  Nose",  chief  of  those 
high  white  cliffs  near  which  the  Powyses  have 
their  habitation  in  the  old  coastguard  station. 
A  memorable  drive  through  the  lovely  Dorset 
country.  Up  and  up,  and  then,  with  occasional 
gates  to  be  opened,  we  chugged  along  the  sheep- 
dotted  downs.  A  stiff  wind  blew,  clean,  salty  and 
bracing.  And  while  the  others  rested,  Llewelyn 
Powys  and  I  walked  over  to  the  crest  of  the  cliffs 
a  few  hundred  yards  away.  There  at  the  edge  was 
a  structure  curious  enough.  Its  short  squat  stone 
walls  had  for  a  roof  an  upturned  boat,  the  last  of 
the  smugglers'  boats  captured  many  long  years  ago. 

Mrs.   Powys,  gentle,   attractive,   was  formerly 
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Alyse  Gregory,  editor  of  the  Dial.  Here,  in  this 
windswept  eyrie,  she  still  carries  on  her  literary 
work.  A  writing  room  fit  for  the  Gods!  Surely 
nothing  enervating,  nothing  ignoble,  could  come 
from  such  a  sanctum  round  which  the  great  breezes 
blow,  cleansing,  life-giving. 

How  entrancing  was  this  noble  sweep  of  land 
and  sea!  Behind  us,  far  and  wide,  stretched  the 
Wessex  fields  and  hedges,  and  woods  and  rolling 
pasture  grounds.  Pleasant  it  was  to  mark  the 
white  and  ever-shifting  spume  of  the  waves  as 
they  broke  against  the  rocks  six  hundred  feet 
below.  The  wild  sea-birds  circled  and  sailed  with 
out-stretched  wings  in  the  keen  air,  and  their 
piping  call  floated  upwards  tp  us,  stirring  some- 
thing primitive  in  the  mind.  Blue  of  the  sky 
matched  blue  of  the  dancing  waters.  To  the  right 
lay  Weymouth,  eight  miles  away.  In  front  Port- 
land "Bill",  and  Chesil  Beach,  scene  of  many  a 
tragic  wreck.  Far  to  the  left  St.  Alban's  Head 
jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  across  that  historic 
English  Channel  we  faced  France.  An  unforget- 
table landscape  and  seascape. 

As  we  walked  on  my  companion  plucked  a 
small  red-flowered  plant.  No,  I  did  not  know  it. 
"Rest-harrow",  he  said.  And  he  was  pleased 
when  I  recalled  to  him  Masefield's  lines  in  The 
Everlasting  Mercy: 

"And  as  I  drove  the  clods  apart 
Christ  would  be  plowing  in  my  heart, 
Through  rest-harrow  and  bitter  roots, 
Through  all  my  bad  life's  rotten  fruits." 
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Pointing  to  the  'White  Nose",  Mr.  Powys  said, 
'  'these  white  cliffs  were  my  first  glimpse  of  England 
after  my  long  exile  in  Africa." 

I  reminded  him  that  in  the  closing  pages  of 
his  Verdict  of  Bridlegoose  he  had  again  expressed 
his  joy  at  being  on  those  wind-swept  heights  after 
five  years'  exile  in  America. 

"And  you  spoke  of  the  samphire-gatherers", 
said  I.     "What  exactly  is  samphire?" 

"I  will  show  you,"  he  replied. 

In  spite  of  my  protest,  he  moved  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  cliff,  and  a  bit  terrified  I  watched 
him  as  he  stooped  over  and,  smiling,  came  back 
with  his  treasure- trove.  I  have  that  bit  of  sam- 
phire yet.  A  small,  thick-stemmed,  thick-leaved 
plant,  reputed  to  be  edible  after  pickling.  Crushed 
in  the  fingers  it  exhales  a  delicate,  curious  scent 
unlike  anything  on  earth. 

"Shakespeare  mentions  it  in  Lear"  said  my 
companion.  And  I  have  since  looked  the  passage 
up.  The  lines,  so  vivid  in  their  descriptive  power 
might,  indeed,  have  been  written  of  the  "White 
Nose"  instead  of  the  Dover  cliffs. 

"Come  on,  sir,  here's  the  place,  stand  still. 

How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low! 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway 

air 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles,  half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,   dreadful 

trade ! 
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The  murmuring  surge 

That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafe, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.    I'll  look  no  more, 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong." 

The  evening  was  wearing  on.  Back  to  the 
house,  back  to  say  a  reluctant  farewell  to  those 
who  had  been  literally  guides,  philosophers  and 
friends.  I  see  them  yet,  John  Powys  with  that 
keen  expressive  face,  wonderfully  lighted  up  with 
the  kindliest  of  smiles,  deeply  imaginative,  a  true 
Celt.  And  Llewelyn,  only  partly  victorious  in 
his  fight  against  a  dread  malady,  on  the  sunniest 
of  days  feeling  that  the  shadows  are  not  far  away, 
yet  finely  cheerful  and  full  of  affection  for  the 
brother  to  whom,  he  says,  he  owes  everything. 

And  always  the  word  '  'samphire"  will  bring 
to  my  inward  vision  the  picture  of  the  bare- 
headed figure,  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  stoop- 
ing down  to  reach  over  the  cliff,  willing  to  run  a 
hazard  to  gratify  the  passing  wish  of  a  friend. 
Back  to  memory  too  will  come  the  faint  scream 
of  the  gulls,  the  long  roll  of  the  waves  dashing 
against  the  foot  of  the  "White  Nose" — and  Wessex. 
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TO  MY  reader  I  put  these  questions:  Have 
you  a  love  for  music  ?  Did  you  ever  learn  the 
piano,  or  any  other  of  what  one  may  call  the 
major  instruments?  Are  you  moved  with  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds?  If  your  answer  is  in  the 
negative,  then  I  charitably  suggest  that  you  should 
skip  this  chapter. 

Without  speaking  of  those  deep  delights  which 
come  from  some  knowledge  of  the  youngest  of 
the  great  arts,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  though 
possibly  a  little  cynical,  to  point  out  the  adven- 
titious aids  in  life  which  come  to  the  man  who 
knows  something  of  music  and  musicians.     Com- 
ing as  a  somewhat  raw  youth  to  this  country 
half  a  century  ago,  it  was  my  fortune  to  spend 
one  summer  on  a  large  fruit  farm  in  the  Niagara 
Peninsula.     My  hostess  was  an  elderly,   warm- 
hearted, and  sociable  woman.     On  a  certain  day 
she  undertook  to  give  an  elaborate  reception  and 
tea.    I  received  the  news  with  some  perturbation. 
The  guests  arrived;  there  was  at  first  a  slight 
formality,  a  stiffness,  in  the  air.    A  happy  thought 
came  to  her.     She  had  discovered  that  I  knew 
something  of  the  piano.     A  little  flustered,  she 
whispered,    "Won't  you  please  play  something; 
it  always  starts  them  talking."     With  my  com- 
pliance the  "talk"  not  only  flowed,  it  overflowed. 
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Two  of  Schumann's  "Kinderscenen"  and  a  pre- 
lude of  Chopin's  got  lost  amid  the  tumult  and 
the  shouting.  But  the  situation  was  saved,  the 
hostess  had  a  happy  smile  on  her  face.  I  do  not 
think  she  knew  much  of  one  John  Keats,  yet  she 
would  have  approved  certain  words  of  his,  '  'Heard 
melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard  are  sweeter." 

Many  years  later  it  was  my  lot  to  be  on  my 
first  political  campaign  in  a  far  western  constitu- 
ency. In  the  southern  district  was  a  big  estate 
managed  by  a  talented  lady  with  some  grown-up 
sons  and  a  nephew,  about  whose  political  leanings 
my  guide  was  very  uncertain.  We  were  shown 
into  a  large  sitting-room  and  the  maid  departed 
for  the  lady  of  the  house.  I  strolled  over  to  the 
open  piano,  and  found  there  to  my  surprise  the 
first  volume  of  Beethoven's  sonatas.  I  ventured 
on  some  opening  chords,  and  in  came  our  hostess. 
We  shook  hands,  she  smiled,  and  spoke  of  Beet- 
hoven. For  the  next  half  hour  we  discussed  music. 
Politics  were  banished  for  the  rest  of  the  stay. 
I  was  subsequently  assured  that  in  this  establish- 
ment, at  least,  all  was  well.  Thus  the  youth, 
starting  out  on  life's  adventure,  may  see  that 
music  can  even  have  its  social  and  political  uses. 

In  the  old  days  it  was  customary  for  parents  to 
send  their  boys  off  to  a  boarding  school  at  a  time 
when  it  would  probably  have  been  better  that  the 
parental  eye  should  have  been  on  them.  A  some- 
what puny  youngster  of  nine  years  old,  I  found 
myself  one  of  a  crowd  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
youths  at  a  college  far  from  home.     Here  I  took 
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piano  lessons  from  an  austere  and  sour-visaged 
master  named  Petherick.  There  was  little  en- 
couragement, but  much  rapping  over  the  knuckles 
when  things  went  wrong.  Very  nearly  he  suc- 
ceeded in  banishing  that  love  of  music  which 
innately  was  mine.  But  the  torture  of  those 
lessons  was  great,  and  the  result  of  a  pleading 
and  pathetic  letter  homewards  was  that  I  was 
permitted  to  "give  up"  the  piano. 

Eight  years  of  schooling  followed,  and  then, 
when  seventeen  years  of  age,  I  was  pitchforked 
into  a  bank.  It  was  an  unhappy  attempt  to  fit 
a  round  peg  into  a  square  hole.  Finance  has 
ever  remained  a  mystery  to  me.  The  fates  or- 
dained that  in  recent  years  I  should  pore  over 
many  volumes  by  financial  and  economic  pundits. 
Unashamedly  I  confess  that  my  wanderings  in 
those  uncongenial  spheres  have  been  distinctly 
unprofitable,  though  I  find  some  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  many  who  plume  themselves  on  some 
grip  of  these  abstruse  matters  emerge  from  their 
studies  of  these  subjects  in  a  condition  of  mind 
not  less  foggy  than  my  own,  though  they  are 
ever  reluctant  to  acknowledge  it. 

Happily,  one  day,  when  I  was  still  '  'junior"  in 
the  bank,  a  gracious  lady  came  to  stay  with  us 
who  was  an  enthusiastic  musician  and  a  co-worker 
of  John  Farmer's,  friend  of  Jenny  Lind,  music 
master  at  Harrow,  and  subsequently  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  She  stirred  up  my  latent  love 
of  music,  and  often  in  after  years  I  rose  up  and 
called  her  blessed. 
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I  suppose  there  are  people  who,  like  Charles 
Lamb,  are  "sentimentally  disposed"  to  harmony, 
even  though  they  are  organically  incapable  of  a 
tune.  Who  does  not  remember  the  delightful 
persiflage  of  Elia?  "I  am  not  without  suspicion 
that  I  have  an  undeveloped  faculty  of  music  with- 
in me.  For  thrumming  on  my  friend  A's  piano 
the  other  morning,  while  he  was  engaged  in  an 
adjoining  parlour — on  his  return  he  was  pleased 
to  say  'he  thought  it  could  not  be  the  maid!'  On 
his  first  surprise  at  hearing  the  keys  touched  in 
somewhat  an  airy  and  masterful  way,  his  suspicions 
had  lighted  on  Jenny.  But  a  grace,  snatched 
from  a  superior  refinement,  convinced  him  that 
some  being — technically  perhaps  deficient — had 
swayed  the  keys  to  a  mood  which  Jenny,  with  all 
her  (less  cultivated)  enthusiasm,  could  never  have 
elicited  from  them." 

The  theory  that  every  human  being  has,  like 
Elia,  an  undeveloped  faculty  of  music  was  stoutly 
maintained  by  John  Farmer.  To  prove  it  he  took 
a  young  porter  from  one  of  the  railways,  who 
apparently  had  no  love  for  music,  or  any  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  by  careful  and  enthusiastic  train- 
ing, made  a  first-class  pianist  of  him.  Farmer 
believed  that,  if  you  started  your  musical  educa- 
tion by  studying  and  practising  nothing  but  the 
works  of  the  best  composers,  you  would  gradually 
and  unconsciously  learn  to  appreciate  the  differ- 
ence between  the  good  and  the  not  good,  even 
though  you  did  not  understand  the  music  at  the 
time.     He  established  what  was  known  as  the 
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Harrow  Music  School  in  London,  where  he  carried 
into  effect  the  theories  that  he  held.  Thither  I 
wended  my  way  as  often  as  circumstances 
permitted. 

The  fire  was  again  lighted.  I  started  assidu- 
ously by  practising,  one  hand  at  a  time,  the 
"Inventions"  of  the  immortal  Bach,  and  was 
probably  frequently  mistaken  by  visitors  for 
"Jenny",  for,  outside  my  bank  hours,  I  toiled 
at  the  piano  three  and  a  half  hours  a  day.  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  were 
all  studied  in  the  same  laborious  way,  while  some- 
what later  both  hands  were  permitted  to  tackle 
the  compositions  together. 

Then  life  made  other  demands.  Music  as  a 
serious  study  was  banished.  Yet  I  count  not 
those  years  of  devotion  wasted.  What  uncon- 
scious moral  and  intellectual  inspiration  there  was 
in  Johann  Sebastian  Bach!  That  fine  old  octo- 
genarian, Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  his  book, 
A  Musician  s  Narrative,  spoke  of  his  final  talk 
with  Hans  Richter,  the  great  exponent  and  con- 
ductor of  Wagner's  music.  Richter  was  then  ill, 
his  work  done,  and  his  closing  words  were:  "When 
I  retire,  I  shall  occupy  myself  with  Bach,  only 
Bach." 

Blessed  are  the  ineffaceable  memories  of  the 
past !  As  I  pull  out  a  certain  drawer  in  my  room, 
there,  amid  a  heterogenous  collection  of  music, 
lie  the  old  volumes  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Chopin,  bound  in  leather — an  extravagance  in 
those   far-off   days.      I   content   myself   now   by 
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playing  only  those  numbers  marked  Lento,  Largo, 
A  dagio .  Vivace,  Molto  A  gitato — these  are  no  longer 
within  my  reach.  I  turn  the  pages  (the  old  Peters 
edition,  Leipzig)  and  note  the  pencil  markings, 
June,  1878,  December,  1879,  and  so  on,  and 
across  the  long  intervening  years,  across  the  tum- 
bling seas,  I  see  once  more,  almost  crystal  clear, 
the  old  home  where  I  so  diligently  pursued  the 
Muse,  with  rewards  neither  slight  nor  evanescent. 
It  was  sound  advice  that  John  Farmer  gave 
me,  to  hear  as  many  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
day  as  possible.  I  was  wise  enough  to  follow  it. 
Pocket  money — none  too  plentiful — was  saved  up 
for  occasional  journeys  to  London,  seventy  miles 
away.  For  those  who  had  more  time  than  money, 
there  were  great  opportunities  of  getting  into  the 
orchestra  seats  at  the  Saturday  and  Monday 
'Tops",  for  the  price  of  one  shilling.  Sometimes 
you  were  lucky  enough  to  get  in  the  lowest  row, 
and  then  you  were  fortunate  in  finding  yourself 
close  to  that  matchless  violinist  Joachim,  who 
with  Strauss,  Ries,  and  Piatti,  revealed  to  you 
what  chamber  music  at  its  best  can  be.  One 
unforgettable  afternoon,  Clara  Schumann,  gentle, 
grey-haired,  sat  down,  almost  within  touch  of 
me,  and  played  Beethoven's  Waldstein  sonata  and 
other  memorable  numbers.  Or  again,  one  would 
hear  von  Bulow  interpret  Beethoven's  five  last 
sonatas,  or  Vladimir  de  Pachmann  reveal,  in  his 
inimitable  manner,  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
Chopin.  These  were  the  things  that,  indeed, 
made  you  unconsciously  detect  the  difference  be- 
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tween  the  great  and  the  paltry  in  music,  and  I 
still  count  my  then  savings  as  well  invested. 

Promoted  from  junior  to  ledger-keeper,  my 
meagre  salary  was  slightly  lifted,  and  then  my 
wanderings  in  the  musical  field  took  a  wider, 
and  more  expensive,  range.  Once  I  permitted 
myself  the  extravagance  of  disbursing  sixteen 
shillings  for  a  seat  in  the  orchestra  stalls  to  hear 
Don  Giovanni.  Trebelli — who  quarrelled  vigor- 
ously with  her  husband,  Bettini,  off  stage — en- 
tranced me.  Once  I  heard  Fidelio — not  often 
performed — and  witnessed  the  unusual  sight  of 
an  enthusiastic  audience  demanding  an  encore  of 
the  great  Leonora  overture,  and  getting  it.  Sir 
Michael  Costa  was  conducting,  looking  like  a 
prosperous  banker,  apparently  unemotional,  yet 
with  perfect  control  of  his  orchestra.  A  contrast 
to  August  Manns,  who  conducted  the  Crystal 
Palace  Symphony  Orchestra.  Here  I  heard  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  gloriously  played,  Manns  jump- 
ing in  every  direction  furiously,  his  long  hair 
flying  wildly,  his  face  aglow. 

Ballad  concerts  and  oratorios  took  toll  from 
my  pockets  and  gave  me  a  rich  return.  Sims 
Reeves  I  heard  in  the  old  Sheldonian  theatre  at 
Oxford — a  sad  disappointment,  but  he  was  ageing. 
As  in  instrumental,  so  in  vocal  music,  training 
and  a  fine  mastery  of  technique  count  for  much, 
and  yet  not  for  all.  Sometimes  it  is  your  happy 
fortune  to  hear  a  voice  that  goes  straight  to  the 
heart,  stirring  your  emotions  in  an  unforgettable 
and  inexplicable  way.     Of  such  I  think  of  three. 
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One  was  that  of  Joseph  Maas,  the  only  pure  and 
perfect  tenor  I  ever  heard.  When  that  golden 
voice  floated  through  the  hall  you  drank  deep 
of  delight.  Then  another  ever-remembered  singer 
was  Antoinette  Sterling.  One  heard  her  chiefly 
in  ballads.  There  was  something  so  strangely 
appealing  in  that  rich  contralto  voice  that  all 
thought  of  technique  vanished  as  you  sat  there, 
thrilled  and  deeply  moved.  One  other  voice  of 
that  rare  quality  I  recall.  It  was  that  of  a  young 
woman,  unknown  to  fame,  who  sang  some  simple 
Scotch  songs  at  Macdonald  College  many  years 
ago.  Effortless,  natural,  the  melody  welled  forth, 
a  pure  delight,  reaching  down  into  the  heart. 
Not  often  do  we  hear  these  rarer  mortals  who 
thus  fill  us  with  pleasure,  leaving  all  criticism  in 
the  background,  for  they  are  as  the  birds,  singing 
of  summer  "in  full-throated  ease". 

It  would  not  be  inaccurate  to  speak  of  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie's  love  of  music  as  congeni- 
tal, for  he  was  the  fourth  musician  of  his  family 
in  direct  descent.  In  the  British  musical  renais- 
sance he  was  one  of  the  leaders,  and  for  thirty-six 
years  was  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.  Fairly  late  in  life  he  undertook  a  tour  in 
Canada  to  develop  a  wider  knowledge  of  British 
composers.  It  was  done  at  the  request  of  a  notable 
Canadian  musician,  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Harriss 
of  Ottawa.  To  Harriss'  credit  stands  the  forma- 
tion of  the  huge  "Imperial  Choir"  which,  reaching 
the  number  of  10,000  voices,  earned  a  richly- 
deserved  popularity.     And  here  other  memories 
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are  evoked.  A  mutual  friend  had  passed  away, 
after  a  lingering  and  painful  illness.  Charles 
Harriss  undertook  to  play  the  organ  at  the  service. 
I  was  glad  that  he  chose  not  Handel's  but 
Chopin's  Funeral  March.  It  was  not  an  excep- 
tionally fine  instrument,  but  he  played  as  one 
inspired.  A  master  was  at  the  keyboard,  the 
love  he  bore  for  his  dead  friend  was  great,  and 
the  soul  of  the  player  was  in  the  music.  As  the 
solemn  crash  of  those  great  chords  mounted  to  the 
climax  tears  were  not  far  away  from  our  eyes. 

To  the  lover  of  music  there  is  always  pleasure 
in  the  biographies,  or  autobiographies,  of  musi- 
cians. I  do  not  now  think  of  those  elaborate 
works  which  are  meant  for  the  student  and  critic, 
but  those  roving  anecdotal  memoirs  which  touch 
the  human  side  of  things.  William  Boosey  wrote 
such  a  book,  Boosey  of  the  great  music-publisher's 
firm.  It  was  he  who,  when  the  famous  old  St. 
James's  Hall  passed  out  of  existence,  where  the 
Saturday  and  Monday  'Tops"  were  held,  secured 
the  lease  of  Queen's  Hall  where  Sir  Henry  Wood 
rendered  such  an  inestimable  service  to  orchestral 
music  by  his  Promenade  Concerts.  William 
Boosey  had  much  to  say  about  the  revolutionary 
influence  of  mechanical  music  and  broadcasting. 
As  to  all  that,  everything  is  still  in  the  melting 
pot.  Some  of  us  will  not  live  to  see  the  outcome 
of  these  tremendous  changes.  But  the  passion 
for  individual  expression,  the  creative  instinct, 
will  not  die  out  in  human  beings,  and,  though 
"mechanical"    music,    and   music   heard  by  dial- 
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twisting,  may  have  its  disadvantages,  the  best 
can  be  heard  as  well  as  the  worst,  and  perhaps  it 
is  well  to  be  optimistic. 

Another  interesting  musical  autobiography  was 
that  of  Mark  Hambourg,  a  name  well  known  in 
Canada.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  musical  prodigy 
and  at  the  age  of  eleven  made  his  debut  in  London 
with  a  programme  which  included  Bach's  Chro- 
matic Fantasia  and  Fugue  and  various  numbers 
from  Beethoven,  Chopin,  and  Schumann.  At 
sixteen  the  lad  had  the  luck  to  deputize  for  Pader- 
ewski,  who  had  found  himself  too  ill  to  play  at 
the  Philharmonic  Society's  concert.  He  speaks 
of  one  of  Liszt's  pupils  who  made  a  great  name 
for  himself,  though  never  having  the  success  in 
England  that  his  great  talents  merited.  The 
reference  is  to  Eugene  d'Albert,  and  here  again 
my  memory  responds.  It  must  have  been  almost 
d 'Albert's  first  appearance  when  I  heard  him, 
then  a  pale-faced  young  boy,  play  with  Normann 
Neruda,  the  great  violinist  who  afterwards  mar- 
ried Charles  Halle.  Half  a  century  has  elapsed, 
yet  I  can  still  sit  down  and  play  the  opening 
passage  of  that  lovely  Mozart  duet  for  violin 
and  piano. 

There  are  memories  here,  too,  of  another  famous 
pupil  of  Liszt's,  Rosenthal.  Mark  Hambourg 
tells  a  story  of  Rosenthal  that  carries  a  moral 
for  every  man  who  has  to  appear  on  the  public 
platform,  whether  he  be  singer,  player,  or  speaker. 
Rosenthal  was  engaged  to  play  at  some  insignifi- 
cant little  town,  and  someone  said,   "I  suppose 
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you  don't  give  yourself  much  trouble  how  you 
play  in  a  twopenny-halfpenny  town  like  this,  as 
no  one  in  the  audience  is  likely  to  know  the 
difference?"  Luckily  the  artist  was  in  a  happy 
mood  and  gave  of  his  best.  When  the  concert 
was  over  someone  who  had  been  in  the  audience 
sent  in  his  card  to  congratulate  the  pianist.  On 
the  card  was  written,  ' 'Anton  Rubenstein".  "So 
you  see",  said  Rosenthal,  "one  never  knows  who 
may  be  at  a  concert  criticizing  one's  performance, 
even  in  the  most  insignificant  place." 

Many  moons  have  waxed  and  waned  since  it 
fell  to  my  lot  to  hear,  for  the  first  time,  a  great 
orchestra.  It  was  the  London  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, numbering  one  hundred  musicians.  The  soft 
preliminary  "tuning  up"  by  scores  of  different 
instruments  stirred  the  mind  pleasantly  and  ex- 
pectantly. Then  a  hush,  and  there  came  a  noble 
rendering  of  the  great  overture  to  "Tannhauser " . 
As  the  Pilgrims'  Chorus  sounded  forth,  the  great 
harmonies,  massive,  austere,  lovely,  the  silver 
challenge  of  the  horns,  the  wild  sweet  tumult  of 
the  violins,  swept  one  into  another  world.  Faintly 
to  recapture  those  emotions  is  much.  Truly  music 
is  a  medicine  to  the  mind.  And,  happily,  some 
of  us  can  say : 

"The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more." 

It  is  not  an  empty  dream,  not  a  vain  conceit, 
for  the  pilgrim  to  believe  that  the  music,  which 
lifts  his  soul  above   the   dust   and   weariness   of 
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the  long  road,  is  but  a  prelude,  an  adumbration 
of  still  sweeter  and  more  exultant  music  to  come. 
Nay,  is  it  not  rather  a  re-affirmation  of  his  faith 
that,  as  his  eyes  see  in  the  far  distance  the  De- 
lectable Mountains,  he  should  believe  that  to  his 
waiting  spirit  will  come  sounds  inerrable,  voices 
and  harmonies  transcending  in  loveliness  aught 
that  he  ever  heard  in  the  long  days  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage?  Such,  at  least,  is  the  happy  faith  of 
many. 

It  is  now  just  three  hundred  years  ago — before 
the  mutterings  which  presaged  the  storm  had 
broken  into  the  clamour  of  fratricidal  strife — 
that  a  great  Englishman,  with  a  heart  attuned  to 
other  themes,  took  pen  in  hand  and  wrote  the 
book  we  know  as  Religio  Medici.  In  it  are  many 
things  both  wise  and  beautiful.  And,  as  it  is 
time  that  I  gently  closed  that  memory  cell  whither 
have  come  these  outpourings,  it  is  not  unfitting 
for  their  ending  to  cite  here  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
fine  word  on  Music:  "It  strikes  in  me  a  deep  fit 
of  devotion,  and  a  profound  contemplation  of 
the  First  Composer.  There  is  something  in  it  of 
Divinity  more  than  the  ear  discovers.'' 
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IN  THE  frontispiece  of  each  of  the  two  volumes 
of  The  Letters  of  Katherine  Mansfield  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  writer,  one  of  1913  when  Katherine 
Mansfield  was  but  twenty- two,  the  other  eight 
years  later.  In  the  poignant  contrast  between 
those  two  faces  we  read  the  history  of  a  brave 
and  tender  soul,  who,  after  life's  sore  buffe tings, 
found  release  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four. 

In  that  earlier  picture  there  is  a  fine  charm 
and  appeal.  It  is  not  fanciful  to  see  there  a  deeply 
affectionate  nature,  a  gaiety  of  spirit,  and  a  subtle 
humour.  How  deeply  and  pitifully  are  registered 
the  emotions  of  the  eight  ensuing  years  in  the 
portrait  of  1921 !  Suffering  is  writ  large  there, 
but  a  fine  resignation,  a  great  acceptance  of  all 
that  life  had  brought.  Not  unfitly  were  Hotspur's 
words,  a  favourite  passage,  inscribed  on  her  grave- 
stone: "But  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out  of  this 
nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety." 

Never  through  the  long  years  of  pain  did 
Katherine  Mansfield  cease  to  find  beauty  in  life. 
Those  who  knew  her  intimately  might  well  have 
said  in  those  final  days : 

"I  know  that  through  your  eyes  which  look  on  me 
Who  stand  regarding  you  with  pitiful  breath, 
You  see  beyond  the  moment's  pause,  you  see 
The  sunny  sky,  the  skimming  bird  beneath, 
And,  fronting  on  your  windows  hopelessly, 
Black  in  the  noon,  the  broad  estate  of  Death." 
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The  third  daughter  of  Sir  Harold  Beauchamp, 
Chairman  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Katherine, 
in  the  happy  serenity  of  the  early  days,  gave 
some  indications  of  the  lines  upon  which  her 
later  life  would  run.  Even  when  nine  years  old 
she  was  starting  to  write  short  stories.  Passion- 
ately fond  of  her  native  land,  her  heart  in  the 
sadder,  later  days,  turned  again  and  again  to 
New  Zealand.  Nostalgia,  with  its  sweetly-bitter 
pangs,  swept  her  many  times  in  her  exile.  For 
her  mother  she  retained  always  a  profound  affec- 
tion. In  1918,  when  the  news  of  her  death  came, 
she  wrote : 

"My  mother  has  died.  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing else.  She  was  the  most  exquisite,  perfect 
little  being — something  between  a  star  and  a 
flower.  .  .  .  She  'lived'  every  moment  of  her 
life  more  fully  and  completely  than  anyone  I've 
ever  known — and  her  gaiety  wasn't  any  less  real 
for  being  'high  courage' — courage  to  meet  any- 
thing with.  .  .  .  Ever  since  I  heard  of  her  death 
my  memories  of  her  come  flying  back  into  my 
heart — and  there  are  moments  when  it's  unbear- 
able to  receive  them.  But  it  has  made  me  realize 
more  fully  than  ever  before  that  I  love  'courage' — 
spirit — poise,  more  than  anything." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Letters  were  of 
somewhat  too  intimate  a  nature  to  justify  publi- 
cation. The  same  criticism  might  have  equally 
been  made  when  the  Journal  was  published,  yet 
published  it  was,  and  no  doubt  the  Letters  would 
be  understood  and  welcomed  by  those  who  de- 
sired to  know  somewhat  more  of  Katherine  Mans- 
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field  than  is  revealed  in  her  short  stories.  And 
to  those  who  look  on  life  as  something  more  than 
a  passing  show,  these  Letters  will  be  precious  as 
the  revelation  of  a  character  both  rare  and  sweet, 
and  extraordinarily  brave.  Unhappily,  a  Life  has 
been  recently  written,  about  which  it  would  be 
charity  to  say  nothing,  though  I  permit  myself 
to  observe  that  it  does  a  grave  injustice  to  her 
family,  and  an  equally  grave  disservice  to  the 
memory  of  Katherine  Mansfield  herself. 

Whether  Katherine  Mansfield,  had  she  lived, 
would  have  been  a  great  writer,  capable  of  giving 
us  a  deep  and  sustained  picture  of  life,  no  one 
can  say.  In  those  last  sad  months  there  are 
signs  that  her  attitude  to  her  art  was  somewhat 
changing.  The  meaning  of  life  was  being  made 
clearer,  and,  for  myself,  I  believe  that  she  would 
have  attained  something  approaching  greatness. 

Always  she  was  the  deeply  conscientious  artist. 
Her  stories  elicited  the  admiration  of  many  who 
were  well  qualified  to  judge  of  high  merit.  She 
numbered  amongst  her  friends  such  people  as 
Galsworthy,  Virginia  Woolf,  H.  M.  Tomlinson, 
and  others  who  knew  what  fine  work  was.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  a  certain  sketchiness  in  many  of 
her  tales.  They  were  vignettes,  and  to  some 
readers  would  inevitably  seem  somewhat  vague 
and  unsatisfactory.  But  a  fine  simplicity  and 
sincerity  are  there,  and  a  very  clear  vision  of  the 
pathos  as  well  as  the  oddities  of  human  behaviour. 

I  suppose  the  general  judgment  would  be  that 
The  Garden  Party  would  rank  as  almost  her  best 
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work.  But  lately  I  picked  up  one  of  her  later 
volumes,  The  Dove's  Nest,  and  read  again  that 
little  idyll  of  childhood,  "The  Doll's  House". 
Only  a  true  artist  could  have  closed  that  pathetic 
tale  with  the  tender  restraint  and  insight  into  a 
child's  mind  shown  in  the  closing  words.  "  T  seen 
the  little  lamp,'  Else  said  softly.  'Then  they  were 
silent  once  more.'  " 

Always  Katherine  Mansfield  had  the  passion  to 
write.  In  her  Journal  she  says,  "Lord!  Lord!  it's 
my  only  desire — my  one  happy  issue."  In  a 
letter  to  Richard  Murry  she  remarks : 

"It's  a  very  queer  thing  how  craft  comes  into 
writing.  I  mean  down  to  details.  In  Miss  Brill 
I  choose  not  only  the  length  of  every  sentence, 
but  even  the  sound  of  every  sentence.  I  choose 
the  rise  and  fall  of  every  paragraph  to  fit  her, 
and  to  fit  her  on  that  day  at  that  very  moment. 
...  I  often  wonder  whether  other  writers  do 
the  same.  If  a  thing  has  really  come  off  it  seems 
to  me  there  mustn't  be  one  single  word  out  of 
place,  or  one  word  that  could  be  taken  out. 
That's  how  T  aim'  at  writing." 

Here  speaks  the  true  artist  who  desires  earnestly 
the  exact  and  just  expression  of  her  thought.  No 
one  knew  better  than  Katherine  Mansfield  that 
literary  expression  was  not  a  purely  intellectual 
exercise.  Something  more  than  brains  must 
accompany  and  inform  that  great  adventure.  "It 
seems  to  me",  she  wrote  the  year  before  the  end 
came,  "that  what  one  aims  at  is  to  work  with 
one's  mind  and  one's  soul  'together'.  By  soul  I 
mean   that    'thing'    that  makes   the  mind   really 
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important.  My  mind  is  a  very  complicated, 
capable  instrument.  But  the  interior  is  dark. 
But  behind  that  instrument,  like  a  very  steady 
gentle  light,  is  the  soul." 

This  is  surely  what  Keats  meant  when  he  spoke 
of  the  heart  as  "the  Bible  of  the  Mind".  Call  it 
what  you  will,  the  Soul,  the  Heart,  the  Sub- 
conscious, that  deep  Instinct  which  ties  us  to  the 
immemorial  past,  something  there  must  be  in  true 
art  which  transcends  the  purely  reasoning  faculty. 

In  these  Letters  we  see  the  artist  behind  the 
friend.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  there  goes 
on  the  polishing  of  the  weapons  of  her  craft. 
Much  gaiety,  much  humour,  a  delightful  spon- 
taneity, yet  always  we  sense  the  artist.  And 
how  keen  was  the  vision !  Nothing  of  the  minutest 
details  of  the  picture  escaped  that  observing  eye. 
Realistic  her  descriptions  are  but  charged,  too, 
with  imagination.  "It  is  a  cold  sharp  day.  I  can 
see  the  sun  flying  in  the  sky  like  a  faint  far-away 
flag.  .  .  .  My  Japanese  doll  has  gone  into  boots 
for  the  winter  and  the  studio  smells  of  quinces!" 
"I  feel  like  a  fly  who  has  been  dropped  into  the 
milk- jug  and  fished  out  again,  but  is  still  too 
milky  and  drowned  to  start  cleaning  up  yet." 

Like  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  said:  "It  will 
always  blow  a  gale  in  my  hell",  Katherine  Mans- 
field was  disturbed  by  the  clamour  and  nerve- 
racking  sound  of  the  fierce  winds.  Writing  to 
her  husband  in  1918  from  Bandol,  she  says,  "The 
weather  is  a  thousand  times  rougher.  Never,  not 
even  on  shipboard,   or  anywhere,  have  I  heard 
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such  wind.  And  in  the  night  when  one  lay  quiet 
in  bed  and  listened,  God  knows  how  many  Ancient 
Mariners  cried  in  it,  or  how  many  lost  souls 
whirled  past." 

Arthritis,  rheumatism,  heart  trouble,  tubercu- 
losis, insomnia,  these  were  some  of  the  demons 
that  dogged  the  footsteps  of  Katherine  Mansfield 
as  she  wandered  from  England  to  France,  from 
France  to  Switzerland,  in  the  tragic  search  for 
health.  Few  writers  have  pursued  their  task 
under  greater  difficulties.  Few  have  brought 
higher  ideals  to  its  performance. 

How  fierce  was  that  continual  strain  can  only 
be  known  by  those  who  have  also  suffered.  There 
were  times  when  something  like  despair  over- 
whelmed her.  "I  feel  this  poison  slowly  filling 
my  veins — every  particle  becoming  slowly  tainted. 
.  .  .  I  am  never  calm,  never  for  an  instant." 
In  her  Journal  she  writes,  "The  pain  racked  me 
like  a  curse,  and  I  could  hardly  breathe."  And, 
later,  "What  is  my  life?  It  is  the  existence  of  a 
parasite.  And  five  years  have  passed  now,  and 
I  am  in  straighter  bonds  than  ever."  But  the 
finer  mood  prevailed. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  a  great  grief  came 
into  her  life.  Her  brother,  the  deeply-loved 
Chummie,  was  killed  shortly  after  going  to  the 
Front.  Strangely,  too,  all  her  personal  friends 
who  joined  up  shared  that  brother's  fate.  Death, 
as  he  stalked  those  scenes  of  devastation,  gathered 
them  one  by  one  into  his  silent  troop.  These 
things  must  have  pierced  the  heart  of  the  invalid 
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as,  dangerously  ill,  she  sought  rest  in  Paris  in 
1918  when  the  long-range  bombardment  added 
a  new  note  to  the  long  tale  of  horrors. 

Four  years  later  we  see  her  in  Switzerland,  her 
flag  still  bravely  flying,  still  able  to  rejoice  in  the 
gladness  of  the  spring. 

"The  air  is  wonderful.  Behind  this  hotel  there 
are  immense  lawns  dotted  with  trees;  it's  like  a 
huge  natural  park.  We  sat  there  yesterday  watch- 
ing the  herds — a  few  bright  sheep,  an  old  woman 
with  her  goat,  a  young  girl  far  away  with  some 
black  cows.  When  the  beasts  were  being  driven 
home  at  milking  time  they  began  to  'play'.  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  sight.  They 
are  so  joyful  to  be  out  again  and  in  the  green 
field  that  great  cows  lowed  softly  for  delight  and 
skipped  and  jumped  and  tilted  at  each  other, 
and  little  sheep  flew  along  like  rocking  horses 
and  danced  and  gambolled.  The  slender  girls 
with  mushroom- white  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads 
ran  after  them.  But  they  caught  the  infection  and 
began  to  laugh  and  sing,  too.  It  was  like  the 
beginning  of  the  world  again." 

Nor  could  the  almost  constant  presence  of  pain 
dim  that  blithe  spirit  or  quench  its  humour.  She 
wrote  constantly,  in  her  Journal,  letters,  reviews, 
or  stories.  In  literature,  like  all  of  us,  she  had 
her  favourites.  For  Tchehov,  who  himself  died 
comparatively  young  after  a  desperate  chase  of 
health,  she  had  a  high  regard.  Wordsworth  she 
found  "honest  and  pure".  Marcel  Proust  she 
thought  the  most  interesting  living  writer. 

Herself  a  believer  in  the  importance  of  "detail" 
in  work,  she  greatly  admired  Jane  Austen's  art. 
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The  modern  erotic  school  she  detested,  and  found 
"this  fascinating  pursuit  of  the  sex  adventure  be- 
yond words  boring!"  One  of  her  friends  thought 
her  admiration  for  Joyce  carried  too  far,  but  she 
put  him  right.  Her  critical  judgment  made  her 
feel  that  Joyce's  work  fell  short  of  Art.  "It's  a 
kind  of  stage  on  the  way  to  being  Art.  But  the 
act  of  projection  has  not  been  made.  Joyce  re- 
mains entangled  in  it,  in  a  bad  sense,  except  at 
rare  moments.  That  is,  to  me,  the  great  distinc- 
tion between  him  and  Proust." 

Towards  the  last  she  turned  again  and  again  to 
Shakespeare,  finding  there  continual  reinforcement 
for  her  own  work.  Well  she  knew  why  Shakespeare 
was  called  by  Emerson  "the  myriad-minded". 

As  one  watches  the  losing  battle  with  death, 
physical  strength  ever  ebbing,  ebbing,  one  notes 
the  spiritual  valiance  shining  through.  To  the 
last  she  cries,  "What  a  lovely  earth  it  is!"  Her 
love  for  flowers  was  a  passion. 

"Oh,  how  I  love  flowers!  I  think  of  them  with 
such  longing.  I  go  through  them,  one  after  an- 
other, remembering  them  from  their  first  moments 
with  love.  Lovely,  unforgettable  Earth!  Yester- 
day I  saw  the  leaves  falling,  so  gently,  so  softly, 
raining  down  from  little  slender  trees  golden 
against  the  blue.  Perhaps  Autumn  is  loveliest. 
It  is  magic  to  me." 

But  the  keynote  of  these  letters  is  courage. 
A  fine  reconciliation  to  the  hard  facts  of  life 
emerges  as  the  years  pass.  "I  do  not  know  myself 
whether — this  world  being  what  it  is — pain  is  not 
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absolutely  necessary.  I  do  not  see  how  we  are 
to  come  by  knowledge  and  love  except  through 
pain."  She  turned  resolutely  from  suffering  to 
work.  Her  example  is  a  fine  rebuke  to  slackness 
and  idleness. 

Doubtless  the  almost  frenzied  eagerness  of  the 
artist  for  toil,  wore  on  the  weakened  frame,  yet 
she  knew  the  joy  of  creative  work,  the  sense  of 
mental  and  spiritual  release  which  comes  with 
work  well  done.  ''There  is  no  feeling  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  feeling  of  having  written  and 
finished  a  story.  I  did  not  go  to  sleep,  but  nothing 
mattered.     There  it  was,  'new'  and  complete." 

I  can  well  believe  that  Katherine  Mansfield, 
had  she  turned  her  mind  to  poetry  instead  of 
prose,  would  have  attained  high  distinction  in 
that  sphere.  When  but  a  child  of  fourteen,  she 
wrote  a  song,  the  words  of  which  were  strangely 
prescient  of  the  trials  which  were  to  come  to  her 
in  later  years.  That  song  her  sister,  not  much 
older  than  herself,  set  to  music.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  hear  that  sister,  an  accomplished  musician, 
play  the  music  which  so  finely  fitted  the  words. 
Almost  prophetic  of  the  time  and  manner  of  her 
passing  were  the  closing  lines  of  that  short  poem : 

1  'I  hope  I  may  die  in  the  darkness 

When  the  world  is  so  quiet  and  still, 
And  my  soul  pass  away  with  the  shadows, 
Ere  the  sun  rises  over  the  hill." 

Long  before  the  end  came  a  deeper  philosophy 
of  life  took  shape  in  Katherine  Mansfield's  mind. 
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Profoundly  she  felt  that  acceptance  of  suffering, 
as  part  of  life  itself,  was  the  road  to  peace.  And 
with  that  deep  conviction  peace  came.  The  last 
words  in  her  Journal  were  "All  is  well." 

She  entered  the  GurdjiefT  Institute  at  Fontaine- 
bleu,  and  on  December  31,  1922,  wrote  almost 
the  last  letter  she  penned  to  her  cousin,  Countess 
Russell,  author  of  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Gar- 
den. "I  cannot  tell  you",  ran  the  words,  'what 
a  joy  it  is  to  me  to  be  in  contact  with  living 
people  who  are  strange  and  quick  and  not  ashamed 
to  be  themselves.  It's  a  kind  of  supreme  airing 
to  be  among  them.  .  .  .  Goodbye,  my  dearest 
cousin.  I  shall  never  know  anyone  like  you;  I 
shall  remember  every  little  thing  about  you  for 
ever." 

Alas,  the  "ever"  was  to  be  sadly  brief,  for 
earthly  memory.  At  half -past  ten  on  the  night 
of  January  9,  1923,  that  gentle  spirit,  after  the 
long  years  of  suffering  in  the  encrusting  flesh, 
found  release. 


in  ii 

■:ii 


REDOLENT  OF  THE  SOIL 

THERE  have  been  times  when  I  have  felt  the 
desire  to  touch  on  that  ancient,  that  primi- 
tive calling,  farming,  in  which  I  was  actively- 
engaged  for  some  twenty-five  arduous  years.  And 
the  necessary  spur  came  in  the  shape  of  a  some- 
what unusual  book,  Farmer  s  Glory,  written  by 
A.  G.  Street.  The  author  was  born  and  bred  on 
a  large  Wiltshire  farm,  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  I  first  saw  the  light.  At  nineteen  he  sought 
fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,  and  for  two  years 
worked  on  a  half -section  of  land  in  Manitoba  as 
1  'hired  man"  and  friend  to  an  energetic  and 
successful  bachelor  farmer. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  English 
life.  Then  comes  the  description  of  the  writer's 
Canadian  experiences,  and  the  closing  portion  of 
the  volume  deals  once  more  with  England,  where 
he  carries  on,  at  his  father's  death,  in  the  old 
surroundings,  thdugh  under  fast  changing  con- 
ditions. There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  book  is 
a  most  excellent  economic  treatise,  for  it  is  rare, 
indeed,  to  get  pronouncements  so  sane,  and  de- 
livered by  one  who  can  speak  authoritatively  as 
the  result  of  a  long  experience,  backed  by  a  highly 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  whole  subject. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  book.     Mr. 
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Street  would  be  the  first  to  waive  on  one  side  any 
claim  to  being  a  literary  man  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  word.  Yet  Farmer  s  Glory  can  fairly 
be  classed  as  literature.  And  I  quote  in  illus- 
tration some  of  the  passages  which  sing  the  praises 
of  that  historic  implement  (adumbrating  in  far- 
off  times  the  coming  of  the  Machine  Age),  the 
Plough. 

"Ploughing  is  the  king  of  jobs.  In  itself  it  is 
all-sufficing,  soul-satisfying.  When  once  you  have 
acquired  the  knack  of  it,  it  goes  with  the  effortless 
urge  of  a  sailing  boat.  The  plough,  which  looks 
so  clumsy  and  uncouth,  changes  its  character. 
In  conjunction  with  your  team  of  horses,  it  be- 
comes a  glorious  galleon,  which  you  steer  proudly 
over  the  rolling  fields  like  some  mariner  of  old. 
It  is  no  longer  an  ugly,  awkward,  inanimate  thing, 
but  a  delicately  flexible  instrument,  which  responds 
to  your  lightest  touch.  You  and  the  plough  have 
become  one,  a  common  intelligence  with  but  one 
idea,  to  plough — on  and  on  and  on.  ...  Plough- 
ing is  a  mental  tonic  of  great  power.  The  plough- 
man is  master  of  the  situation.  Little  by  little 
he  changes  the  surface  of  the  earth.  And,  if 
ploughing  generally  be  conceded  a  pleasing  thing 
to  do,  then  to  plough  virgin  land  is  pure  joy. 
The  thought  that  you  are  ploughing  the  land 
for  the  first  time  since  the  world  began  satisfies 
your  innermost  soul.  Each  furrow  is  such  a  defi- 
nite little  stride  in  the  world's  history." 

Reading  this  gallant  tribute  to  an  age-long 
occupation,  I  recalled  that  beautiful  lyric  of  Alfred 
Noyes — one  of  the  best  he  ever  wrote — "A  Song 
of  the  Plough". 
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"The  big  plough-horses  lift 

And  climb  from  the  marge  of  the  sea, 
And  the  clouds  of  their  breath  on  the  clear 

wind  drift 
Over  the  fallow  lea. 

"Up  thro'  the  raw  cold  morn 

They  trample  and  drag  and  swing; 

And  my  dreams  are  waving  with  ungrown  corn 
In  a  far-off  Spring. 

"It  is  my  soul  lies  bare 

Between  the  hills  and  the  sea; 
Come,  ploughman  Life,  with  thy  sharp  plough- 
share, 
And  plough  the  field  for  me." 

And  then  this  book  is  a  kindly,  human  story. 
Mr.  Street  knows  his  Wiltshire  rustics  as  well 
as  Hardy  knew  those  of  Dorset,  and  his  brush 
moves  with  equal  sureness  over  the  canvas.  To 
me  it  brought  many  memories  of  early  youth,  for 
the  Wiltshire  dialect  is  not  unlike  that  of  my 
own  county,  and  if  the  occasion  requires  I  can 
still  drop  into  the  broad  and  vigorous  Berkshire 
tongue. 

The  dream  that  we  shall  all  soon  be  supplied 
with  synthetic  food,  and  the  farmer  be  abolished 
from  the  map,  is  not  yet  fulfilled,  nor  is  it  likely 
to  be.  It  is  true  that,  in  these  parlous  times, 
when  the  sweat  and  toil  of  the  man  on  the  land 
is  ill-rewarded,  and  on  our  own  great  prairies 
men  are  grievously  discouraged,  the  fanner's 
"glory"  is  somewhat  dimmed.  Verily  he  is  repre- 
senting  continuous,    hard   labour,   year   in,   year 
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out,  and  small  gains.  Yet  we  hope  that  the 
evil  time  is  but  transient,  for  there  is  a  great 
truth  in  what  Emerson  wrote  long  years  ago, 
that  "The  glory  of  the  farmer  is  that,  in  the 
division  of  labours,  it  is  his  part  to  create.  All 
trade  rests  at  last  on  his  primitive  activity.  He 
has  grave  trusts  confided  to  him." 

No  man  wrote  more  wisely  about  the  urban 
and  rural  problems  of  our  time  than  George  W. 
Russell  (AE.)-  I*1  that  most  discerning  and 
charming  little  volume,  Co-operation  and  Nation- 
ality, he  examined  the  causes  of  the  great  trek 
citywards  in  modern  times,  and  held  up  before 
us  the  ideals  of  a  new  Rural  Society.  In  a  notable 
passage  he  speaks  of  the  necessity  for  a  prosperous 
rural  state  and  proclaims  the  high  place  of 
agriculture. 

"It  is  the  basic  human  occupation.  Let  it  fail, 
and  humanity  must  disappear,  and  the  birds  of 
the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  war  for  the 
Lordship  of  the  planet.  Our  princes  and  captains 
of  industry,  and  all  they  control,  the  high-built 
factories  and  titanic  mills,  might  all  disappear 
without  man  disappearing;  but  cut  away  man 
from  the  fields  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
in  six  months  there  will  be  silence  in  the 
streets." 

Here  is  a  truth  worth  pondering.  Hunger  and 
want  in  big  cities  are  tragic  enough.  No  less 
tragic  and  pitiful  would  be  deserted  fields  and  a 
barren  countryside.  There  can  be  no  health  in 
the  cities  without  corresponding  health  in  the 
country.      Easy-going    people    who    have    never 
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toiled  long  hours  at  manual  labour,  sometimes 
speak  glibly  to  their  brethren  about  the  dignity 
and  healthfulness  of  hard  manual  work.  Those 
of  us  who  have  had  much  experience  of  it  know 
its  exactions;  the  toll  it  takes  of  the  body,  its 
reactions  on  the  mind.  And  something  of  tragedy 
there  is  in  the  spectacle  of  that  ceaseless,  honest 
toil,  involving  both  physical  and  mental  strain, 
which  bring  scant  reward  solely  and  simply  be- 
cause of  lack  of  knowledge.  Misdirected  energy 
is  a  pathetic  thing.  And  it  has  been  well  said 
that  when  mind  co-operates  with  muscle  we  get 
a  new  kind  of  man;  that  the  soil  can  be  a  great 
educator,  and  if  men  know  the  reason  governing 
their  effort  upon  it,  every  morning  breaks  brighter; 
a  new  motive  power  enlightens  life,  and  the  com- 
munity moves  to  a  higher  destiny. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  introduce 
a  Bill  into  our  national  forum  which  made  pro- 
vision for  a  very  large  grant  for  agricultural  in- 
struction, in  the  belief  and  hope  that  those  toiling 
on  the  land  might  toil  less  vainly  after  learning 
more  of  the  scientific  basis  of  agriculture,  that 
"misdirected  energy' '  would  gradually  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  that  out  of  the  new  order 
of  things  there  might,  indeed,  emerge  a  real 
co-operation  between  "mind  and  muscle".  It  is 
true  that  since  that  far-off  day  the  introduction 
of  the  tractor,  and  the  invention  of  other  labour- 
saving  devices,  have  somewhat  altered  conditions 
on  the  farms  of  this  far-flung  country.  Yet,  in 
some  measure,  those  conditions  still  exist,  rough 
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pioneering  work  is  still  being  carried  on  in  the 
remote  districts  of  this  vast  land.  At  all  events, 
in  1913  there  seemed  an  ample  need  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  For  more  than  a  score  of  years 
I  had  followed  an  agricultural  life,  part  of  the 
time  in  a  remote  western  district.  Later,  for 
some  years  I  was  immersed  in  a  parliamentary 
life;  both  spheres  were  familiar. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  there  was  some  justification 
for  closing  my  explanatory  comments  on  the  Bill 
by  observing:  "On  this  side  of  the  House  and  on 
that  are  many  men  who  either  know  by  experi- 
ence the  farm  life  of  our  country,  or  whose  fathers 
or  forefathers  have  toiled  on  the  land.  It  is  well 
for  us  all  to  keep  in  vision  that  solitary  figure 
in  the  distant  furrow,  that  stooped  form  tending 
the  hearth  of  the  isolated  home — symbols  and 
types  of  our  national  necessities,  our  national 
virtues  and  our  national  strength.  Here,  between 
these  four  walls  we  sit  year  by  year  making  the 
laws  of  our  country.  We  do  it  amidst  much  strife, 
sometimes  ill,  sometimes  well,  too  often  attaching 
importance  and  permanence  to  that  which  is 
neither  permanent  nor  important.  Our  laws  would 
be  better — there  would  be  less  bitterness  in  our 
strife — if  we  were  oftener  moved  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  lighten  the  work  and  brighten  the  lives 
of  those  who,  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the 
fields  and  woods,  are  doing  the  foundation  work 
of  our  common  country." 

In  due  time  the  Bill  became  an  Act.  And  here, 
though  more   than   twenty  years   have  elapsed, 
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I  make  two  comments.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  speech  a  member  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House  came  across  and  remarked  that  what  I 
had  said  had  strangely  moved  him,  for  he  recalled 
the  heart-breaking  labours  of  his  father  in  pioneer 
days.  This,  and  a  comforting  feeling  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  my  words,  provided,  happily,  the 
proper  antidote  for  a  mild  dose  of  poison  adminis- 
tered to  me  by  a  youthful  member  of  the  Opposi- 
tion press.  Professing  to  detect  in  my  observa- 
tions a  certain  amount  of  hypocrisy,  he  assured 
his  readers  that  "as  the  Minister  approached  his 
peroration,  his  eyes  were  so  full  of  crocodile  tears 
that  he  could  hardly  see  the  Speaker  across  the 
floor  of  the  Chamber."  Such  are  the  amenities 
of  the  life  political. 

The  author  of  Farmer  s  Glory  gives  us  a  most 
charming  picture  of  rural  England  during  that 
period  from  the  early  'nineties  to  1914,  when 
the  cataclysm  of  the  world  war  swept  away  the 
old  order  of  things.  My  own  memories  of  the 
English  countryside  go  back  a  score  of  years 
farther  than  this,  yet  during  that  time  rural 
England  underwent  little  change.  As  Mr.  Street 
observes,  it  all  seemed  such  a  settled,  certain, 
prosperous  thing.  "Not  that  there  was  any  dis- 
play or  luxury,  or  any  ostentation  of  any  kind, 
but  there  was  a  spaciousness,  and  an  aura  of  solid 
well-being  that  is  sadly  lacking  today." 

But  this  contrast  is  but  one  of  the  many  which 
marks  the  great  differences  between  our  own  time 
and  that  of  which  he  speaks.     It  is  all  bound  up 
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with  those  many  things,  due  to  the  tempo  of 
modern  life.  We  may  lament  the  change,  or 
rejoice  in  it,  but  there  it  is,  inevitable,  permeating 
our  thoughts  and  habits,  a  change  greater  than 
any  that  took  place  in  England's  history  in  a 
similar  time. 

Our  author  has  a  great  admiration  for  the  men 
on  the  land  in  those  earlier  days.  The  agricul- 
tural labourer,  he  remarks,  is  today  paid  higher 
wages,  has  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  a 
taste  for  many  amusements  and  interests  outside 
agriculture.  Whether  he  is  any  happier,  or  more 
contented,  is  another  question.  "Definitely  he 
is  not  such  a  good  farm  hand."  There  was  a 
finer  and  more  intimate  friendship  between  farmer 
and  farm  hands  than  now  exists,  and  a  deep  pride 
on  the  part  of  both  in  the  very  land  itself.  One 
sees  it  in  the  graphic  pictures  of  this  Wiltshire 
farm  of  that  bygone  day.  There  was  ever  present 
a  conscious  or  unconscious  responsibility  towards 
the  land  itself,  regardless  of  reward.  Yet,  per- 
haps, we  should  not  over-stress  this,  for  one 
recalls  that  even  Shakespeare  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Orlando  these  words  to  Adam,  the  old 
servant : 

"O  good  old  man!  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world. 
When  service  sweat  for  duty  not  for  meed ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion." 

Surrounding   the   small   and   ancient   town   in 
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which  I  was  born — which  the  late  C.  E.  Montague 
told  me  he  thought  of  as  "the  most  English  of 
English  towns" — was  a  peaceful,  pastoral  country 
with  the  rolling  downs  close  at  hand,  and  the 
Thames,  there  in  its  upper  reaches,  threading  its 
quiet  way  through  the  lush  meadows  where  count- 
less cattle  grazed.  The  farms  were  such  as  the 
one  which  is  the  central  theme  in  Farmer  s  Glory. 
Six  or  seven  hundred,  sometimes  a  thousand, 
acres  in  extent,  they  were  farmed  usually  by  men 
whose  forbears  for  many  generations  had  been 
tenants  on  the  same  farm.  Similarly  with  the 
labourer.  Ploughman,  carter,  shepherd,  what- 
ever he  happened  to  be,  often  you  found  that 
his  father  had  worked  for  the  farmer's  father,  and 
so  on  back  to  the  remote  past. 

Boys  were  sent  away  to  school  earlier  in  those 
days — perhaps  too  early.  From  the  age  of  six 
until  I  was  seventeen  my  own  life,  barring  holidays, 
was  spent  at  boarding  schools.  But  what  joys 
those  holidays  were!  For  miles  round  I  knew 
farmers  here  and  there,  and  was  always  not  only 
tolerated  but  welcomed.  When  Mr.  Street  de- 
scribes a  day's  ferreting  and  the  pride  with  which 
he  exhibited  nine  rabbits  as  victims  of  his  youth- 
ful gun,  my  memory  cells  were  pleasantly  un- 
locked. Then  the  delights  of  threshing,  and  the 
joy  we  got  out  of  waiting  with  the  keen-nosed 
terrier  till  the  lower  tiers  of  sheaves  were  pitched 
from  the  rick,  and  the  rats  came  running  out  to 
meet  their  fate ! 

At  seventeen  I  was  thrust  into  a  bank.     Here 
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the  farmers  of  the  district  kept  their  accounts. 
A  slight  shade  of  difference  came  in  my  relation- 
ships with  these  sturdy  yeomen.  Was  I  not 
growing  up?  Did  I  not  know  something  of  how 
their  financial  affairs  stood  ?  I  was  a  little  swollen 
with  a  secret  pride  when  they  talked  to  me  as 
man  to  man,  instead  of  as  man  to  boy.  Occasion- 
ally I  would  go  out  to  supper  at  one  of  these 
substantial  farm-houses,  and,  after  gorging  my- 
self, would  attempt  the  rather  fearsome  task  of 
smoking  a  long  "churchwarden",  and  sipping  a 
tumbler  of  whiskey  and  water,  with  an  assumed 
ease  of  bearing  that  was  sadly  offset  by  great 
uneasiness  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach.  And  what 
a  fine  delight  in  the  memorable  harvest  supper! 
Mr.  Street's  description  brings  it  all  back. 

"The  big  barn  would  be  cleared  out.  The 
words  'God  Speed  the  Plough'  in  letters  eighteen 
inches  high  were  done  in  whitewash  on  the  wall. 
The  lighting  was  provided  by  oil  lamps  hanging 
from  the  beams  on  chain  plough  traces.  The 
arching  rafters  gave  the  whole  scene  almost  a 
churchiike  appearance.  Indeed,  the  company 
might  have  been  a  gathering  of  old  and  jolly 
friars,  save  that  whiskers  predominated.  .  .  . 
My  father  would  ask  if  anyone  would  give  us  a 
song.  The  songs  were  chiefly  of  a  morbidly  senti- 
mental type.  The  old  men  bided  their  time. 
Xet  these  boys  finish  their  squawking,  and  then 
we'll  show  'em  zummat',  was  their  attitude.  The 
old  dairyman  usually  had  two  or  three  goes  before 
he  could  pitch  his  song  so  that  he  could  sing  it 
without  breaking  down.  Then  he  would  launch 
into  'Buttercup  Joe'. 
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'O,  I'm  a  breastin'  sort  ov  chap, 

Me  father  comes  from  Shareham, 
Me  mother  got  some  more  like  I, 

She  well  knows  ow  to  rear  'em. 
O,  some  they  call  me  bacon  vace 

An'  others  turmut  'ead, 
But  I'm  as  clever  as  other  volk 

Although  I'm  country  bred. 

CHORUS 
I  can  drive  a  plough 
Or  milk  a  cow, 
O,  I  can  reap  or  sow; 
I'm  as  fresh  as  the  daisies  in  the  fields 
And  they  calls  I  Buttercup  Joe.'  " 

Then  out  into  the  cool  night,  the  bats  flitting 
overhead,  a  three-days-old  calf  giving  a  hoarse 
blare  and  the  mother  answering  in  the  pasture. 
"The  whole  life  of  the  farm  seemed  subdued  by 
the  warm,  soft-scented  dark."  Gone,  gone,  those 
old  days  and  scenes.  Gone  that  fine  simplicity  of 
life.  Nor  can  we  go  back.  Nor,  perhaps,  do  we 
wish  to.  Life  now  is  more  complicated,  more 
speedy,  and  its  demands  on  the  human  intellect 
and  spirit  perhaps  make,  let  us  hope,  for  the 
general  lifting  of  the  race  of  men.  Yet  one  would 
not  readily  part  with  those  memories  of  a  past 
which  was  not  without  its  happinesses. 


MAUDE  ROYDEN 

SOME  years  ago  I  lighted  on  a  book,  /  Believe 
in  God,  written  by  Maude  Roy  den.  Charac- 
terized by  an  unusual  breadth  of  vision,  and 
a  singular  power  of  interpreting  the  historic  creed 
of  Christendom  in  modern  terms,  its  message  was 
the  more  forcible  for  the  deep  sincerity  evidenced 
throughout  the  volume.  It  impressed  me  so  much 
that  I  wrote  Miss  Roy  den,  my  letter  reaching 
her  when  on  her  tour  through  the  Western  States, 
a  tour,  one  incident  of  which  was  the  cancellation 
of  some  of  her  lectures.  That  Chicago,  which 
that  year  had  beaten  its  criminal  record  in  the 
ghastly  totality  of  its  murders,  should  ban  a 
lecturer  for  smoking  an  occasional  cigarette  must 
remain  one  of  those  mysteries  which  less  enlight- 
ened people  have  extreme  difficulty  in  fathoming. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  see  Miss  Royden  should 
the  fates  permit  me  to  visit  once  more  the  land 
of  my  birth.  The  opportunity  came.  Samuel 
Johnson  highly  disapproved  of  women  entering 
the  pulpit.  Boswell  told  him  one  day  that  he 
had  been  to  a  Quaker  meeting  and  had  heard 
a  woman  preach.  On  which  Johnson  observed, 
'  'Sir,  a  woman's  preaching  is  like  a  dog's  walking 
on  his  hind  legs.  It  is  not  done  well,  but  you  are 
surprised  to  find  it  done  at  all." 

The  world  has  moved  somewhat  since  the  doctor 
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permitted  himself  to  utter  that  dictum.  And, 
indeed,  I  wish  I  could  have  had  Johnson  with 
me  that  evening  in  August  when  I  went  down  to 
the  Guild  House  in  Eccleston  Square  to  hear 
Maude  Roy  den  preach.  I  believe  he  would  have 
changed  his  mind.  Eccleston  Square  is  a  quiet 
neighbourhood  just  across  the  river,  and  not  very- 
far  from  Westminster  Abbey,  within  whose  beau- 
tiful and  hallowed  precincts  I  am  quite  sure  Miss 
Roy  den  would  feel  thoroughly  at  home.  Within 
a  few  minutes  of  our  arrival  at  the  Guild  House 
the  church  was  full.  Quite  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  congregation  were  women.  The  ushers  were 
all  young  women,  dressed  in  a  blue  uniform,  with 
caps  of  the  same  colour  and  neat  white  collars. 
In  place  of  the  familiar  organ  the  music  was 
supplied  by  a  piano,  violin,  violincello,  and 
double  bass. 

Soon  in  the  high  pulpit  appeared  a  slender 
figure,  dressed  in  a  plain  black  dress,  a  narrow 
white  collar  redeeming  it  from  sombreness.  Maude 
Roy  den  has  what  may  be  termed  a  winning  face. 
The  cheek  bones  are  high,  the  mouth  mobile, 
rather  deep-set  eyes,  a  voice  pleasing,  clear  enun- 
ciation, and  an  appealing  tenderness  in  the  manner 
of  her  utterance.  There  was  an  unusual  quality 
about  her  opening  prayers.  First  she  prayed  for 
those  engaged  in  the  cause  of  peace.  And  it  was 
a  little  odd,  yet  withal  attractive,  to  hear  her 
pray  for  Philip  Snowden  and  Ramsay  MacDonald. 
Then  came  a  reference  to  those  strangers  who 
were  present  from  far-off  lands,  and  subsequently 
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I  found  that  many  of  Maude  Roy  den's  American 
admirers  were  in  the  congregation. 

The  sermon  was  of  a  fine  simplicity.  I  dislike 
the  word  uplifter,  which,  indeed,  is  customarily 
spoken  in  a  tone  of  contempt.  But  uplifting  this 
sermon  was,  though  without  a  suspicion  of  the 
commonplace  from  beginning  to  end.  Here  was 
a  woman  who  most  obviously  had  a  deep  love 
for  her  fellow-beings,  and  was  moved  with  an 
intense  desire  to  bring  something  of  beauty  and 
hope  into  lives  deadened  with  routine.  It  was 
an  unexpected  thing  to  find  her  quoting  Marlowe, 
but  Maude  Royden  is  at  home  with  all  the  great 
English  poets. 

And  it  was  easy  to  see  that  her  mind  had  ranged 
widely  over  the  field  of  science,  unafraid,  seeing 
no  real  conflict  between  true  science  and  religion. 
In  talking  with  her  subsequently  I  discovered 
that  she  was  a  great  friend  of  that  most  likable 
and  eminent  biologist  and  naturalist,  Professor 
J.  Arthur  Thomson.  The  materialistic  concep- 
tion of  the  universe  would  be  as  far  from  the  mind 
of  Thomson  the  scientist  as  it  would  be  from 
that  of  Maude  Royden  the  expounder  of  Christi- 
anity. She  would  certainly  agree  with  that  passage 
in  his  last  book,  Science  and  Religion,  where  he 
observes,  '  'Matter  is  not  so  much  a  screen  hiding 
God  as  a  medium  in  which  the  divine  art  finds 
expression." 

But  always  this  preacher  was  thinking  of  those 
who  needed  lifting  out  of  the  rut,  of  those  who, 
tired  and  wearied  with  the  perpetual  friction  and 
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the  more  sordid  side  of  life,  yearned,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, for  the  helping  hand,  the  word  of  a 
fresh  inspiration.  For  Maude  Roy  den  has  no 
trace  of  pessimism  in  her  composition.  Her  survey 
of  mankind,  as  age  succeeds  age,  would  result  in 
her  visualizing  the  march  of  humanity  as  Lotze— 
Haldane's  old  teacher — saw  it,  "an  onward  ad- 
vancing melody".  In  earlier  days  Miss  Roy  den 
has  worked  in  London  slums.  Her  purview  never 
excludes  the  under-dog.  If  she  is  capable  of 
hating,  it  would  be  cruelty,  and  the  cruel  she 
would  hate.  In  a  graphic  picture  of  London's 
toiling  millions  she  touched  on  the  hard  monotony 
of  life,  the  passionate  desire  to  escape,  if  even  for 
a  brief  week  or  two,  the  difficulty  of  believing 
that  in  the  vast  scheme  of  things  the  individual 
counted  for  anything. 

Science  itself,  she  observed,  has  perhaps  em- 
phasized too  much  for  us  the  complexity  and 
immensity  of  the  universe,  leading  simple  souls 
to  a  vision  of  the  power  of  God  rather  than  of 
His  love.  "Yet  every  star,  every  atom,  every 
leaf,  every  human  being  is  different.  Individu- 
ality is  never  lost  or  swamped,  for  God,  who  to 
some  is  but  the  God  of  Power,  is  cognisant  of  the 
minutest  differences  between  us  all,  and  notes 
them." 

I  have  spoken  of  the  tenderness  which  suffuses 
the  utterances  of  this  gifted  woman.  It  was 
curiously  emphasized  when  she  announced  as  a 
hymn  that  charming  little  poem  of  James  Stephens' 
which  touches  a  truth  too  seldom  touched,  viz., 
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that  the  pain  and  suffering  endured  by  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call  "the  lower  creation"  are  largely 
of  man's  infliction.  The  lines  were  sung  to  an  old 
German  melody  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
gave  them  a  peculiar  effectiveness : 

"Little  things  that  run  and  quail 
And  die  in  silence  and  despair, 
Little  things  that  fight  and  fail 
And  fall  on  sea  and  earth  and  air, 
All  trapped  and  frightened  little  things 
The  mouse,  the  coney,  hear  our  prayer ; 
As  we  forgive  those  done  to  us, 
The  lamb,  the  linnet,  and  the  hare, 
Forgive  us  all  our  trespasses, 
Little  creatures  everywhere." 

One  could  not  come  away  from  that  quiet  Guild 
House  without  a  strong  conviction  of  the  benefi- 
cent influence  flowing  from  the  work  and  character 
of  this  somewhat  frail  and  gentle  Englishwoman. 


in 
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ONE  of  the  most  interesting  men  whom  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  some  years  ago  was 
the  late  Sir  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  at  one  time 
professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word 
he  was  not  a  specialist,  but  he  was  an  authority 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  was  one  of  those 
highly  useful  men  who  could  place  the  results  of 
scientific  research  before  an  unenlightened  public 
in  a  competent  and  attractive  form. 

His  book,  The  Biology  of  Birds,  is  somewhat 
technical  for  the  layman,  but,  amongst  other 
interesting  things,  he  deals  with  the  subject  of 
bird  migration.  He  repeats  the  commonly- 
accepted  theory  of  migration,  viz.,  that  it  is  due 
to  the  urge  to  escape  from  areas  where  food  and 
drink  have  become  scarce  and  temperature  con- 
ditions uncomfortable.  There  is  in  this  obscure 
subject,  however,  more  than  is  explained  by  this 
plausible  theory,  and  the  long  studies  of  W.  H. 
Hudson  have  given  some  interesting  sidelights 
on  the  matter. 

In  Hudson,  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the 
naturalist,  were  all  compounded.  He  remarked 
once  that  he  was  a  field  naturalist  with  the  modest 
ambition  to  see  the  things  that  lie  on  the  surface 
and  that,   while  the  biologist  sought  pearls  in 
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the  deep  waters,  he  must  keep  to  the  safe  shallows 
where  the  children  paddle,  and  the  wet  sands 
at  low  tide,  where  he  could  gather  his  little  har- 
vest. If  anyone  else  had  said  this  we  would  have 
thought  it  scant  justice  to  an  observer  who  dipped 
far  below  the  surface  of  things,  one,  indeed,  who 
brought  to  us  many  and  beautiful  pearls. 

I  suppose  that  all  naturalists  have  that  con- 
sciousness of  the  "web  of  life"  that  Darwin  did 
so  much  to  develop  and  deepen  in  men's  minds; 
the  recognition  that  nothing  lives  or  dies  to  itself ; 
that  the  circle  of  one  life  intersects  that  of  another, 
and  that  the  inter-relations,  though  seemingly 
obscure  at  times,  are  complex  and  infinite.  But 
W.  H.  Hudson,  who  saw  more  clearly  than  most 
this  vast  relationship,  saw  in  a  special  sense  the 
unity  of  man  and  bird  and  beast  and  every  living 
thing.  "A  life-long  intimacy  with  animals  has 
got  me  out  of  the  common  notion  that  they  are 
automata  with  a  slight  infusion  of  intelligence 
in  their  composition.  The  mind  in  beast  and 
bird,  as  in  man,  is  the  main  thing."  He  objects 
to  those  hard-and-fast  definitions  that  man  has 
intelligence  without  instincts,  and  the  beast  and 
bird  instinct  without  intelligence.  He  recognized 
a  mind-life  in  animals  similar  to,  though  much 
lower  in  degree  than,  that  of  man,  and  nowhere 
is  this  more  interestingly  worked  out  than  in 
his  fascinating  book,  A  Hind  in  Richmond  Park, 
which  was  sent  to  the  publishers  just  before 
Hudson  died.  We  may  say  very  truly  of  W.  H. 
Hudson  that  he  had  that 
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" sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air ; 
And  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought 
And  rolls  through  all  things/' 

On  the  actual  facts  of  bird  migration  much  in- 
formation has  been  secured  by  means  of  carefully 
compared  "records",  by  "banding"  of  birds,  and 
so  on.  Both  the  height  at  which  birds  fly  when 
migrating,  and  the  pace,  are  usually  greatly  exag- 
gerated. The  average  pace  of  a  crane  is  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  a  crow  about  the  same,  while  a 
starling  will  reach  fifty.  As  to  height,  one  hears 
wild  statements,  the  absurdity  of  which  can  be 
best  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  which 
Lucanus  carried  out  with  captive  balloons  and 
stuffed  birds.  Thus,  a  rook  is  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye  at  a  height  of  some  three  thousand 
two  hundred  feet,  and  a  buzzard  only  just  visible. 
The  great  majority  of  migrants  appear  to  fly  at 
an  altitude  below  thirteen  hundred  feet. 

As  to  the  extraordinary  sense  of  direction, 
possessed  not  only  by  birds  in  migration,  but  by 
animals,  and  even  men,  it  is  almost  an  unfathom- 
able mystery.  Untrained  birds  have  returned 
home  across  a  trackless  sea  from  a  distance  of 
eight  hundred  and  even  a  thousand  miles.  Hud- 
son believed  that  the  impulse  was  due  to  an 
extraneous  force,   and  that  the  force  was  in  all 
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probability  terrestrial  magnetism.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  north  and  south  movements  of  the 
musk-ox  are  due  to  a  "sense  of  polarity".  The 
phrase  delighted  Hudson  who  saw  in  it  a  reference 
to  the  migration  of  birds.  In  all  creatures  en- 
dowed with  nerves  he  fancied  there  was  a  trace 
of  this  sense,  and  he  refers  to  the  north  and  south 
position  that  some  persons  find  it  necessary  to  lie 
in  to  get  a  proper  night's  rest. 

Sir  Arthur  Thomson,  while  conceding  that  sex 
selection  has  some  influence  in  the  evolution  of 
bird  song,  thinks  Darwin  took  too  narrow  a  view 
of  the  subject.     He  observes: 

"What  is  the  unity  in  all  this  diversity?  The 
song  of  birds  will  be  woefully  misunderstood  if 
we  simply  write  it  down  as  an  elaborate  sex- 
signalling.  It  is  that  primarily,  just  as  serenading 
is,  but  it  is  much  more.  It  has  come  to  be  an 
expression  of  emotions  that  have  gathered  round 
the  passion  of  fondness,  and  it  may  manifest  itself 
away  from  any  immediate  sex-desire." 

Hudson  elaborates  this  point,  and,  as  also  in 
the  case  of  instrumental  music  in  insects,  proves  to 
any  reasonable  mind  the  element  of  truth  in  his 
contention  that  the  two  forms  of  music — vocal 
and  instrumental — are  born  of  the  same  impulse — 
"a  sound,  or  sounds  originally  produced  for  an- 
other purpose,  eventually  produced  in  a  modified 
form  solely  for  pleasure". 

In  these  days  of  bird  sanctuaries,  bird  protection 
laws,  and  when  there  is  a  wider  recognition  of  the 
economic  value  of  birds  as  destroyers  of  injurious 
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insects,  perhaps  there  is  less  delight  in  the  bird's- 
nesting  which  we  practised  so  assiduously  when 
I  was  a  boy.     Can  I  ever  forget  the  thrill  when 
I    discovered   my   first   humming-bird's    nest,    a 
minute  little  moss-and-lichen  covered  home?    Or 
the  carefully  concealed  apology  for  a  nest  of  the 
dabchick,  and  other  rarer  birds?     A  good  many 
birds,  such  as  terns,  guillemots,  ducks,  etc.,  seem 
to  shirk  the  business  of  nest-building  in  a  scan- 
dalous way.    The  stone- curlew  and  night- jar  don't 
even  pretend  to  make  a  nest,  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  will  come  back  year  after  year  to  the  same 
spot.     What  does  compel  admiration,  however,  is 
the  elaborate  building  processes  that  are  carried 
on  without  hands  to  work  with.    The  tailor-bird, 
for  instance,  the  female  of  which  gets  into  the  middle 
of  two  or  three  drooping  leaves,  while  the  husband 
remains  outside ;  holes  are  made  through  the  leaves 
and  threads  of  fibre  passed  in  and  out,  a  regular 
sewing.     As  for  industry,  a  nut-hatch  may  have 
thousands  of  tiny  pieces  of  bark  in  its  nest,  and  in  a 
nest  of  the  long- tailed  tit  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  feathers  have  been  counted. 
I   turn  once  more  to   Hudson,   who  so   loved 
beast,  and  bird,  and  man,  that  he  sought  and 
found  a  hundred  proofs  that  the  whole  world  is 
kin.     He  passionately  pleads  for  man's   friendly 
regard  for  that  world  of  sentient  beings  which, 
from  the  far-flung  days  of  Archaeopterix — the  first 
bird — has  spread  over  the  earth's  surface  in  a 
great  cloud  of  minstrelsy,  bringing  to  man  much 
good,  and  much  joy. 
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Those  who  do  not  know  his  books,  but  who 
share  his  love  for  the  voices  that  call  to  us  from 
the  sky  and  the  woods,  voices  which  stir  some- 
thing lying  deeper  far  than  memory,  something 
that  links  us  with  the  immemorial  past,  will  find 
pleasure  in  Hudson's  musings  on  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  a  bird  he  loved— the  upland  plover. 

"Beautiful  in  its  slender  graceful  form,  the  long 
tail,  the  long  shallow-like  pointed  wings.  When 
migrating  its  cry  was  heard  from  morning  to 
night.  Lying  awake  I  would  listen  to  that  sound 
coming  to  me  from  the  sky,  mellowed  and  made 
beautiful  by  distance  and  the  profound  silence 
of  the  moonlit  world,  until  it  acquired  a  fascina- 
tion for  me  above  all  sounds  on  earth.  It  was 
the  sense  of  mystery  it  conveyed  which  so  attracted 
and  impressed  me — the  mystery  of  that  delicate, 
frail,  beautiful  being,  travelling  in  the  sky,  alone, 
day  and  night,  crying  aloud  at  intervals  as  if 
moved  by  some  powerful  emotion,  beating  the 
air  with  its  wings,  its  beak  pointing  like  the  needle 
of  the  compass  to  the  north,  flying,  speeding  on 
its  seven-thousand-mile  flight  to  its  nesting  home 
in  another  hemisphere." 

Last  Sunday  I  heard  a  bobolink,  that  rollicking 
joyous  bird  of  the  open  fields  who  sings  from  the 
bough,  but  pours  out  his  richest  flood  of  music 
as  he  flies  through  the  air  to  the  nesting  place  in 
the  grass.  Soon  the  long-delayed  Spring  will 
bring  its  full  choir  of  songsters.  We  have  many 
that  the  old  land  may  well  envy  us,  but  alas!  we 
miss    here    many    of    those    whose    voices    have 
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charmed  untold  generations  across  the  seas.  Many 
years  ago  I  started  to  make  notes  of  the  references 
to  song-birds  in  literature,  but  the  task  became 
too  formidable.  There  are  a  number  of  excellent 
books  on  the  subject,  one  is  an  anthology  edited 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Massingham,  entitled  Poems  About 
Birds.  Mr.  Massingham  does  not  include  many 
American  writers,  though  I  was  glad  to  find 
Whitman's  marvellous  poem  on  the  mocking-bird, 
"Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking",  also  Edgar 
Allan  Poe's  "Raven",  and  Bryant's  "To  a  Water- 
fowl". Bryant  has  the  true  note  in  the  limpid 
beauty  of  his  lines : 

"All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 

At  that  far  height,  the  cold  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 
Though  the  dark  night  is  near." 

Mr.  Massingham  has  purposely  tried  to  avoid 
the  effect  of  scrappiness  and  poem-chopping,  suit- 
able to  a  calendar,  but  not  an  anthology,  and  he 
has  given  us,  therefore,  such  poems  as  "The 
Ancient  Mariner"  almost  in  full,  as  well  as  Shelley's 
"Skylark",  and  Keats'  incomparable  "Ode  to  a 
Nightingale". 

If  there  is  any  poem  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature  more  hauntingly  beautiful,  more  richly 
musical  than  Keats'  "Ode",  I  do  not  know  it. 
Subjective,  yes.  Penetrated,  too,  with  the  pro- 
found melancholy  of  a  passing  and  suffering  world. 
He  voices  the  "still,  sad  music  of  humanity"  as 
vividly  as  he  does  the  ecstasy  of  the  nightingale's 
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music,  but  the  glory  of  the  bird  is  there.  One 
need  make  no  apologies  for  quoting  those  stanzas — • 
for  they  can  never  be  hackneyed : 

"Darkling  I  listen;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death. 
Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath : 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 

To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 

In  such  an  ecstasy ! 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain — 

To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

"Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown : 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for 
home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn; 

The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 
Charm' d  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn." 

The  pathos  of  those  lines,  "and  I  have  ears  in 
vain",  is  equalled,  perhaps  surpassed,  in  its  poig- 
nancy by  Richard  Jefferies'  "Hours  of  Spring". 
Jefferies,  that  passionate  lover  of  Nature,  who 
sees  death  shortly  coming  and  pours  forth  from 
his  heart  those  memorable  words : 

"Orchis  flower  and  cowslip — I  cannot  number 
them  all — I  hear,  as  it  were,  the  patter  of  their 
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feet — flower,  and  bud,  and  the  clouds  that  go 
over  with  the  sweet  rush  of  rain,  and  burst  of 
sun-glory  among  the  leafy  trees.  They  go  on, 
and  I  am  no  more  than  the  least  of  the  empty 
shells  that  strew  the  sward  of  the  hill.  Nature 
sets  no  value  upon  life,  neither  of  mine  nor  of 
the  larks  that  sang  years  ago.  The  earth  is  all 
in  all  to  me  but  I  am  nothing  to  the  earth;  it  is 
bitter  to  know  this  before  you  are  dead.  High 
up  against  the  grey  cloud  I  hear  the  lark  through 
the  window  singing,  and  each  note  falls  into  my 
heart  like  a  knife." 

Mr.  Massingham  has  missed  the  fine  lines  of 
W.  E.  Henley,  especially  those  that  sing  the 
praises  of  that  familiar  but  joyous  singer,  the 
English  blackbird : 

'  'The  nightingale  has  a  lyre  of  gold 

The  lark's  is  a  clarion  call 
And  the  blackbird  plays  but  a  boxwood  flute 

But  I  love  him  best  of  all. 

"For  his  song  is  all  of  the  joy  of  life, 

And  we  in  the  mad  spring  weather, 
We,  too,  have  listened  till  he  sang — 
Our  hearts  and  lips  together." 

Not  much  Shakespeare  is  included  in  the  an- 
thology. I  remember  reading,  twenty  or  more 
years  ago,  an  article  in  which  the  writer  asserted 
that  Shakespeare  was  curiously  unobservant  of 
animate  nature.  The  reviewer  pointed  out  that 
though  Stratford-on-Avon  was  enmeshed  with 
streams  yet  not  a  single  kingfisher  is  mentioned 
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by  the  poet.  Nor  a  water-rat,  otter,  moor-hen 
nor  heron.  It  might  be  well  to  do  a  little  search- 
ing on  this. 

One  thing  I  have  observed,  namely,  the  mistakes 
that  poets  have  made  as  to  the  sex  of  the  bird. 
Since  Darwin's  time  one  would  look  for  accuracy 
on  this  point,  as  Darwin,  and  all  subsequent 
scientific  writers  on  Nature,  have  stressed  the 
part  that  plumage  and  song  play  in  the  courtship 
of  birds,  and  one  would  imagine  that,  with  the 
scientific  spirit  invading  literature,  it  would  be 
known  to  all  poets  that  the  male  birds  are  the 
ones  who  do  the  singing.  But  not  so,  and  even 
the  older  poets  curiously  mix  the  sexes.  Shakes- 
peare himself,  while  writing  "The  throstle  with 
his  note  so  true",  speaks  of  the  nightingale  — 
"Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree", 
and  also  refers  to  the  lark  as  "she".  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Marvell,  all  refer 
to  the  singing  nightingale  as  "she",  but  oddly 
enough  Herrick  and  Ben  Johnson  say  of  the 
lark,  "he".  It  is  with  the  nightingale  the  mix-up 
chiefly  comes— perhaps  a  poetic  licence  with  some 
who  knew  better  ?    Even  Coventry  Patmore  writes : 

"The  nightingale  is  gay 

For  she  can  vanquish  night ; 
Dreaming,  she  sings  of  day, 

Notes  that  make  darkness  bright." 

James  Thomson  was  a  fairly  close  observer. 
Thomson  of  The  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence ,  whose  famous  line,  "O  Sophonisba,  Sophon- 
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isba  O!"  was  parodied,  to  the  delight  of  the  town, 
thus,  "O  Jemmy  Thomson,  Jemmy  Thomson  O." 
Thomson  has  an  elaborate  passage  depicting  the 
love-making  of  the  birds : 

"  'Tis  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 

This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love ; 
That  even  to  birds  and  beasts,  the  tender  arts 
Of  pleasing  teaches.    Hence  the  glossy  kind 
Try  every  winning  way  inventive  love 
Can  dictate,  and  in  courtship  to  their  mates 
Pour  forth  their  little  souls." 

And  then,  on  the  top  of  this  poetry  and  science, 
he  dubs  the  nightingale  songster  '"she". 

Cowper,  alone,  I  think,  of  the  older  bards,  knew 
who  did  the  singing,  and  in  his  poem,  "The  Night- 
ingale and  the  Glowworm",  relieves  somewhat  the 
charge  of  general  inaccuracy : 

"A  nightingale  that  all  day  long 
Had  cheered  the  village  with  his  song." 

Readers  may  recall  the  poem,  and  the  discussion 
between  the  glowworm,  who  objected  to  be  eaten, 
and  the  bird  who  badly  wanted  him  for  a  juicy 
meal.    The  glowworm's  eloquence  won  out,  and — 

"The  songster  heard  this  short  oration, 
And  warbling  out  his  approbation 
Released  him,  as  my  story  tells, 
And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else." 

Of  all  the  birds  the  nightingale  and  the  skylark 
have  found  their  way  most  frequently  into  litera- 
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ture.  Many  of  us  wish  that  we  were  as  fortunate 
as  our  British  Columbia  friends  who  have  success- 
fully imported  the  English  skylark  into  the  far 
West,  and  who  can  wander  into  the  fields  and  hear 
that  ''pilgrim  of  the  sky". 

"    .    .    .    pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 
Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine ; 

Type  of  the  wise,  who  soar,  but  never  roam — 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home." 
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WHEN  an  author,  breaking  away  from  his 
accustomed  style,  makes  a  new  departure 
in  his  literary  work,  it  is  an  experiment  not  always 
successful,  and  one  could  cite  many  examples. 
Mr.  Beverley  Nichols,  in  his  book  Down  the  Gar- 
den Path,  literally  broke  new  ground,  and  no  doubt 
surprised  and  pleased  many  readers  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  purveyor  of  clever  persiflage,  caustic 
and  up-to-date  criticisms  of  manners  and  customs, 
and  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously. 

He  is  only  thirty-four  years  of  age.  A  Balliol 
man,  he  showed  traces  of  the  "effortless  superi- 
ority''  ascribed  to  those  who  belonged  to  that 
old  Oxford  College.  He  was  president  of  the 
Oxford  Union,  itself  a  mark  of  high  ability.  When 
but  a  youth  he  wrote  an  autobiography,  entitled 
Twenty-five,  a  book  with  a  certain  audacity  but 
with  many  amusing  and  clever  sketches  of  people 
whom  he  had  met.  Then  came  The  Star  Spangled 
Manner,  concerned,  as  its  title  suggests,  with 
various  characteristics  of  our  neighbours  to  the 
South. 

After  all,  it  is  the  high  privilege  of  youth  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  Elder  Brethren.  If  the 
time  is  out  of  joint,  are  they  not  born  to  set  it 
right?  The  youthful  Beverley  Nichols,  like  his 
compeers,  if  he  doesn't  set  it  right,  at  least  holds 
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the  mirror  up  for  his  seniors  to  gaze  at  their 
shortcomings.  And  we,  of  the  older  generation, 
can  afford  to  smile  pleasantly  at  youth's  ex  cathedra 
utterances,  knowing  that  forty  years  hence  those 
who  so  blithely  made  them  will  find  there  is  still 
much  puzzledom  in  this  sub-lunar  world,  and  will 
lean  towards  a  suspension  of  judgment,  content 
if,  happily,  the  mind  can  yet  harbour  a  fair  meas- 
ure of  Hope. 

But  Down  the  Garden  Path  presents  Mr.  Nichols 
in  quite  a  new  role.  For  this  is  a  book  on  garden- 
ing, a  book  both  grave  and  gay.  That  ancient 
pursuit  still  has  millions  of  followers.  Those  who 
seek  to  transfer  its  delights  to  literature  must 
combine  a  gaiety  of  spirit  with  a  wide  knowledge 
of  their  subject,  and  Beverley  Nichols  here  ex- 
hibits both  qualities.  Of  the  many  books  devoted 
to  this  theme,  I  am  reminded  of  two,  especially, 
by  this  pleasant  volume.  Naturally,  one  is  the 
ever-memorable  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden, 
of  the  author  of  which,  Countess  Russell,  Mr. 
Nichols  has  a  charming  sketch  in  one  of  his  pre- 
vious books;  and  the  other,  equally  delightful, 
though  not  so  well  known,  is  Charles  Dudley 
Warner's  My  Summer  in  a  Garden. 

Unfortunately,  some  unscrupulous  friend  bor- 
rowed my  copy  of  Warner's  little  volume  years 
ago,  and  failed  to  return  it.  It  had  much  to  say 
about  the  trials  of  gardening.  Particularly  it 
dwelt  on  that  accursed,  flat-spreading  weed,  pur- 
slane, with  its  fat,  succulent  red  stalk,  and  a 
habit  of  producing  unnumbered  thousands  of  seeds 
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from  each  plant;  a  pest,  if  there  ever  was  one. 
Your  most  laborious  efforts  to  exterminate  it  from 
the  garden  failed.  You  pulled  up  half  a  dozen 
big  purslanes,  and  lo,  next  morning  there  were  a 
dozen  bobbing  up  elsewhere.  In  the  little  book 
I  have  referred  to  it  was  dubbed  "pusley",  and 
likened  to  original  sin,  which  gets  into  you,  you 
know  not  how,  or  why. 

Mr.  Nichols  tells  us  that,  when  on  the  Maure- 
tania  during  a  wild  storm,  he  read  in  the  paper 
that  a  charming  American  had  lately  died  and 
had  left  his  property  to  a  sister,  whom  he  knew. 
He  had  stayed  in  the  American's  Hungtingdon- 
shire  cottage  once,  recalled  the  lovely  garden, 
and  straightway  coveted  possession.  So  he  sent 
a  wireless  to  the  sister  in  Timbuctoo,  making  an 
offer.  '  'Thank  God  for  that  storm  at  sea.  My 
offer  was  accepted.  Within  a  week  I  was  driving 
through  the  quiet  lanes  towards  my  inheritance." 

If  you  have  never  had  a  garden,  or  any  love 
for  gardening,  then,  reader,  Down  the  Garden  Path 
is  not  the  book  for  you.  But  the  case  is  different 
if  you  are,  or  ever  were,  a  garden-lover.  I  confess, 
not  without  some  shame,  that,  when  I  was  just 
emerging  into  manhood,  gardens^knd  gardening 
were  nothing  in  my  life.  I  had  a  great  friend 
who  had  a  mania  for  gardening.  He  took  innu- 
merable prizes  at  the  Flower  Shows,  was  especi- 
ally strong  on  roses  and  ''mums",  and — a  thing 
I  understood  later  in  life — had  an  unholy  passion 
for  trotting  you  round  to  inspect  and  admire 
every  leaf,  bud,  and  flower  when  you  were  longing 
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to  be  quit  of  the  whole  affair  and  get  to  the  tennis 
court.  I  must  have  been  guilty  of  many  white 
lies  as  I  made  those  enforced  promenades,  galvan- 
izing my  face  into  a  semblance  of  interest  and 
admiration . 

One  never  knows  what  curious  creatures  we 
may  become  in  the  future.  Having  suffered  much 
boredom  at  the  hands  of  my  friend,  I  little  sus- 
pected that  in  my  maturer  years  I,  too,  was  to 
become  a  bore  of  the  first  water,  and  conduct 
unwilling  visitors  round  my  own  garden,  deluding 
myself  into  the  belief  that  they  were  getting  some 
of  the  pleasure  that  was  mine. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  a  fine  understanding  in  these 
matters. 

"Whenever  I  arrive  in  my  garden,  I  Make  the 
Tour.  Is  this  a  personal  idiosyncrasy,  or  do  all 
gardeners  do  it?  By  Making  the  Tour,  I  mean 
only  that  I  step  from  the  front  window,  turn 
to  the  right,  and  make  an  infinitely  detailed 
examination  of  every  foot  of  ground,  every  shrub 
and  tree,  walking  always  over  an  appointed  course. 
You  must  never  take  anything  out  of  its  order. 
Otherwise,  you  will  find  that  you  rush  wildly 
round  the  garden,  discover  one  or  two  sensational 
events  and  then  decide  that  nothing  else  has 
happened.  Which  means  that  you  miss  all  the 
thrill  of  tiny  shoots,  the  first  lifting  of  the  lids  of 
the  wallflowers,  the  first  precious  gold  of  the 
witch-hazel,  the  early  spear  of  the  snowdrop." 

He  is  absolutely  right  in  saying  that  until  you 
actually  "own"  a  garden,  you  cannot  know  its 
full  joy.      "To  dig  one's  own  spade  into  one's 
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own  earth!  Has  life  anything  better  to  offer 
than  this?"  Yet  there  are  ever  two  sides — nay, 
forty — to  every  proposition,  and  I  here  permit 
myself  to  repeat  what  a  gentle  philosopher  and 
nature-lover  once  said  about  the  genius  of  reading 
and  gardening  being  antagonistic. 

"With  brow  bent  the  pale  scholar  leaves  his 
desk  to  draw  a  freer  breath,  and  get  a  juster 
statement  of  his  thought  in  the  garden- walk.  He 
stoops  to  pull  up  a  purslane,  or  a  dock,  and  finds 
there  are  two;  close  behind  the  last  is  a  third; 
he  reaches  out  his  hand  to  a  fourth;  behind  that 
are  four  thousand  and  one.  He  is  heated  and 
untuned,  and,  by-and-by,  wakes  up  from  his 
idiot  dream  of  chick- week  and  red-root,  to  re- 
member his  morning  thought,  and  to  find  he  has 
been  duped  by  a  dandelion.  A  garden  is  like 
those  pernicious  machineries  we  read  of  which 
catch  a  man's  coat-skirt,  or  his  hand,  and  draw 
in  his  arm,  his  leg,  and  his  whole  body  to  irre- 
sistible destruction.  No  land  is  bad,  but  land 
is  worse.  If  a  man  owns  land,  the  land  owns 
him.  Now  let  him  leave  home  if  he  dare.  Every 
tree  and  graft,  every  row  of  corn,  or  quickset 
hedge,  all  he  has  done,  and  all  he  means  to  do, 
stand  in  his  way,  like  duns,  when  he  would  go 
out  of  his  gate." 

Well,  the  answer  to  this  is,  of  course,  that  Emer- 
son's head  was  too  full  of  transcendental  philos- 
ophy to  permit  him  to  be  a  real  gardener.  And, 
great  as  is  my  debt  to  the  Concord  philosopher 
one  has  to  admit  that  one  cannot  combine  high 
thoughts  about  the  Over-Soul  with  the  necessary 
drudgery  of  killing  slugs,  aphides,  and  other  ver- 
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min  that  threaten  to  rob  your  garden  of  much 
of  its  beauty.  Anyway,  the  love  of  a  garden 
must  be  in  your  heart  before  it  becomes  a  con- 
suming passion  as  the  result  of  your  creative  work 
week  by  week,  month  by  month,  year  by  year. 

And  well  Mr.  Nichols  knows  this  side  of  the 
matter;  the  thrill  of  creation  when  you  watch 
the  first  growth  of  a  tiny  plant  from  seed  plucked 
by  yourself  from  a  growing  plant. 

''This,  surely,  must  be  akin  to  the  pride  of 
paternity;  indeed,  many  soured  bachelors  would 
wager  that  it  must  be  almost  as  wonderful  to 
see  the  first  tiny  crinkled  leaves  of  one's  first 
plant  as  to  see  the  tiny  crinkled  face  of  one's 
first  child.  In  both  cases,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
the  pre-dominant  emotion  is  incredulity.  'Was 
"I"  really  responsible  for  this?'  asks  the  young 
father,  as  he  holds  the  child  in  his  arms.  .  .  . 
Sometimes  he  is  not  entirely  convinced  that  the 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative." 

Here  it  must  be  stated  that  Beverley  Nichols 
is  a  bachelor,  though  I  do  not  say  a  soured  one. 

Not  the  least  enjoyable  parts  of  this  volume 
are  those  which  touch  on  the  various  types  of 
homo  sapiens  that  came  as  visitors  to  his  garden. 
There  was  Miss  Hazlitt,  one  of  those  saints  who, 
with  their  very  gentleness,  have  fortitude  to  face 
all  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 
And  from  the  hospital  the  sufferer  was  brought 
by  Mr.  Nichols  to  "Allways"  and  this,  surely, 
must  be  counted  to  him  for  righteousness.  And 
she  knew,  in  their  very  essence,  flowers,  and  loved 
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them.  And  methinks  the  author  of  Prelude  and 
The  Star  Spangled  Manner  himself  received  some- 
thing of  value  from  this  gentle  visitor. 

As  to  Mrs.  M.,  that  is  another  story.  She  was 
a  neighbour,  and  was  also  a  gardener. 

"I  can  never  stay  long  at  Mrs.  M's.  She  annoys 
me  too  much.  She  is  damnably  efficient.  She 
spends  next  to  nothing  on  her  garden  and  gets 
astonishing  results.  She  shows  you  a  blaze  of 
delphiniums.  'All  out  of  a  penny  packet,'  she 
croons.  You  pass  a  bank  naming  with  golden 
broom.    'All  from  seed,'  she  declares." 

She  was  rather  put  to  rout  when  the  Profes- 
sor was  with  her  in  the  garden  one  day.  In- 
cidentally, and  without  any  desire  to  be  priggish, 
I  suggest  that,  when  the  Professor  asked  Mrs.  M. 
what  she  knew  about  insects,  and  went  on  to 
observe  that  "yet  the  spider's  sense  of  touch  is  a 
miracle, ' '  the  Professor  (he  may  have  been  invented) 
should  have  known  that  a  spider  isn't  an  insect. 

Mr.  Nichols  is  a  real  gardener.  Lawns  are  his, 
a  rock-garden,  built  with  much  loving  care,  a 
"secret"  garden,  an  iris  bed,  and  all  those  de- 
lightful features  that  you  can  crowd  in  so  mar- 
vellous a  way  into  a  comparatively  small  piece  of 
ground.  Then  he  achieved  his  "miracle",  in  the 
shape  of  a  vine  which  actually  in  the  course  of 
time  produced  grapes.  But  I  was  surprised  when, 
descanting  on  the  beauty  of  the  vine  leaves  and 
the  grapes  with  their  opulence  and  bloom  and 
grace,  he  didn't  refer  to  the  scent  of  the  grape- 
vine blossom. 
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Few  seem  to  know  that  delicate,  ravishing  scent. 
Bacon  knew  it.  In  his  list  of  "sweetest  smells" 
he  puts  the  violet  first,  then  the  musk  rose,  then 
"the  strawberry  leaves  dying,  which  is  a  most 
excellent  cordial  smell",  then  the  flowers  of  the 
vines,  which  he  ranks  even  before  the  sweet-briar 
and  the  wall-flower.  But  to  one  who  in  the  early 
morning  has  walked  through  the  vineyard  at 
blossoming  time  this  divinely  fragrant  scent  will 
ever  be  memorable. 

I  rather  agree  with  Beverley  Nichols  when  he 
says  that  he  has  learnt  from  bitter  experience 
that  few  real  gardeners  are  satisfactory  as  visitors 
in  your  garden.  They  are  always  thinking  of 
their  own. 

"I  think  that  gardeners  must  be  like  parents. 
No  parent  wants  to  talk  about  anybody  else's 
child.  His  own  son's  adenoids  are  far  more  charm- 
ing to  him  than  any  other  infant's  achievements. 
And  I  would  rather  shake  earwigs  out  of  my  own 
dahlias  than  pick  the  rarest  orchids  from  the 
hottest  of  Sir  Philip  Sassoon's  houses." 

Then,  too,  I  sympathize  with  our  author's  de- 
sire to  have  a  wood  of  his  very  own.  I  like  that 
old  English  word,  copse.  Often  it  crops  up  in 
Reynard  the  Fox,  and  most  of  that  famous  Ghost 
Heath  run  was  made  through  the  lovely  Berk- 
shire country,  so  familiar  to  me,  and  full  of  the 
pleasant  copses  with  the  tangled  undergrowth,  a 
scattering  of  primroses  round  the  edge,  and  a  few 
trees  by  which  it  claims  relationship  to  your 
real  "wood". 
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The  only  sensible  way  to  order  trees,  says  Mr. 
Nichols,  is  to  visit  your  nearest  nursery  and  see 
the  tree  growing.  Sound  advice.  Many  years 
ago,  in  the  far  west,  I  started  a  nursery  which 
subsequently  developed  into  a  big  affair.  Chiefly 
devoted  to  fruit  trees,  of  which  we  grew  literally 
scores  of  thousands,  there  was  a  corner  given 
up  to  the  growing  of  a  vast  variety  of  deciduous 
trees  which  might,  or  might  not,  prove  to  be 
suitable  to  the  climate.  I  recall  the  Ginkgo,  or 
maiden-hair  tree,  and  the  beautiful  ailanthus. 

And  the  word  ' 'ailanthus"  brings  back  the 
memory  of  a  certain  Yorkshireman,  a  stout,  illit- 
erate fellow,  who  loved  to  make  a  shot  at  technical 
terms,  even,  like  Mr.  Nichols'  "Mr.  Honey", 
spitting  out  a  Latin  name,  usually  with  a  vast 
inaccuracy.  He  intrigued  me  greatly  one  day  by 
describing  one  of  our  neighbours  as  a  "hippicac". 
We  discovered  later  that  he  meant  "epicure". 
"Ailanthus  glandulosa",  with  its  upright  growth 
and  large  frond-like  shoots,  is  known  as  "the 
tree  of  heaven".  Some  visitors,  who  found  me 
absent,  were  shown  round  the  grounds  by  our 
Yorkshire  friend.  Stopping  by  the  ailanthus,  and 
getting  a  bit  mixed  up,  he  observed  impressively, 
"and  this  'ere  is  known  as  the  tree  of  Christ." 
A  terminological  inexactitude? 

Soon  Mr.  Nichols  will  be  getting  a  full  measure 
of  joy  out  of  his  "wood".  Why  shouldn't  he? 
For  he  has  got  laburnums,  horse-chesnuts,  silver 
birches,  Austrian  pines,  double  crimson  thorns, 
and  other  delightful  things  growing  steadily,  and 
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thrusting  their  beauties  of  leaf  and  flower  into  a 
world  given  up  to  economics  and  machinery.  I 
noticed  that  he  had  included  two  English  elms 
in  his  plantings.  A  fine,  stout  tree,  but  not  to 
be  compared  with  our  own  American  elm  which, 
with  much  truth,  was  once  called  by  old  Down- 
ing, "the  finest  vegetable  on  the  American  conti- 
nent". In  my  old  home  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
we  had  one  unforgettable  specimen,  ninety  feet 
high,  with  a  spread  of  ninety  feet,  looking  in  the 
distance  like  a  huge  and  magnificent  palm. 

Very  charmingly  our  author  writes  of  City 
Gardens.  The  vast  sprawling  cities  of  modern 
days  absorb  more  and  more  of  the  countryside. 
But  the  love  of  a  garden  will  not  down.  And 
nothing  is  more  delightful  in  England  than  to 
see  the  innumerable  city  gardens,  and  to  note 
the  marvellous  way  in  which  the  urban  man,  or 
woman,  converts  what  otherwise  would  be  an 
insignificant  plot  of  bare  ground  into  a  little 
Eden,  where  the  flowers  "proclaim  a  gracious 
independence  of  civilization". 

A  little  later  Beverley  Nichols  followed  up  the 
pleasant  book  on  his  garden  with  another  of  the 
same  genre  on  his  house.  It  is  true  that  between 
the  two  this  versatile  author  sandwiched  a  book 
of  a  very  different  type,  to  wit,  Cry  Havoc.  This 
was  an  indictment  of  war  and  war-mongers,  espe- 
cially directed  against  the  private  manufacture  of 
arms,  undoubtedly  an  evil  aid  to  the  scourge  of 
war  itself.     But  of  this  I  speak  not  here. 

Mr.  Nichols  abhors  sequels.     They  are  some- 
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times  disappointing.  I  confess,  with  him,  that 
the  Forsytes  outstayed  their  welcome,  and  I  could 
mention  other  family  histories,  much  prized  by 
some  readers  of  fiction,  which  excited  but  a  languid 
interest  in  my  bosom.  A  Thatched  Roof  may  not 
be  strictly  a  sequel,  but  certainly  is  the  other 
half  of  the  same  love  —  the  other  being  Down 
the  Garden  Path. 

It  is  pleasant  to  con  the  pages  of  A  Thatched 
Roof,  which  breathe  forth  the  spirit  of  that  great 
word,  home.  Every  roof  does  not  cover  a  home, 
but  sometimes  merely  a  house,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing.  That  fine  observer  and  lover  of 
Nature,  Richard  JefTeries,  a  man  who  brooded 
with  over-much  melancholy  on  the  transitoriness 
of  human  life,  had  a  pertinent  paragraph  in  one 
of  his  books  on  this  question  of  homes  and  houses : 

"To  these  houses  life  fitted  itself,  grew  to  them; 
they  were  not  mere  walls,  but  became  part  of 
existence.  A  man's  house  was  not  only  his  castle, 
a  man's  house  was  himself.  He  could  not  tear 
himself  away  from  his  house,  it  was  like  tearing 
up  the  shrieking  mandrake  by  the  root,  almost 
death  itself.  Now  we  walk  in  and  out  of  our  brick 
boxes,  unconcerned  whether  we  live  in  this  villa  or 
that,  here  or  yonder." 

For  so  young  a  philosopher  there  is  a  touch  of 
sadness  in  Mr.  Nichols'  "foreword".  And  is  it 
wholly  true  that  men  are  fools  when  "looking  for 
something  they  left  behind,  and  they  can  never 
find  it?"  "Why",  he  asks,  "is  there  now  no 
music  in  the  wind?    Once  upon  a  time  as  it  sighed 
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through  the  wood,  there  was  the  sound  of  distant 
violins."    Ah,  well,  someone  else  once  wrote: 

''The  rainbow  comes  and  goes, 
And  lovely  is  the  rose — 
The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare : 
Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair ; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth ; 
But  yet  I  know  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from 
the  earth." 

Yet  that  writer's  more  sober,  and  wiser,  second 
thought  was,  that : 

1  'Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live ; 

Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys  and  fears; 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Perhaps  the  sundial  was  right,  that  you  should 
never  try  and  recapture  an  emotion.  And  yet 
not  wholly  right.  Do  I  not  well  remember  the 
old  stone  house  in  which  I  was  born?  And  shall 
any  sun-dial  rob  me  of  the  fragrant  memories  of 
the  old  garden?  Do  I  not  yet,  with  a  pleasurable 
thrill,  recall  the  great  laburnum  with  its  golden 
pendants,  the  big  "bleeding-heart"  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  the  noble  clumps  of  lavender? 
One  whiff  of  lavender,  after  more  than  three-score 
years,  brings  back  the  whole  scene,  and  faintly,  and 
yet  with  some  truth,  I  do  recapture  an  emotion. 
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"Adventures, "  says  our  author,  "were  always 
happening  at  All  ways."  And  not  only  at  Allways. 
Did  I  not  have  a  small  adventure  on  the  street 
on  Saturday  morning?  Three  young  people,  up- 
standing, wholesome,  and  attractive,  a  girl  and 
two  brothers  obviously,  stopped,  with  smiles,  and 
I,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  approaching  Christmas, 
shook  hands,  wished  them  a  happy  Christmas, 
drew  a  bow  at  a  venture  and  remarked  how  the 
younger  boy  had  grown.  We  parted,  with,  I  hope, 
a  glow  of  friendly  warmth.  Do  I  know  to  whom 
I  spoke?  I  rack  my  memory  in  vain.  We  die 
when  the  spirit  of  Adventure  dies.  Even  the 
Great  Adventure  of  Death  itself  is  entered  into 
by  some  chosen  souls  with  a  high  courage  and 
exaltation  that  speaks  to  us  of  fresh  adventures 
elsewhere. 

I  like  this  author's  love  for  common  plants, 
and  worthless  animals,  and  dull  people.  The 
Lord  loves  common  people,  said  Lincoln,  that's 
why  he  made  so  many  of  them.  The  tender- 
hearted "Autocrat"  once  spoke  of  the  great  pro- 
cession of  the  Unloved,  "there  is  no  depth  of 
tenderness  in  my  nature  that  Pity  has  not  sounded. 
Somewhere,  somewhere,  love  is  in  store  for  them, 
the  universe  must  not  be  allowed  to  fool  them 
so  cruelly." 

My  experience  of  the  ghastly  damp,  cold  in- 
teriors of  various  English  houses  makes  me  sym- 
pathize with  Beverley  Nichols  in  his  installation 
of  "central  heating"  in  the  Allways  cottage.  Cen- 
tral heating,  says  our  author,  is  still  in  the  same 
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moral  position,  in  the  year  1933,  as  hansom  cabs 
in  the  year  1898.  "Hansom  cabs,  you  may  re- 
member, used  to  regarded  as  'fast'.  My  grand- 
mother used  to  say  that  any  girl  who  sat  in  one 
must  be  a  'hussy'."  Of  the  1898  hansom  cabs 
Mr.  Nichols  can  certainly  remember  nothing,  that 
is  why  he  carefully  says  "You  may  remember". 
But  I  fancy  he  must  go  back  another  score  of 
years  to  find  them  regarded  as  "fast". 

With  central  heating  came  comfort  "creeping 
through  the  quiet  rooms,  exquisite  security  from 
the  cold  legions  of  the  winds,  charging  the  gallant 
walls  outside."  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Beverley  Nichols  was  consistent 
in  his  desire  to  maintain  the  ancient  and  simple 
atmosphere  of  his  four-hundred-years-old  cottage, 
and  at  the  same  time  avail  himself  of  the  labours 
of  the  industrial  worker  who,  he  says,  "has  no 
joy,  nor  pride,  nor  interest,  even,  in  his  work". 
"Ask  yourself,"  he  observes  in  his  fascinating 
description  of  the  reed-cutting,  "if  the  Industrial 
Revolution  was  not,  perhaps,  the  greatest  affliction 
that  ever  visited  this  earth." 

But  what  about  these  factory-made  radiators, 
Mr.  Nichols,  which  spread  such  comfort  through 
the  cottage?  I  fear  you  are  a  bit  like  our  friend, 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  who  returned  to  nature  and 
the  simple  life  at  Walden,  but  took  good  care  to 
be  near  enough  the  intellectual  Emerson,  and  to 
avail  himself  of  libraries  and  other  advantages, 
while  bemoaning  the  horrible  advance  of  so-called 
Civilization. 
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I  like  the  references  to  music  in  these  pages. 
As  in  poetry  there  are  men  with  the  vision  and 
the  faculty  divine,  yet  wanting  the  accomplish- 
ment of  verse,  so,  like  many  of  us,  Beverley 
Nichols'  piano  technique  walks  not  pari  passu 
with  his  aspirations  and  feelings.  Yet  he  tells 
us  that  "the  only  art  in  which  I  feel  I  could  ever 
have  been  a  master  is  the  art  of  music".  And  he 
writes  as  if  he  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him. 
I  blushed  as  he  denounced  the  English  philistine 
way  of  putting  photographs  on  the  top  of  the 
piano.  I  cry  peccavi.  But  my  room  is  small, 
and  I  urge  that  classic  apology,  "it  is  such  a 
little  one". 

However,  I  like  that  white  pitcher  as  a  piano 
ornament.  And  when  I  read  that  the  owner 
played  the  twenty-third  Chopin  prelude  on  the 
day  he  put  the  pitcher  in  place,  I  straightway 
pulled  my  old  volume  of  the  preludes  out  of  the 
drawer.  Yes,  it  is  pure  apple-blossom  music. 
Alas!  my  clumsy  fingers  prevent  my  interpreting 
as  I  could  wish  the  delicate  music  of  the  com- 
poser whose  work  requires  so  deft  and  sympathetic 
a  touch. 

We  follow  with  interest,  step  by  step,  the  cre- 
ation of  the  cottage  beautiful.  And  although  we 
wish  for  its  maker  a  long  life,  yet  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  will  outlast  his  roof  of  reeds.  Nevertheless, 
one  approves  the  choice  of  reeds  instead  of  straw. 
Then  that  necessity  of  modern  days — luxury  of 
older  times — the  bathroom!  Yes,  an  efficient 
bathroom  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  super-bathroom. 
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I  liked  our  author's  story  of  the  lady  who  showed 
him  "her"  bathroom,  done  in  yellow  glass,  and 
who  remarked  with  a  roguish  smile,  "I  can  see 
myself  in  sixteen  different  places,  when  I'm  sitting 
in  this  bath."  And  the  answer  was  a  neat  one: 
"I  didn't  know  women  had  so  many  places."  And 
we  are  told  that  he  is  not  asked  to  that  house 
any  more. 

The  bees  with  their  perpetual  song,  muffled 
and  mysterious,  had  a  hampering  effect  on  our 
author's  muse  when  he  bent  himself  to  poetry. 
"It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  filled  with  an  emotion 
that  one  cannot  express.  People  are  always  tell- 
ing in  these  days  of  the  danger  of  suppressed 
sex.  The  dangers  of  suppressed  poetry  are  surely 
greater."  Suppression  may  be  bad,  but  perhaps 
the  danger  to  the  public  from  certain  forms  of 
"expressed"  poetry  are  still  greater? 

Other  things  in  these  pages  I  fain  would  dwell 
on.  But,  unlike  certain  modern  philosophers,  I 
find  space  and  time  have  a  real  meaning  to  me. 
It  is  unlikely  that  I  shall  again  visit  England's 
green  and  pleasant  land.  Yet,  if  the  fates  per- 
mitted another  adventure  of  the  kind,  I  might 
find  myself  making  a  pilgrimage  to  that  enticing 
house  beneath  the  Thatched  Roof. 


THE  BOGEY  OF  ANNEXATION 

COMMENTING  on  some  of  the  traits  which 
mark  the  people  of  the  United  States,  an 
English  publicist  once  remarked  that,  although 
in  some  respects  they  are  modern  of  the  moderns, 
the  Americans  are  all  but  Chinese  in  their  worship 
of  the  Constitution,  and  their  ancestors  who  de- 
vised it.  Under  the  provisions  of  that  venerable 
document  the  citizen  who  by  the  popular  vote, 
via  the  Electoral  College,  was  elected  President 
in  November,  found  that  he  could  not  shoulder 
his  administrative  responsibilities  until  the  fol- 
lowing March. 

National  and  international  policies  are  now 
governed  by  economic  considerations  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  former  times.  They  had  much  to 
do  with  President  Hoover's  election.  He  stood 
for  that  prosperity  which  influenced  the  mental 
vision  of  all  Americans,  even  those  who  were 
not  experiencing  it.  He  was  the  engineer,  the 
super-economist,  and  as  such  was  a  new  phe- 
nomenon in  American  politics,  and  his  adminis- 
trative work  during  the  four  years  following  his 
elevation  to  the  Presidency  was  naturally  expected 
to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  what  we  now 
call  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
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In  the  work  of  continuing,  and  we  hope  increas- 
ing, the  friendly  character  of  those  relations 
Canada  must  necessarily  play  an  important  part. 
It  may  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  indulge  in  a 
little  retrospection,  mark  the  changed  attitude  of 
our  big  neighbours  towards  ourselves,  and  note  the 
not  unamusing  things  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  past. 

We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Hoover  thought  of 
the  utterances  of  those  more  or  less  prominent 
individuals  who  stated  that  Great  Britain  was 
persistently  "arming"  against  the  United  States. 
But  indiscreet  utterances  carry  exactly  the  weight 
and  authority  which  the  character  and  standing 
of  the  utterer  give  them.  And  in  all  democracies 
the  man  who  does  the  loudest  shouting  is  the 
man  who  has  the  least  responsibility.  A  legislative 
assembly  is  a  cross-section  of  the  nation  itself. 
You  cannot  expect  always  to  exclude  the  mediocre, 
the  crude,  the  stupid.  But  we  must  not  allow 
on  selves  to  be  disturbed  by  the  flamboyant 
speech  of  those  who  often  find  themselves  shortly 
relegated  to  the  obscurity  from  which  they  so 
surprisingly  emerged.  It  is  the  official  words, 
the  official  acts,  those  which  connote  national 
responsibility,  that  matter. 

We  could  not  wonder,  then,  that  unusual  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  visit  of  a  United  States 
official  delegation  to  Ottawa  to  discuss  a  question 
of  which  we  heard  much  during  Mr.  Hoover's 
election.  Congress  had  voted  a  very  considerable 
increase  to  the  amount  that  had  hitherto  been 
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allotted  for  the  enforcement  of  prohibition.  Mr. 
Mellon,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  enforcing 
was  placed,  held  his  hand.  "If  you  think  this 
country  ain't  wet,"  said  one  commentator,  "you 
watch  'em  drink;  and  if  you  think  this  country 
ain't  dry,  you  watch  'em  vote.  When  they  vote 
it's  counted;  but  when  they  drink,  it  ain't.  If  you 
could  register  the  voter's  breath,  instead  of  his 
ballot,  it  would  be  different." 

And  so,  in  the  hope  that  a  friendly  arrangement 
with  Canada  might  reduce  the  strength  of  the 
American  voter's  breath,  Washington  peregrinated 
to  Ottawa.  What  resulted  from  the  visit  is  not 
the  important  thing.  The  really  important  thing 
was  the  peregrination.  The  fact  marked  a  new 
era,  a  new  relationship.  Faintly  down  the  wind 
comes  the  echo  of  that  old  war-cry,  annexation. 
That  issue,  once  so  lustily  proclaimed,  is  deader 
than  Queen  Anne.  Its  death  is  a  sign  of  our 
growth. 

The  belief  that  the  United  States  would  annex 
Canada  was  a  lively  one  for  many  years.  It 
had  a  continuous  existence  from  the  early  days 
of  the  War  of  Independence.  Then,  as  the  War  of 
1812  loomed  up  and  became  a  portentous  fact, 
the  old  cry  waxed  louder.  "Where  is  written 
in  the  book  of  fate",  said  a  leading  Kentucky 
paper,  "that  the  American  republic  shall  not 
stretch  her  limits  from  the  capes  of  the  Chesa- 
peake to  Nootka  Sound,  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  to  Hudson  Bay?" 

Henry  Clay,  then  senator,  and  afterwards  secre- 
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tary  of  state,  before  the  war  broke  loose,  remarked 
declamatorily :  'The  conquest  of  Canada  is  in 
your  power.  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  deemed  pre- 
sumptuous when  I  state  that  I  verily  believe  that 
the  militia  of  Kentucky  are  alone  competent  to 
place  Montreal  and  Upper  Canada  at  your  feet." 
A  congressman  from  New  Hampshire,  who  found 
his  reincarnation  in  Champ  Clark  of  later  days, 
rounded  out  a  noble  peroration  with  the  words: 
"To  me,  sir,  it  appears  that  the  Author  of  Nature 
has  marked  our  limits  in  the  south  by  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  and  on  the  north  by  the  regions  of 
eternal  frost."  When  the  war  was  but  ten  days 
old,  even  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote:  "The  acquisi- 
tion of  Canada  this  year,  as  far  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quebec,  will  be  a  mere  matter  of  marching, 
and  will  give  us  experience  for  the  attack  of 
Halifax  the  next,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  England 
from  the  American  continent."  Small  wonder 
that  John  Randolph  remarked:  "Ever  since  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  came 
into  the  house,  we  have  heard  but  one  word — like 
the  whip-poor-will,  but  one  eternal  monotonous 
tone — Canada!  Canada!  Canada!" 

That  war,  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  a  manner 
so  unexpected  to  the  astonished  Clays,  Jeffersons, 
and  Johnsons  of  the  day,  put  the  quietus  on 
annexation.  Yet  its  ghost  appeared  on  the  scene 
from  time  to  time,  and  on  one  of  these  appear- 
ances, in  1871,  someone  whispered,  "Thou  art  a 
scholar;  speak  to  it,  Horatio."  And  that  modern 
Horatio,  Charles  Sumner,  duly  invoked  the  ghost, 
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and  straightway  felt  emboldened  to  inform  the 
then  secretary  of  state  that  the  removal  of  the 
British  flag  from  this  hemisphere  was  desirable 
and  necessary. 

There  was  a  period  during  the  sixties  when 
the  ghost  cut  a  very  lively  figure  indeed,  for  I 
have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Globe  (the  United  States  Hansard)  of  July  3, 
1866,  in  which  there  occurs  a  remarkable  passage, 
with  the  caption  ''Annexation  of  British  North 
America".  On  that  day  Mr.  Banks,  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House,  submitted  a  bill  which  made 
provision  for  the  incorporation  into  the  United 
States  of  the  British  North  American  provinces. 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second  time,  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
foreign  affairs. 

And  then,  in  the  following  year,  a  "joint  reso- 
lution" was  adopted  by  the  House,  which  sug- 
gested the  purchase,  and  annexation  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  of  "British  Columbia,  including 
Vancouver's  Island".  This  was  also  referred  to 
the  same  committee.  There  was,  however,  the 
handsome  stipulation  that  this  should  only  be 
done  "upon  such  fair  and  honourable  terms  as 
may  be  satisfactory  to  both  nations." 

Lying  in  front  of  me  is  a  copy  of  the  bill.  A 
curious  document,  but  a  bit  of  history,  even 
though  it  savours  of  that  species  of  history  called 
comic.  But  an  explanatory  comment  on  Mr. 
Banks'  bill  is  in  order. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  the  United 
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States  and  Canada,  known  as  the  Elgin-Mar cy 
Treaty,  was  consummated  in  1854.  A  year's 
notice  was  necessary  for  the  termination  of  the 
treaty.  As  time  wore  on  certain  interests  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  treaty  was  imposing  unfair  burdens 
on  the  United  States,  and  an  agitation  arose  for 
its  abrogation.  Thereupon  the  treasury  appointed 
two  agents,  Mr.  Hatch  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  to 
investigate.  In  due  time  Mr.  Hatch  presented  a 
lengthy  report  condemning  the  treaty,  while  Mr. 
Taylor  submitted  a  contrary  opinion. 

The  result  was  a  joint  resolution  in  favour  of 
giving  a  year's  notice  for  the  treaty's  termination. 
Month  after  month  the  discussion  in  congress 
wound  its  way  along.  Very  interesting  is  the 
record  of  those  debates.  On  May  19,  1864,  "the 
gentleman  from  Maine",  Mr.  Pike,  had  the  floor, 
and  kept  it  for  an  exceedingly  long  time.  He  was 
much  incensed  at  Lord  Russell's  curt  treatment 
of  the  "Alabama"  affairs,  and  remarked,  "It  will 
be  different  one  of  these  days.  But  the  English 
government  is  sensible;  it  does  not  attack  another 
power  unless  quite  sure  it  is  considerably  weaker." 

Six  days  later  "the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts", Mr.  Eliot,  had  his  turn,  and  tells  the 
Speaker,  "Sir,  I  feel  very  much  humbled  in  view 
of  the  necessity  which  prompts  this  great  American 
republic  to  throw  itself  into  the  lap  of  this  English 
Delilah  to  be  shorn  of  its  strength."  On  the 
following  day  Mr.  Ward  considerately  yielded 
fifteen  minutes  of  his  time  to  Mr.  Baxter.    Baxter 
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did  some  fast  work,  and  was  "anti-treaty".  He 
appears  to  have  had  a  sneaking  regard  for  Canada, 
and,  with  a  certain  pathos,  remarks,  "God  knows 
that  I  do  not  want  to  destroy  that  people  entirely, 
some  of  them  are  glorious  friends  of  ours — but 
what  is  the  use  of  going  there  if  there  are  no 
markets?  I  know  there  are  no  markets  there; 
I  was  born  near  there,  and  I  know  what  I  say. 
Fifty  bullocks  from  Illinois  would  frighten  every 
butcher  out  of  Montreal." 

In  due  time  the  Senate  debated  the  resolution. 
Senator  Sherman  instanced  the  losses  which  were 
being  sustained  by  the  United  States  in  the  matter 
of  tobacco  and  whiskey.  There  is  a  singular 
adumbration  of  later  troubles  in  his  observation. 
"Take  also  the  case  of  whiskey.  We  expect  to 
derive  a  very  large  revenue  from  whiskey.  We 
send  over  our  corn  to  Canada  free  of  duty.  It  is 
there  manufactured  into  whiskey;  and  being  an 
article  of  small  bulk,  it  may  be  put  into  vessels 
and  brought  back  to  us,  smuggled  in." 

However,  the  joint  resolution  was  duly  carried, 
and,  on  March  17,  1865,  England  was  served 
with  a  year's  notice  of  the  termination  of  the 
treaty.  Whereupon,  early  in  1866,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Taylor  of  Minnesota  was  again  instructed  to  make 
an  investigation  of  Canada's  tariff,  markets,  trans- 
portation, and  allied  matters.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Taylor  was  empowered  to  express  his  opinion 
on  questions  of  policy.  But  Taylor  was  an  up- 
and-doing  gentleman,  and  the  ghost  of  annexation 
was  still  in  the  offing.    So  Taylor  drafted  his  bill 
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for  the  absorption  of  Canada  into  the  great  re- 
public, and  got  General  Banks  to  introduce  it. 

It  reads:  "A  Bill  for  the  admission  of  the  States 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Canada  East, 
and  Canada  West,  and  for  the  organization  of  the 
Territories  of  Selkirk,  Saskatchewan  and  Colum- 
bia". It  consists  of  twelve  "articles"  and,  con- 
sidering that  it  was  designed  to  settle  the  fate 
of  half  a  continent,  it  is  marvellously  brief.  When 
the  various  governments  affected  expressed  their 
willingness  to  be  annexed,  then  the  president  was 
empowered  to  issue  a  "proclamation",  and  the 
lamb  would  be  shown  the  place  he  was  to  occupy 
when  he  lay  down  with  the  lion. 

It  is  odd,  indeed,  to  note  the  manner  in  which 
the  territories  concerned  were  to  be  carved  up. 
Article  12  provided  that,  "Until  the  next  decennial 
revision,  representatives  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  as  follows:  Canada  West, 
twelve  members;  Canada  East,  including  New- 
foundland, eleven  members;  New  Brunswick,  two 
members;  Nova  Scotia,  including  Prince  Edward 
Island,  four  members".  Having  a  capacious  maw 
the  lion  was  prepared  to  swallow  Newfoundland 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  also. 

The  lamb  never  had  to  emit  a  solitary  bleat, 
for  the  bill  emerged  not  from  the  committee  to 
which  it  was  sent.  Such  were  some  of  the  adven- 
tures of  annexation.  The  path  by  which  the  two 
countries  have  now  reached  their  vastly  different 
relationship  has  certainly  been  sprinkled  with 
many  curious  incidents. 
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In  that  somewhat  far-off  day  the  great  republic 
was  starting  to  recover  from  the  devastating 
effects  of  a  fratricidal  war.  How  rapid  the  re- 
covery was  we  know.  The  great  American  Samson 
has  not  been  shorn  of  his  strength,  and  the  English 
Delilah,  one  hopes,  is  not  now  regarded  by  states- 
men across  the  border  as  quite  so  ferocious  and 
treacherous  a  female  as  she  appeared  to  the  gaze 
of  "the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts." 

The  ghost  of  annexation  no  longer  revisits  "the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  making  night  hideous". 
Thoughtful  men  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Canada,  are  seeking  the  paths  of 
peace  and  goodwill.  Each  country  is  prepared 
to  work  out,  in  its  own  way,  its  economic  and 
political  salvation.  We  live  in  the  happier  days 
of  mutual  respect,  and  one  hopes  that  most  men 
in  the  republic  to  the  south  can  now  see  that  this 
particular  portion  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
can  achieve  its  full  stature,  even  though  Mr. 
Sumner's  wish  that  the  British  flag  should  be 
removed  from  this  hemisphere  is  not  fulfilled. 
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ABOUT  two  years  ago  Mr.  Arthur  Bryant 
wrote  a  Life  of  Charles  the  Second.  The 
Merry  Monarch  has  been  dealt  with  by  many 
historians,  and  on  the  whole  we  have  had  him 
pictured  as  rather  a  bad  lot,  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent to  his  people's  happiness,  and  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  promoting  his  own,  along  the  primrose 
path  of  dalliance  with  Nell  Gwynne,  and  other 
females  of  easy  virtue,  and,  generally,  setting  an 
extremely  bad  example  to  his  subjects.  From 
this  somewhat  distorted  vision  of  Charles,  Mr. 
Bryant  rescued  many  of  those  who  read  his 
interesting  volume. 

Mr.  Bryant  has  also  written  a  short  Life  of 
Macaulay.  His  selection  of  Macaulay  as  a  sub- 
ject is  all  the  more  interesting  from  the  fact  that, 
in  referring  to  certain  constitutional  historians  who 
had  somewhat  roughly  handled  the  Merry  Mon- 
arch's posthumous  reputation,  he  obviously  had 
Macaulay  in  mind.  In  the  latter 's  famous  History 
of  England  there  are  many  passages  in  which 
Macaulay  smites  the  luckless  Charles,  and  spares 
not.  We  are  told  that  he  was  "without  faith  in 
human  virtue  or  in  human  attachment.  Honour 
and  shame  were  scarcely  more  to  him  than  light 
and  darkness  to  the  blind.  He  detested  business, 
and  would  sooner  have  abdicated  his  crown  than 
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have  undergone  the  trouble  of  really  directing  the 
administration . ' ' 

There  was  much  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  the  biographer  of  Charles  II  was  not  un- 
successful in  pointing  out  that  in  these  matters 
the  great  historian  was  not  only  guilty  of  many 
inaccuracies,  but  allowed  his  Whig  bias  to  distort 
his  views  of  men  and  incidents,  and  was  quite 
willing  to  sacrifice  truth  for  the  sake  of  epigram. 
And  so  one  wondered  what  manner  of  treatment 
Mr.  Bryant  would  accord  his  subject  when  he 
tried  his  hand  on  Macaulay  himself.  And  my 
own  verdict  is  that  he  has  done  an  excellent  piece 
of  work,  neither  extenuating  nor  setting  down 
aught  in  malice,  but  giving  us  a  fair  presentation 
of  the  man  who  had  many  great  qualities,  and 
the  defects  of  those  qualities;  who  was  so  great 
a  figure  in  his  day  and  generation,  and  who,  by 
the  brilliance  of  his  style  and  the  range  of  his 
knowledge,  exercised  so  vast  an  influence  in  his 
own  time,  and  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  ours. 

Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan's  great  Life  of  his  famous 
uncle  is  still  one  of  the  outstanding  biographies 
of  English  literature.  Then  there  is  Morley's 
well-known  essay  on  Macaulay,  and  the  study  of 
Macaulay  by  Taine,  in  his  History  of  English 
Literature,  and  lately,  in  George  Macaulay  Trevel- 
yan's Memoir  of  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  there  is 
much  about  his  illustrious  great-uncle.  Perhaps 
Macaulay 's  great  History  is  not  read  much  in 
these  days,  but  there  are  few  readers  who  do 
not   have   a   well-thumbed   copy   of   the   Essays, 
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and,  if  their  manner  is  now  somewhat  out-moded, 
I  imagine  that  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  still 
exercise  a  little  of  their  old  spell. 

Mr.  Bryant  has  been  able  to  use  the  letters 
and  private  journals  of  Macaulay,  now  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  has 
thus  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  much  material 
that  Macaulay' s  contemporaries  could  not  use. 
The  result  is  a  book  most  readable  in  its  char- 
acter, and  one  which  will  be  helpful  to  all  those 
who  are  looking  for  a  careful  appraisal  of  the 
work  and  personality  of  an  author  whose  writings 
are  very  far  from  being  forgotten  or  neglected. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  was  certainly  an 
infant  prodigy  if  there  ever  was  one.  One  tries 
in  vain  to  imagine  a  child  of  four  in  our  own  day 
saying,  as  the  Macaulay  infant  did  when  scalded 
by  some  spilt  coffee  and  an  anxious  enquiry  was 
made  as  to  whether  it  hurt  him,  "Thank  you, 
madam,  the  agony  is  abated."  At  the  age  of  seven 
the  boy  was  at  work  on  a  Compendium  of  Universal 
History  from  the  Creation  to  Modern  Times ! 

However,  the  small  boy,  in  later  life,  was  to 
learn  that  the  historian's  job  was  a  formidable 
affair.  One  remembers  that  the  learned  Lord 
Acton  set  himself  the  task  of  writing  a  History  of 
Liberty.  It  was  humorously  said  that  this  was 
"the  greatest  book  that  never  got  written".  In 
preparation  for  this  stupendous  work  Acton  col- 
lected some  sixty  thousand  volumes.  The  pro- 
jected history  never  got  started,  and  when  the 
books,    gathered   for   consultation,    were,    after 
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Acton's  death,  transferred  to  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, they  weighed  forty  tons  and  took  ten  years 
to  catalogue! 

Macaulay,  who  started  on  the  adventure  of  a 
History  of  England  with  great  resolves,  in  the 
opening  passage  remarks,  "I  purpose  to  write  the 
history  of  England  from  the  accession  of  James 
the  Second  down  to  a  time  which  is  in  the  memory 
of  men  still  living."  Alas,  for  high  resolves!  He 
succeeded  only  in  bringing  his  narrative  to  1699- 
1700.  Death  came  before  he  could  touch  the 
eighteenth  century.  And  here  I  recall  an  inter- 
esting incident.  I  was  asked  once  for  Macaulay' s 
History,  but  the  enquirer  wanted  specially  that 
part  which  commenced  with  Queen  Anne,  and  I 
had  to  inform  him  that  Macaulay  hadn't  got 
as  far  as  Anne ! 

When  twenty-three,  young  Macaulay  was 
awarded  by  Cambridge  University  that  crowning 
prize,  a  Trinity  Fellowship.  Soon  he  was  dipping 
into  politics.  His  father  was  a  Pittite  Tory,  but 
the  social  and  political  restlessness  which  particu- 
larly characterizes  youth  in  the  aftermath  of 
great  wars,  was  infecting  young  Macaulay  in  the 
years  succeeding  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and,  rather 
to  his  parents'  horror,  he  began  to  tread  political 
paths  quite  distasteful  to  their  well-established 
beliefs.  He  begs  them  not  to  be  alarmed,  "I  am 
not  one  of  the  sons  of  anarchy  and  confusion  with 
whom  she  [his  mother]  classes  me."  He  landed 
amongst  the  Whigs,  eventually  proving  himself 
one  of  the  doughtiest  of  their  champions,  and  the 
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great  apostle  of  laissez  faire  and  other  doctrines 
which  the  march  of  democracy  seems  to  have 
wiped  off  the  slate. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  young  Fellow  of 
Trinity  was  to  astonish  the  literary  world  of 
England.  Jeffrey  and  Sydney  Smith  had  founded 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  champion  of  the  Whig 
assault  against  the  Tory  Government.  Jeffrey 
was  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  talent.  He 
found  it  in  the  Autumn  of  1825  when  a  new  writer, 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  contributed  an 
essay  on  Milton.  He  awoke  to  find  himself 
famous.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  it.  Amazing, 
indeed,  is  it  that  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  could 
have  written  so  marvellous  a  survey  of  Milton 
and  his  times,  and  in  so  brilliant  a  style  that 
Jeffrey  couldn't  conceive  where  he  picked  it  up. 

It  is  true  that  even  at  this  early  date  Macaulay's 
prejudices  and  extreme  partisanship  are  visible 
in  many  a  passage  as  he  deals  with  the  iniquities 
of  the  Stuart  kings.  But  what  a  glorious  vitality 
charges  the  whole  essay !  Who  amongst  us  has  not 
turned  again  and  again  with  pleasure  to  the  noble 
lines  in  which  he  expounds  Milton's  greatness? 

The  "de-bunking"  process  which  has  been  assid- 
uously practised  by  so  many  of  our  modern  would- 
be  literary  critics  has  been  applied  to  Milton  quite 
lately.  In  a  work  which  has  achieved  quite  a 
circulation,  the  writer  has  a  chapter  on  Milton 
which  leaves  that  great  writer  without  a  leg  to 
stand  on.  He  is,  forsooth,  a  pedant,  a  prig, 
a  plagiarist  and  heaven  knows  what.     Of  course, 
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the  scholars  are  saying  some  pungent  things  about 
this  American  critic.  But  a  certain  facility  of 
language  and  unbounded  assurance,  will  go  far 
with  that  multitude  of  readers  who  like  their 
mental  food  to  taste  like  ginger  in  the  mouth, 
and  who  bolt  it  in  a  hurry. 

Apart  from  the  poetic  work  of  Milton,  there  is 
a  great  volume  of  prose  work  which,  as  Macaulay 
observed,  deserves  the  attention  of  every  man 
who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  full 
power  of  the  English  language.  Turn  once  more 
to  the  Areopagitica,  and  read  again  those  passages 
which  truly  "are  a  perfect  field  of  cloth  of  gold". 
Macaulay,  in  his  essay  says,  ''we  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  idolizing  either  the  living  or  the  dead." 
He  was  not,  indeed.  Quite  the  reverse.  But  how 
fine  are  the  stirring  lines  with  which  he  closes  his 
tribute  to  the  great  Puritan  writer. 

"There  are  a  few  characters  which  have  stood 
the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  severest  tests,  which 
have  been  tried  in  the  furnace  and  have  proved 
pure,  which  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  have  not  been  found  wanting,  which  have 
been  declared  sterling  by  the  general  consent  of 
mankind,  and  which  are  visibly  stamped  with 
the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Most  High. 
These  great  men  we  trust  we  know  how  to  prize; 
and  of  these  was  Milton.  .  .  .  Nor  do  we  envy 
the  man  who  can  study  either  the  life  or  the 
writings  of  the  great  poet  and  patriot,  without 
aspiring  to  emulate,  not  indeed  the  sublime  works 
with  which  his  genius  has  enriched  our  literature, 
but  the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured  for  the  public 
good,  the  fortitude  with  which  he  endured  every 
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private  calamity,  the  lofty  disdain  with  which 
he  looked  down  on  temptation  and  dangers,  the 
deadly  hatred  which  he  bore  to  bigots  and  tyrants, 
and  the  faith  which  he  so  sternly  kept  with  his 
country  and  with  his  fame." 

Before  he  was  thirty,  Macaulay  gave  himself 
entirely  to  literature.  His  first  serious  historical 
study  was  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History.  Here,  says  Mr. 
Bryant,  he  unmasked  the  full  partisanship  of  his 
attitude  to  the  17th  century.  "With  all  the  in- 
tensity of  a  living  quarrel,  he  struck  at  the  Tories 
of  his  own  day  through  the  bodies  of  the  Cava- 
liers. Having  no  very  strong  views  of  their  own, 
the  respectable  liberty-loving  citizens  of  the  19th 
century  England  listened  open-mouthed  to  this 
eloquent  torrent  of  love  and  hatred." 

For  the  next  two  years  his  reviews  were  con- 
fined to  political  questions.  But  though  he  hated 
the  Tories,  Macaulay 's  liberalism  was  of  a  very 
moderate  kind.  One  can  imagine  the  shudder 
with  which  this  foe  of  Toryism  would  have  read, 
fifty  years  later,  the  "Radical  Programme"  out- 
lined by  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  the  pages  of  the 
Fortnightly  \  One  has  only  to  turn  to  the  essay 
on  "Southey's  Colloquies  on  Society"  to  note 
Macaulay 's  horror  of  State  paternalism  and  de- 
mocracy, even  in  the  mild  form  in  which  Southey 
then  expounded  it.  The  world  was  not  to  be 
made  safe  for  democracy,  but  made  safe  for  men 
of  reason  and  property.  The  floodgates  against 
popular  rule  were  to  be  kept  closed.     He  wrote 
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of  the  "people",  "If  they  have  power  they  will 
commit  waste  of  every  sort  on  the  estate  of  man- 
kind, and  transmit  it  to  posterity  impoverished 
and  desolated." 

When  he  was  thirty  years  old  Macaulay  was 
offered  the  pocket-borough  of  Calne  and  made 
his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  in  his  place  on  March  1st,  1831,  when 
Lord  John  Russell  rose  to  introduce  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  on  the  following  night  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  measure  and  established  his  reputation  as 
a  Parliamentarian.  He  entered  into  the  life  with 
zest,  attending  every  debate  and  division,  and 
walking  home  at  midnight  to  sup  on  cheese  and 
beer  in  his  Chambers  in  Gray's  Inn.  When,  later, 
the  Reform  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  by  one 
vote,  the  Member  for  Calne  was  amongst  the  most 
excited  of  those  present.  Partisan  he  may  have 
been,  but  we  get  a  touch  of  the  clever,  hard- 
hitting style  of  the  essayist  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  the  way  he  writes  of  the  Tories  that  night. 

"You  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  as  Dun- 
cannon  read  the  numbers.  Then  again  the  shouts 
broke  out,  and  many  of  us  shed  tears.  I  could 
scarcely  refrain.  And  the  jaw  of  Peel  fell;  and 
the  face  of  Twiss  was  as  the  face  of  a  damned 
soul;  and  Herries  looked  like  Judas  taking  his 
necktie  off  for  the  last  operation.  We  shook 
hands  and  clapped  each  other  on  the  back  and 
went  out  laughing  and  crying  and  huzzaing  into 
the  lobby." 

In  the  summer  of  1832  Macaulay  was  appointed 
a   Commissioner  of  the   Board   of   Control  con- 
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cerned  with  Indian  affairs,  and  then  became  its 
Secretary,  and  for  the  next  eighteen  months  led 
the  busy  life  of  a  Junior  Minister.  Somewhat 
later  he  was  offered  a  seat  on  the  new  Supreme 
Council  of  India,  with  a  salary  of  £10,000  a  year. 
He  accepted,  and  sailed  for  India  in  February, 
1834.  Those  three  and  a  half  years  in  India  were 
of  immense  value  to  Macaulay.  "They  taught 
him  the  art  of  administration,  and,  what  is  of 
greater  importance  to  an  historian,  its  difficulties." 

It  was  a  changed  England  to  which  he  returned. 
His  mind  had  turned  away  from  the  fret  and 
labour  of  politics,  and  the  project  of  writing  the 
history  of  his  country  was  being  debated  with 
himself.  But  his  party  was  in  need  of  his  services, 
and  after  six  years'  absence  from  the  House  he 
re-entered  it  as  Liberal  member  for  Edinburgh. 
Three  months  later  Lord  Melbourne  invited  him 
to  join  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary-at-War.  But 
the  defeat  of  the  Government  in  the  following 
year  found  him  anything  but  disappointed.  The 
would-be  historian,  who  was  already  pining  for 
release,  was  at  liberty  once  more. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  politician  to  the 
man  of  letters.  Long  interested  in  the  romantic 
tales  of  early  Rome,  Macaulay  made  up  his  mind 
to  reproduce  the  old  ballads  in  traditional  English 
metres,  and  in  1842  the  work  was  published  under 
the  title  of  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  The  Lays 
were  hailed  with  delight,  and  in  a  single  generation 
the  public  absorbed  a  hundred  thousand  copies. 
Then  came  the  decision  to  reprint  in  book  form 
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the  essays  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
They  won  an  instantaneous  success.  They  have 
remained,  as  Mr.  Bryant  says,  the  popular  cri- 
terion by  which  Macaulay  is  judged,  for  since 
his  day,  for  every  thousand  who  have  read  the 
History  of  England,  a  hundred  thousand  have 
read  the  Essays.  With  all  the  criticism  that  can 
be  levelled  against  them,  it  is  probably  true  that 
no  book  has  so  stirred  young  minds  to  the  study 
of  history,  or  given  them  so  strong  an  incentive 
to  the  study  of  literature  and  of  great  prose  writing. 

A  great  book  lover,  Macaulay  once  said,  "I 
would  rather  be  a  poor  man  in  a  garret  with 
plenty  of  books  than  a  king  who  did  not  love 
reading."  He  was  helped  by  the  possession  of  a 
phenomenal  memory.  He  once  said  that  any  fool 
could  say  his  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  back- 
wards, and  proceeded  to  do  so  till  some  one 
stopped  him  at  Cranmer.  He  used  to  boast  that 
if  every  copy  of  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Re- 
gained were  destroyed,  he  could  replace  them  out 
of  his  own  head.  A  great  and  brilliant  talker, 
this  encyclopaedic  knowledge  led  to  a  cocksureness 
that  was  not  without  irritation  to  many  and  made 
Lord  Melbourne  remark,  "I  wish  I  were  as  sure 
about  one  thing  as  Macaulay  is  about  everything." 

In  the  heyday  of  his  fame  he  was  much  lionized, 
and  I  note  that  Mr.  Bryant  has  told  the  story 
of  the  two  damsels  at  the  London  Zoo.  Macaulay 
wrote,  after  a  visit  there,  "I  have  seen  the  hippo- 
potamus, both  asleep  and  awake,  and  I  can  assure 
you  he  is  the  ugliest  of  the  works  of  God.     But 
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you  must  hear  of  my  triumphs.  Two  damsels 
were  just  about  to  enter  the  doorway  when  I 
was  pointed  out  to  them.  'Mr.  Macaulay!'  said 
the  lovely  pair,  'Is  that  Mr.  Macaulay?  Never 
mind  the  hippopotamus !"' 

The  immense  range  of  his  reading  took  in  all 
sorts  of  books,  good  and  bad.  He  would  tear 
through  some  long  and  ponderous  Victorian  novel, 
and  then  say  humorously,  "I  do  not  know  why 
I  read  such  trash."  His  literary  estimates  were 
often  seriously  at  fault,  and  his  dislikes  were  ex- 
pressed with  a  brutal  frankness.  Jeffrey's  comment 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  when  Wordsworth's  work 
came  under  review,  will  be  recalled,  "Mr.  Words- 
worth, this  will  not  do."  Macaulay  spoke  more 
strongly  of  the  aged  author  of  the  Excursion , 
dismissing  him  as  "a  humbug,  a  bore  and  a  rat", 
and  added  the  opinion  that  the  sooner  his  influ- 
ence on  literature  ceased  to  be  felt  the  better. 
His  judgment  here  was  sadly  astray.  Mrs.  Robert 
Browning's  Aurora  Leigh,  he  denounced  as  un- 
redeemed trash,  bad  philosophy,  bad  style  and 
so  on.  But  Macaulay  was  hardly  a  judge  of 
philosophy,  as  he  never  studied  or  understood  it, 
and  once  frankly  declared  that  he  would  rather 
have  written  John  Gilpin  than  all  the  volumes  of 
Fichte,  Kant,  Schelling  and  Hegel  together. 

When  he  sat,  on  one  occasion,  next  to  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  then  world-famous — indeed,  still  famous 
— as  the  author  of  Cranford,  he  merely  set  her 
down  as  "the  writer  of  a  book  which  I  have  not 
read  and  am  not  likely  to  read."    He  disliked  his 
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fellow-historians,  and  when  forced  to  take  Miss 
Strickland  in  to  dinner,  remarked  afterwards, 
"Never  in  my  life  was  I  more  disagreeably  seated." 
With  equal  frankness  and  equal  lack  of  judgment, 
he  could  never  be  brought  to  admit  that  Carlyle 
ever  penned  a  sentence  that  was  not  "meaning- 
less gibberish". 

Mr.  Bryant's  long  chapter  on  the  great  History 
well  sums  up  the  transcendent  qualities  and  the 
conspicuous  defects  of  the  work  which  brought 
its  author  such  fame.  But  he  points  out  that  if 
Macaulay  was  a  great  hater,  he  was  also  a  good 
lover.  He  liked  to  see  people  happy,  he  loved 
his  friends,  and  was  immensely  loyal  to  them. 
He  loved  his  country,  and  loved  liberty.  In  many 
ways  he  was  unshakeably  conservative,  disliking 
change  in  the  things  he  knew,  and,  as  he  grew 
older,  he  liked  it  less  and  less. 

When  Palmerston  told  him  the  Queen  approved 
of  his  being  offered  a  Peerage,  the  honour  came 
unsought  and  was  accepted  with  pleasure  and  a 
fine  simplicity  and  dignity.  Only  fifty-nine  when 
he  died,  Macaulay' s  health  failed  somewhat  quick- 
ly in  the  closing  years.  The  last  letter  he  ever 
wrote  was  to  a  poor  curate  enclosing  a  cheque  for 
twenty -five  pounds. 

Death  came  quietly  to  the  man  whose  work  bulked 
so  large  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  and  indeed  of 
the  world.  '  'They  found  him  sitting  upright  in  his 
chair,  with  a  book  still  open  at  his  side.  The  heart 
had  stopped,  and  the  historian  had  become  part  of 
that  which  he  had  made  it  his  business  to  record." 


THE  POET  LAUREATE 

SOME  fun  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  in- 
dulged in  about  the  somewhat  curious  office 
of  Poet  Laureate,  and  the  public  generally  has 
rather  a  hazy  idea  of  the  whole  matter.  Although 
there  were  many  scattered  writings  about  the 
Laureateship  there  had  apparently  been  no  serious 
historical  treatment  of  the  subject  until  Dr.  E.  K. 
Broadus,  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  wrote  his 
book,  The  Poets  Laureate  in  England.  It  is  an 
excellent  little  history  and  covers  the  ground  well. 
The  minstrels,  troubadours,  and  wandering 
poets  who  found  their  way  to  the  courts  of  the 
English  Kings  century  after  century  were  all  fore- 
runners, and,  in  some  sense,  prototypes  of  the 
modern  laureate.  There  is  a  story  of  a  wandering 
poet  once  visiting  a  famous  King  of  Ireland  and 
showing  himself  desirous  of  reading  a  poem  com- 
posed in  his  honour.  The  king  was  vastly  pleased 
for  it  was  the  first  time  such  a  thing  had  hap- 
pened. He  called  his  treasurer  and  asked  how 
much  should  the  poet  be  paid,  and  himself  sug- 
gested that  he  give  the  bard  two  ships  of  burden. 
But  all  Ministers  of  Finance,  from  that  time  to 
this  year  of  grace,  have  known  how  easily  the 
King's  purse  is  plundered,  and  how  necessary  it 
is  for  the  treasurer  to  sit  on  the  treasury  box 
to  prevent  it  being  raided.  So  this  particular 
treasurer  pointed  out  that  two  ships  of  burden 
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was  much  too  expensive  a  present.  Thereupon 
the  King  compromised  by  giving  the  poet  "a  coat 
of  new  scarlet,  a  laced  kirtle,  a  cloak  of  noble  fur, 
and  a  gold  ring  of  great  price/' 

In  Henry  the  Second's  time  the  court  of  England 
began  to  show  signs  of  great  literary  activity,  and 
when  he  married  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  who  was 
associated  in  her  youth  with  the  troubadour  tra- 
dition, it  prepared  the  way  for  the  recognition  of 
poetry  as  an  official  attribute  of  the  court.  It 
may  here  be  noted  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third  a  life  grant  of  a  certain  quantity  of  wine 
was  made  to  the  court  poet.  We  shall  see  later 
how  this  worked  out  in  the  case  of  the  modern 
Poet  Laureate.  Many  readers  will  be  familiar 
with  the  origin  of  the  word  'laureate",  and  its 
close  association  with  the  old  universities,  and 
the  degree  of  "baccalarius  artium",  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  Dr.  Broadus  quotes  John  Ayliffe's  quaint 
definition  of  baccalaureate:  "In  laurel,  those  small 
pillulae  we  call  baccae,  which  this  tree  buds  forth 
as  flowers.  And  because  there  is  hope  for  the 
flower,  this  term  Baccha  Lauri  is  given  to  young 
students  in  hopes  they  will  afterwards  merit  the 
laurel  crown."  And  so  the  conferring  of  a  degree 
in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  poetry  first  gave  vogue 
to  the  title  of  "laureate".  The  most  important 
of  the  academic  laureates  is  John  Skelton.  His 
fourth  poem  describes  his  Oxford  laureation. 

"A  Kyng  to  me  myn  habyte  gave; 
At  Oxforth,  the  universyte, 
Avaunsid  I  was  to  that  degre; 
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By  hole  consent  of  theyr  senate, 
I  was  made  poete  lawreate." 

Various  court  poets  received  pensions  or  certain 
payments  from  the  King,  and  from  time  to  time 
the  most  prominent  of  these  have  been  called 
poets  laureate,  especially  Bernard  Andreas,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  Sir  William  Davenant.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Jonson  called  himself  poet  laureate, 
and  that  the  popular  belief  was  that  both  Jonson 
and  Davenant  were  so  entitled,  Dr.  Broadus 
stoutly  maintains  that  it  is  not  until  we  reach 
the  warrant  for  the  appointment  of  John  Dryden, 
on  April  13,  1668,  that  we  find  any  document  in 
the  Record  Office  with  the  significant  endorsement 
on  the  margin,  "To  bee  Poet  Laureatt." 

Writing  of  the  English  laureateship  many  years 
ago,  Gibbon,  the  historian,  observed:  "I  much 
doubt  whether  any  age  or  court  can  produce  a 
similar  establishment  of  a  stipendiary  poet,  who, 
in  every  reign  and  at  all  events,  is  bound  to 
furnish  twice  a  year  a  measure  of  praise  and 
verse,  such  as  may  be  sung  in  the  chapel,  and, 
I  believe,  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign."  The 
office  has  long  been  relieved  of  the  obligation  to 
which  Gibbon  objected,  b**t  the  laureate  is  still 
a  stipendiary  of  the  court,  and  the  Etiglish  laure- 
ateship, with  an  unbroken  continuity  of  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  remains  unique  among  national 
institutions. 

In  1670  the  office  of  '%if&ork>gra§>her  royal" 
becoming  vacant,  Dryden  succeeded  thereto,  the 
patent  combining  this  office  with  the  one  of  the 
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laureateship,  and  stating  that  the  said  John  Dry- 
den  would  receive  £200  yearly,  and  "one  butt  or 
Pype  of  the  best  Canary  Wyne".  Apparently, 
a  further  hundred  pounds  was  added  later,  and, 
when  the  two  offices  were  again  divided,  the  his- 
toriographer got  two  hundred  and  the  laureate 
one  hundred,  and  the  butt  of  wine.  It  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  been  contended  that  no  duties 
were  formally  imposed. 

It  has  been  said  that  Dryden's  two  political 
satires,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  and  The  Medal , 
were  written  at  the  King's  express  desire,  and 
are  in  a  real  sense  perfect  examples  of  "official" 
poetry.  Dryden  had  a  high  respect  for  consti- 
tuted authority.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  stamp 
him  as  a  Vicar  of  Bray,  though  he  had  a  somewhat 
sudden  change  of  religion  and  a  certain  facility  in 
serving  different  types  of  masters. 

It  was  curious  that  Thomas  Shad  well  should 
have  been  Dryden's  successor  in  the  laureateship. 
At  one  time  friends,  the  two  poets,  owing  to  a 
political  quarrel,  became  enemies  later,  and,  after 
the  fashion  of  those  times,  abused  each  other 
lustily  in  print.  Dryden,  not  without  reason, 
pilloried  Shadwell  as  the  very  incarnation  of  dull- 
ness. The  duty  of  writing  King's  Birthday  and 
New  Year  Odes  was  not  yet  definitely  imposed 
on  the  laureate,  but  Shadwell  wrote  one  of  each, 
and  poor  stuff  they  were.  For  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  mediocrities,  or  worse,  filled  the  office 
of  laureate,  and  Horace  has  assured  us  that  both 
the  gods  and  men  detest  mediocrity  in  poets. 
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When  Shadwell  shortly  vanished  from  the  scene 
William  and  Mary  had  not  long  come  to  the 
throne.  Nahum  Tate,  who  was  appointed  Laure- 
ate in  1692,  outlived  William  and  Mary,  and  also 
Anne,  and  wrote  the  first  birthday  ode  of  the 
Hanoverians.  Tate's  verse  has  been  described 
as  being  "at  its  best  little  more  than  a  pleasant 
tinkle  of  lively  verse;  at  its  worst,  full  of  cheap 
conceits,  artificial  and  fantastic".  Two  things, 
however,  can  be  remembered  to  his  credit.  He 
brought  out  a  version  of  Shakespeare's  Lear  which 
held  the  stage  for  over  a  century,  and  he  wrote  a 
Christmas  Carol  which  has  enjoyed  an  enduring 
popularity  and  is  still  found  in  every  hymn  book, 
viz.,  "While  Shepherds  Watched  Their  Flocks 
By  Night". 

The  accession  of  Nicholas  Rowe,  says  Dr. 
Broadus,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  second 
period  of  the  laureateship,  the  period  during  which 
the  laureate  was  required  to  furnish,  annually, 
a  New  Year's  Ode  and  a  Birthday  Ode,  to  be 
sung  before  the  King.  The  custom  held  until 
the  time  of  George  the  Fourth.  The  laureate 
became  a  hired  functionary  of  the  court.  His 
work  was  to  supply  words  for  the  composer  and 
often  he  was  not  too  particular  about  their  quality. 

Rowe  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  genuine 
and  wide  learning  and  not  without  personal  charm. 
He  died  when  but  forty-five  years  old,  and,  curi- 
ously enough,  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 
by  the  side  of  "Old  Parr".  According  to  the 
tradition,  Thomas  Parr  was  a  Shropshire  farm- 
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servant,  married  his  second  wife  when  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  old,  and  until  his  one  hundred 
and  thirtieth  year  performed  his  usual  work. 
Some  twenty  years  later  his  fame  had  reached 
London  and  he  is  reported  to  have  journeyed 
thither  to  see  Charles  I,  but  was  treated  so  royally 
that  he  couldn't  stand  the  pace  and  died  in  his 
one  hundred  and  fifty-second  year. 

The  next  Laureate,  Laurence  Eusden,  was  a 
hard-drinker  to  whom  there  was  an  unenviable 
reference  in  "The  Dunciad".  A  contemporary 
poet  wrote  of  him : 

"Eusden  a  laurel'd  Bard,  by  Fortune  rais'd, 
Who  has  by  few  been  read,  by  fewer  prais'd." 

Then  came  Colley  Cibber,  a  successful  actor 
and  theatrical  manager,  who  had  produced  several 
comedies.  Cibber  held  the  office  for  twenty-seven 
years,  and  turned  out  regularly  the  annual  New 
Year  and  Birthday  Odes.  One  of  the  latter 
afforded  a  plaything  for  all  the  town  wits,  and 
set  a  standard  of  banality  and  fulsome  flattery 
for  all  time.  It  was  said  that  at  Cibber's  death 
the  laureateship  "trembled  for  a  brief  moment 
on  the  verge  of  redemption".  The  then  Duke  of 
Devonshire  was  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  post 
was  offered  to  Thomas  Gray,  who  refused  it, 
though  the  Duke  offered  to  abolish  the  annual 
Birthday  and  New  Year  Odes.  From  the  letter 
that  Gray  wrote  at  the  time  it  is  evident  that 
the  office  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  he  remarks, 
"Nevertheless,   I  interest  myself  a  little  in  the 
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history  of  it,  and  rather  wish  somebody  may 
accept  it  that  will  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  thing, 
if  it  be  retrievable,  or  ever  had  any  credit". 

So  one  William  Whitehead  was  appointed  Laure- 
ate, who  manufactured  the  annual  odes  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  There  was  a  little  improvement  when 
Thomas  Warton  was  made  Laureate  at  White- 
head's death.  Warton  was  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford  and  had  written  a  History  of  English 
Poetry  four  years  earlier.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  "the  more  than  annual  return  of  a  composi- 
tion on  a  trite  argument  would  be  no  longer 
required."  His  regime  was  a  brief  one,  and  the 
name  of  his  successor  has  a  peculiar  interest  for 
me  inasmuch  as  he  lived  in  the  old  Berkshire 
town  I  was  born  in,  and  one  of  my  early  and  vivid 
recollections  is  that  of  the  Pye  ' 'chapel",  situated 
in  the  old  parish  church  at  the  side  of  the  chancel. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Henry  James  Pye  added 
lustre  to  an  office  which  had  lacked  prestige  for 
many  long  years. 

Pye  was  a  good  appointment  in  a  way,  for  he 
had  been  a  member  of  Parliament,  was  a  "gentle- 
man-commoner" of  Magdalen  College,  and  of 
excellent  social  standing.  Created  Laureate  in 
1790,  and  holding  the  office  until  1813,  it  might 
well  be  thought  that  the  great  events  which  were 
shaking  the  world  during  those  years  would  have 
inspired  a  poet  laureate  to  some  rather  high 
flights.  Not  so  with  Pye.  He  turned  to  rural 
themes,  "genial  May's  ambrosial  airs",  "laughing 
Autumn's  golden  fields",  and  so  on.     No  wonder 
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that  a  contemporary  wit  was  moved  to  write  of 
the  laureate's  verse: 

"And  when  the  'pie'  was  opened 

The  birds  began  to  sing; 
And  wasn't  that  a  dainty  dish 
To  set  before  a  king?" 

Pye  accomplished  one  thing  for  which  he  got 
no  thanks  from  his  successors.  He  petitioned  to 
have  the  butt  of  sack  commuted  for  cash.  But 
instead  of  adding  this  amount  to  the  hundred 
pounds,  the  canny  king  included  it  in  the  pay- 
ment. When  Sou  they  was  appointed  as  Pye's 
successor,  he  wrote  to  Scott,  "The  butt  of  sack 
is  now  wickedly  commuted  to  £26;  which  said 
sum,  like  the  canary,  is  subject  to  income-tax, 
land-tax,  and  heaven  knows  what  beside.  The 
whole  net  income  is  little  more  or  less  than  £90." 
And  so  it  continues  to  the  present  day.  In  the 
Lord  Steward's  department  is  still  recorded  an 
annual  payment  to  the  poet  laureate  of  £72,  and 
another  payment  of  £27  "in  lieu  of  a  butt  of  sack". 

But  we  enter  upon  a  new  order  of  things  with 
Sou  they' s  appointment.  The  growing  official  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  position  reflects  the  new 
vigour  of  the  national  literature.  It  appears  that 
the  laureateship  had  been  offered  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  But  Scott's  friend,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
dissuaded  him,  and  his  letter  concluded,  "Only 
think  of  being  chaunted  and  recitatived  by  a 
parcel  of  hoarse  and  squeaking  choristers  on  a 
birthday,  for  the  edification  of  the  bishops,  pages, 
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maids  of  honour,  and  gentlemen-pensioners!  Oh, 
horrible,  thrice  horrible!"  Scott  seems  to  have 
urged  Southey  to  accept  the  office,  and  the  latter 
showed  no  reluctance.  He  wrote  to  Neville  White : 
"The  Laureateship  will  certainly  have  this  effect 
upon  me,  that  it  will  make  me  produce  more 
poetry  than  I  otherwise  should  have  done."  Con- 
sidering the  quality  of  Southey's  poetry,  greater 
production  was  a  doubtful  boon  to  the  public. 

However,  Southey  took  the  office  seriously. 
The  demand  for  Birthday  and  New  Year  Odes 
was  not  pressed,  and  the  position  of  poet  laureate 
commenced  to  take  on  a  different  aspect.  And 
so,  when  Southey  died,  in  1843,  the  growing 
respect  attaching  to  the  post  was  shown  by  the 
popular  approval  when  the  laureateship  was  off- 
ered to  Wordsworth.  The  Lord  Chamberlain 
expressly  stated  that  acceptance  would  imply 
no  obligations  whatever,  and  Wordsworth  in  his 
letter  of  acceptance  referred  to  the  office  as  a 
"distinction  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty,  and  one 
which  expresses,  upon  authority  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect,  a  sense  of  the  national  importance 
of  Poetic  Literature." 

The  business  of  selecting  a  poet  laureate  has 
always  had  its  controversial  and  its^  amusing  side. 
When  the  Queen,  after  Wordsworth's  death  in 
1850,  offered  the  appointment  to  Samuel  Rogers, 
the  author  of  Pleasures  of  Memory  was  eighty- 
seven  years  old  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  older 
than  either  Southey  or  Wordsworth.  He  was 
certainly  not  one  of   the  greatest   living  poets, 
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though,  as  Dr.  Broadus  remarks,  he  was  the 
greatest  living  link  with  older  generations  of 
bards.  A  banker,  a  great  entertainer  of  celebri- 
ties, he  had  a  kind  heart  and  at  times  a  highly 
disagreeable  tongue.  The  famous  Lady  Holland, 
outspoken  to  rudeness,  once  remarked  to  him  at 
dinner,  "Your  poetry  is  bad  enough,  so  be  sparing 
of  your  prose."  Byron  thought  well  of  his  poetry, 
Sydney  Smith  much  less.  Someone  enquired  of 
Sydney  Smith  how  Rogers  was.  The  reply  was, 
"Oh,  don't  you  know  he  has  produced  a  couplet? 
When  he  is  delivered  of  a  couplet,  with  infinite 
labour  and  pain,  he  takes  to  his  bed,  has  straw 
laid  down,  the  knocker  tied  up,  expects  his  friends 
to  call  and  make  enquiries,  and  the  answer  at  the 
door  invariably  is,  'Mr.  Rogers  and  his  little 
couplet  are  as  well  as  can  be  expected.'  When 
he  produces  an  Alexandrine  he  keeps  his  bed  a 
day  longer." 

However,  Samuel  Rogers  pleaded  that  he  was 
too  old  to  accept  the  laureateship  and,  though 
various  names  were  suggested,  the  Prime  Minister 
happily  chose  a  younger  and  not  very  widely- 
known  poet,  Alfred  Tennyson.  What  significance 
he  gave  to  the  laureateship  during  the  forty  years 
of  his  tenure  is  a  matter  of  history. 

When  Tennyson  died,  in  1892,  there  was  once 
more  much  speculation  about  his  successor.  Swin- 
burne's name  was  the  one  most  prominently 
mentioned.  Others  were  William  Morris,  George 
Meredith,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Coventry  Patmore. 
Gladstone  was  perturbed.      One  can  understand 
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that  Swinburne's  ''turbulence"  bothered  the  Grand 
Old  Man.  The  Queen  had  been  told  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  was  the  "best  poet  in  her  dominions". 
Which  obviously  showed  that  Victoria  was  not 
familiar  with  some  of  Swinburne's  poems.  The 
correspondence  between  the  Queen  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, edited  by  Mr.  Guedalla,  and  published 
some  months  ago,  throws  an  amusing  sidelight 
on  the  matter.  The  Queen  was  apprehensive  of 
the  position  being  abolished,  which  would  have 
been  most  distasteful  to  her.  She  prodded  Mr. 
Gladstone  up  and,  rather  worried,  he  replied  that 
he  would  "continue  to  weigh  and  sift  the  subject". 
One  faintly  imagines  what  the  good  Queen  Vic- 
toria's feeling  would  have  been  had  she  read  some 
of  Swinburne's  fulminations  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  such,  for  instance,  as : 

"Bright  sons  of  sublime  prostitution, 
You  are  made  of  the  mire  of  the  street 
Where  your  grandmothers  walked  in  pollution 
Till  a  coronet  shone  at  their  feet. 
Your  graces,  whose  faces 
Bear  high  the  bastard's  brand, 
Seem  stronger  no  longer 
Than  all  this  honest  land." 

Dr.  Broadus  deals  excellently  with  this  whole 
subject  and  with  the  final  selection  of  Alfred 
Austin  for  the  Laureateship.  Gladstone  relin- 
quished office  before  deciding  the  matter.  Lord 
Rosebery,  who  succeeded  him  as  Prime  Minister, 
also  let  the  position  go  unfilled,  and  it  remained 
for  Lord  Salisbury  to  announce  the  appointment 
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of  Alfred  Austin  on  January  1,  1896.  Eleven  days 
later  The  Times  published  a  poem  by  the  new 
laureate  entitled,  "Jameson's  Ride".  To  glorify 
Jameson's  ill-starred  exploit,  an  affair  which  the 
Government  was  particularly  anxious  to  wash  its 
hands  of,  was  about  as  bad  an  official  faux  pas 
as  could  have  been  made.  There  appears  to  be 
something  in  the  statement  that  as  a  journalist 
Austin  had  made  himself  useful  to  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  and  that  the  fact  influenced  Salisbury's 
decision.  I  should  rather  imagine  Lord  Salisbury 
would  not  in  any  case  have  considered  the  question 
of  the  laureateship  important  enough  to  lose  any 
sleep  about.  Austin's  tenure  of  office  was  sixteen 
years,  and  after  that  first  "break"  he  seems  to 
have  moved  cautiously,  and,  as  Dr.  Broadus  puts 
it,  "fulfilled  the  obligation  of  his  office  with  that 
sort  of  undistinguished  adequacy  which  his  pre- 
vious work  had  taught  the  public  to  accept." 

It  will  not  be  suggested  that  Alfred  Austin's 
appointment  increased  the  prestige  of  the  laureate- 
ship,  and  when  he  died  in  1913,  there  was  much 
speculation  as  to  his  successor.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Robert  Bridges  was  not  widely  known,  but 
Mr.  Asquith  was  not  likely  to  make  mistakes  in 
such  a  matter.  Occasionally  there  were  jests 
about  the  "inactivity"  of  the  new  poet  laureate, 
and  Horatio  Bottomley,  then  M.P.,  and  shortly 
to  find  himself  an  inmate  of  one  of  His  Majesty's 
prisons,  referring  to  the  poet  laureate,  sarcastically 
asked,  "would  the  Prime  Minister  consider  the 
appointment   of   a  really  national   bard?"     But 
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those  who  knew  Robert  Bridges'  devotion  to  the 
great  art,  and  who  knew  his  mastery  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  the  high  nature  of  his  own  poetic  work, 
were  satisfied  to  see  the  laureateship  go  to  one 
who  was  no  unworthy  successor  of  Wordsworth 
and  Tennyson. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  discuss  the  respective 
merits  of  those  who  were  mentioned  as  Robert 
Bridges'  successor.  One  can  well  understand  some 
of  the  reasons  which  would  prompt  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  to  offer  the  position  to  Mr.  John 
Masefield.  No  English  poet  has  more  powerfully 
or  compassionately  consecrated  his  muse  to  the 
cause  of  the  "under-dog". 

"Of  the  maimed,  of  the  halt  and  the  blind  in  the 

rain  and  the  cold — 
Of  these  shall  my  songs  be  fashioned,  my  tales 
be  told." 

A  cosmopolitan,  Mr.  Masefield  is  yet  English 
of  the  English.  He  has  rubbed  shoulders  with 
his  fellow  men  in  many  lands.  As  a  sailor  before 
the  mast  he  has  shared  the  fierce  toil  and  hard- 
ships of  those  who  have  battled  with  the  raging 
seas  in  the  perilous  voyage  round  the  Horn.  He 
has  taken  his  part  and  lot  with  those  who  in  the 
rough  life  of  the  water-front  have  earned  their 
daily  bread.  It  was,  indeed,  at  such  a  time, 
many  years  ago,  that  the  young  Masefield  first 
turned  his  mind  towards  poetry. 

The  Laureateship  has  seen  good  and  evil  days. 
There   have   been   those   who   dishonoured,    and 
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those  who  honoured,  the  high  office.  The  nation 
saw  in  Tennyson  the  ideal  laureate  particularly 
because  he  was  essentially  the  poet  of  England, 
the  one  who  in  lofty  and  musical  verse  revealed 
the  peculiar  beauty  and  grace  of  the  English 
scene.  Mr.  Masefield  is  in  that  great  tradition. 
Not  since  Chaucer  has  there  been  a  singer  who 
has  had  such  intimate  and  direct  communion  with 
the  sights,  the  sounds,  the  scents,  the  animate  and 
inanimate  life,  which  go  to  make  up  the  unfading 
charm  and  beauty  of  the  English  countryside. 

Few  know  better  than  the  new  Laureate  the 
continuity  of  English  life,  that  rough  island  story 
compact  of  adventure  and  high  romance.  And 
he  has  that  spiritual  vision  which  is  the  hall-mark 
of  greatness.  Such  is  the  man  who  now  holds  the 
historic  office  that  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
three  centuries. 
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MAN  is  a  forward-looking  animal.  We  look 
''before  and  after,  and  pine  for  what  is  not." 
There  is  a  perpetual  urge  in  us  to  see  what  lies 
round  the  corner,  what  there  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  distant  mountains.  We  are  insatiably 
curious,  shelter  within  us  a  dissatisfaction  which 
is  in  its  way  an  evidence  of  man's  greatness. 
There  is  "an  Infinite  in  him,  which  with  all  his 
cunning  he  cannot  quite  bury  under  the  Finite". 
Not  all  the  Finance  Ministers,  and  Upholsterers, 
and  Confectioners  of  modern  Europe,  said  Carlyle, 
can  undertake  to  make  one  Shoeblack  happy; 
for  the  Shoeblack  has  a  Soul  quite  other  than 
his   Stomach. 

That  man  deprived  of  food,  of  shelter,  and,  in 
rigorous  climes  of  clothes,  suffers,  we  know,  and 
to  such  sufferings  and  to  their  mitigations  we 
dare  not  be  oblivious.  But  with  a  plenitude  of 
these  things  does  man  achieve  satisfaction,  happi- 
ness? We  have  only  to  look  around  us  and  find 
the  answer.  To  be  satisfied,  indeed,  would  be 
a  mark  of  arrested  intelligence,  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  death.  It  is  the  constant  search  and 
hunger  for  a  fuller  and  a  higher  life  that  differ- 
entiates man  from  those  lower  forms  of  life  from 
which  in  the  shadowy  past  he  has  long  emerged. 
Lessing  has  a  fine  passage,  in  which  he  proclaims 
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that,  if  he  had  to  choose  between  the  search  for 
truth  and  its  realization,  he  would  choose  the 
inspiration  and  the  trumpet  call  of  the  former. 

To  that  search  we  are  all  called,  and,  varied 
as  are  the  adventures,  and  differ  though  we  may 
from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  adventures, 
the  sincere  records  of  such  souls  must  enlist  our 
sympathy.  Such  a  record  I  find  in  a  book  entitled 
Something  Beyond,  written  by  A.  F.  Webling. 
This  spiritual  autobiography,  for  such  it  is,  elicited 
high  praise  when  it  appeared.  And  I  am  not 
surprised. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  volume  of  Mr. 
Webling 's  which  brought  back  to  my  mind  that 
most  admirable  book  of  the  late  Sir  Edmund 
Gosse,  Father  and  Son,  in  many  respects,  I  think, 
the  strongest  production  of  his  prolific  pen.  Gosse 
presents  an  extraordinarily  powerful  picture  of  a 
father  who,  clinging  passionately  to  the  older 
creeds,  is  profoundly  disturbed  by  his  son's  de- 
parture therefrom.  To  those  who  have  not  read 
that  book  I  commend  it  as  a  most  vivid  charac- 
terization of  these  changes  which  have  swept  over 
men's  minds  on  religious  matters  during  the  past 
half  century. 

Mr.  Webling 's  story  of  his  own  spiritual  travels 
is  equally  interesting  and  moving,  and  permeated 
with  a  like  sincerity.  His  adventurings,  and  their 
effect  on  his  own  mind,  are  not  those  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund Gosse.  Indeed,  I  should  say  that  he  delves 
deeper  than  did  that  fine  literary  critic.  Like 
Gosse,  Mr.  Webling  has  an  excellent  command  of 
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prose,  but  always  we  realize  that  style  is  a  sub- 
ordinate thing,  and  that  there  is  here  only  an 
earnest  striving  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the  steps  by 
which  he  arrived  at  his  present  faith. 

Here  is  an  excellent  picture  of  an  Uncle  Tom, 
a  milkman,  through  whom  the  boy  first  became 
acquainted  with  Shakespeare.  Usually  Uncle 
Tom's  talk  "was  of  bullocks",  but,  when  a  tankard 
of  beer  refreshed  a  mind  wrestling  with  high 
themes,  he  would  hold  forth  on  Lear  and  his 
sorrows,  on  Iago's  knavery,  and  then  scan  his 
small  listener's  face  wistfully  to  see  if  he  followed 
the  tale.  In  those  early  years  the  lad  "sat  under" 
a  tall,  earnest  young  shepherd  who  had  forsaken 
the  Church  of  England  for  the  Presbyterian  place 
of  worship. 

Like  all  youths,  his  impressions  as  to  the  nature 
of  God  were  wonderfully  varied.  When  still  a 
small  lad  he  "joined  the  Church".  At  what  age 
youths  should  take  a  step  with  so  many  implica- 
tions, and  with  minds  yet  unformed,  may  well  be 
an  arguable  point.  The  pastor,  wistfully  probing 
the  little  boy  for  signs  of  a  saving  faith,  asked, 
"And  why  do  you  desire  to  join  the  Church, 
Arthur?"  And  the  answer  came  truthfully 
enough,  "Because,  Sir,  my  Sunday  School  teacher 
asked  me  to." 

Manhood  approached,  and  our  author  found 
himself  plunged  into  a  life  of  business,  and  for 
twelve  years,  "I  made  entries  in  books;  added  up 
figures ;  wrote  letters  and  posted  them ;  wrote  more 
letters  which  also  were  duly  forwarded."    Then  a 
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window  opened  when  he  came  to  know  the  poetry 
of  Shelley  and  Keats.  And,  like  other  mortals 
who  in  youth  passionately  desire  to  express  them- 
selves in  rhyme,  he  turned  poet.  He  submitted 
his  verse  to  an  authentic  bard  who  was  kind 
enough  to  suggest  that  "they  contained  an  echo 
of  the  great  Romantics",  but  we  have  his  candid 
confession  that  this  was  "a  charitable  account  of 
what  is  dead." 

Tiring  of  the  monotony  of  office  life,  he  now 
discovered  that  a  degree  was  not  indispensable 
to  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  forthwith  he  attended  one  of  those 
institutions  connected  with  the  University  of 
London  which  had  a  Faculty  of  Theology,  and 
granted  diplomas  which  were  accepted  by  most 
of  the  bishops  in  place  of  a  degree.  He  passed 
his  examinations,  became  a  Deacon,  and  entered 
on  active  work  in  the  Church.  Of  his  experiences 
in  the  church  of  a  great  seaport  town  there  is  a 
most  interesting  record  in  this  book.  How  pathetic 
are  the  simple  philosophies  that  grip  the  minds  of 
the  illiterate  and  poor  of  these  great  modern  towns ! 

"I  well  remember  the  time  I  was  summoned  to 
the  bedside  of  a  dying  man.  It  was  at  a  small 
public-house,  and  I  was  met  at  the  door  by  the 
landlady,  a  stout  rubicund  person  in  black  satin, 
adorned  with  much  jewellery.  I  was  led  through 
the  taproom,  redolent  of  sawdust,  spirits,  and 
tobacco.  I  climbed  to  an  attic  where  an  old  man 
in  a  semi-conscious  condition  dozed  and  writhed 
alternately  on  a  little  bed. 

"  'Now,  George,'  said  the  landlady,  bustling  in, 
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'I've  brought  a  clergyman  to  see  you.  You  know 
you  can't  live  much  longer,  and  you  must  give  in. 
It's  no  use  your  trying  to  hold  out.  You  will 
really  have  to  give  in.' 

"The  words  must  have  fallen  like  a  knell  on  the 
old  man's  ears.  What  did  they  convey  to  him? 
I  uttered  some  commonplaces  of  orthodox  belief. 
The  old  man  listened  uncomprehendingly  and  said 
fiercely,  'What's  He  going  to  interfere  with  me 
for?  I  ain't  never  done  nothing  to  Him!'  The 
landlady  was  horrified.  'O  George,'  she  wailed, 
'Why  don't  you  give  in?' 

"He  made  no  reply,  but  his  feeble  hand  moved, 
seeking  something.  It  came  to  rest  in  the  grasp 
of  his  friend,  the  consumptive  tailor.  He  sighed 
gratefully,  and  fell  asleep." 

In  due  time,  Mr.  Webling  was  fully  ordained, 
and  he  and  his  friend  Hallam  became  the  curates 
of  St.  Martin's  Church.  Later,  Hallam  turned  to 
Anglo-Catholicism,  and  eventually  was  appointed 
rector.  Our  author  stayed  on,  and  there  will  be 
found  in  this  carefully  written  record  a  vivid 
account  of  the  Church's  doctrines  and  practices, 
and  of  Hallam's  influence  on  the  younger  man. 
The  day  came  when  Hallam  left  to  pursue  mission- 
ary work  in  far-off  fields.  There  followed  the 
appointment  of  a  new  rector,  "grey-haired,  with 
an  intellectual  face  and  steely  eyes,  a  determined 
chin,  and  thin  hard  mouth".  A  new  curate,  too; 
of  an  equally  unattractive  physical  type,  and 
matters  did  not  look  promising  for  the  future. 

Precision  and  formality  supplanted  what  had 
formerly  been  natural  and  spontaneous  in  the 
services  of  the  church,  and  the  work  of  the  parish. 
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I  cannot  here  touch  the  hundred  and  one  things 
that  led  finally  to  the  relinquishment  of  Mr. 
Webling's  curacy.  The  many  arguments  of  the 
rector  with  his  curate,  the  lack  of  harmony  be- 
tween natures  utterly  different,  are  set  forth  with 
great  force  and  lucidity.  We  note  the  profound 
gulf  between  a  hard,  legalistic  conception  of  re- 
ligion and  that  which  necessarily  flows  from  a 
recognition  of  "the  Veritas  that  lurks  beneath  the 
letter's  unprolific  sheath". 

It  was  inevitable  that  Hallam's  friend  should  at 
last  lay  down  his  burden.  An  earnest  study  of 
the  higher  criticism  led  him  towards  what  we 
speak  of  now  as  "modernism".  He  learnt  to 
realize  "that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  utter  finality 
in  the  results  obtained  in  any  branch  of  human 
effort  and  enquiry".  He  saw  Hallam's  work  at 
St.  Martin's,  built  up  with  so  great  a  love  and 
with  such  pains,  being  destroyed.  He  announced 
to  his  rector  his  intention  to  resign.  "He  was  kind 
about  it,  but  obviously  relieved." 

There  followed  the  acceptance  of  a  church  living 
in  a  rural  part  of  Suffolk.  The  chapter  dealing 
with  that  experience  is,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  and  from  that  of  one  who  here  watches  a 
"pilgrim's  progress",  particularly  interesting.  We 
should  expect  that  studies  so  carefully  pursued 
would  lead  to  the  exploration  of  wider  fields. 
Our  author  familiarized  himself  with  the  results 
of  scientific  research,  passed  through  a  period 
during  which  he  knew  a  bleak  perplexity  of  soul, 
and,  in  his  final  chapters,  tells  us  how  he  found 
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light  on  the  path.  That  light  came  in  the  shape 
of  Psychic  Research,  or  what  we  refer  to — often 
scoffingly — as  Spiritualism. 

Unable  to  say  exactly  what  first  attracted  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Webling  followed 
it  up  with  ardour.  For  ten  years  he  made  it  his 
especial  study  and  became  convinced  of  the  ob- 
jective existence  of  certain  phenomena.  ''Whether 
man  survives  bodily  death,  or  does  not,  is  the 
question  which,  of  all  questions,  is  surely  the 
most  immediately  vital.  Upon  the  answer  given 
to  it  depends  the  validity  of  the  greater  part 
of  our  belief  in  a  moral  purpose  governing  the 
world."  To  him  the  evidence,  solidly  based  on 
ascertained  fact,  has  carried  conviction.  "It  has 
set  my  feet  upon  a  rock.  At  last  I  have  that 
without  which  any  philosophy  of  life  would  be  for 
me  incomplete." 

He  tells  us  that,  if  he  was  asked  in  what  way 
this  knowledge  had  affected  his  attitude  towards 
the  Christian  religion,  he  would  answer  that  it 
"has  given  back  to  me  much  which  I  had  lost, 
but  in  a  form  which  is  consistent  with,  and  not 
opposed  to,  the  world  of  facts  to  which  modern 
scientific  discovery  has  given  us  access."  He 
believes  that  Psychic  Research  will  provide  the 
material  for  bridging  that  gulf  between  science 
and  religion,  and  "make  us  free  of  the  spiritual 
universe  by  putting  us  in  ever  more  fruitful  con- 
tact with  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  those  who 
have  progressed  beyond  the  sweep  of  earth-bound 
man's  imagination." 
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This  obviously  sincere  searcher  after  the  truth 
closes  his  record  by  observing  that  doubtless  life 
will  still  hold  for  him  his  share  of  trial.  There  will 
be  perplexities  to  be  solved,  and  he  is  seized  of 
no  stock  of  facile  answers  to  life's  problems.  But 
he  has  been  admitted  into  a  wider  field,  and  has  the 
assurance  that  his  position  is  secure  in  a  boundless 
universe,  and  knows  whither  his  steps  are  tending. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  character  and  scope  of 
this  book.  The  intellectual  and  spiritual  position 
which  Mr.  Webling  occupies  at  the  close  of  his 
record  brings  us  to  a  field  of  enquiry  which  has 
been  entered  on  by  many  notable  men.  Since 
reading  Mr.  Webling' s  volume  I  have  perused 
with  some  care  And  After,  a  book  written  by  a 
well-known  spiritualist,  H.  Dennis  Bradley,  and 
have  also  read  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  autobiography, 
and  re-read  his  little  book,  Why  I  Believe  in  Per- 
sonal Immortality,  which  was  published  a  little 
more  than  four  years  ago. 

I  shall  not  refer  at  length  to  Mr.  Bradley's 
book.  It  concerns  itself  almost  altogether  with 
the  record  of  his  experiences  with  the  medium 
Valiantine,  whom  he  finally  discovered  in  certain 
fraudulent  representations.  It  deals  frequently 
with  the  familiar  phenomena  of  spiritualistic 
seances,  such  as  table  rapping,  table  turning, 
trumpets  floating  round  the  room,  and  so  on. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  his  curious, 
and  not  uninteresting  book,  The  Secrets  of  Houdini, 
Mr.  Cannell  speaks  of  Bradley  as  a  man  of  un- 
doubted sincerity. 
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Professor  Joad,  in  referring  to  the  experiences 
of  Mrs.  Osborne  Leonard,  one  of  the  most  famous 
mediums  of  our  time,  and  to  those  of  Mr.  Bradley, 
remarks  that,  if  we  grant  the  existence  of  the 
''spirit  world",  their  communications  are  readily 
interpretable  on  this  hypothesis,  but  that  they 
afford  no  evidence  of  survival,  and  offer  no  proof 
of  the  hypothesis  to  those  who  do  not  already 
hold  it.  He  deplores,  too,  the  trivial  character 
of  the  communications  with  those  who  have  passed 
into  another  existence.  On  this  one  may  be 
allowed  to  quote  Sir  Oliver  Lodge : 

"The  messages  got  through  are  often  simple, 
sometimes  only  words  of  affection,  followed  by 
attempts  to  establish  identity  against  lifelong  and 
traditional  incredulity,  by  aid  of  trivial  reminis- 
cences and  characteristic  phrases.  These  simple 
halting  utterances  . .  .  are  to  the  Church  a  stumbling 
block,  and  to  Science  foolishness,  but  to  the  bereav- 
ed a  power  and  a  comfort  of  inestimable  value  .  .  . 
The  triviality  of  the  incidents  recalled  matters 
nothing,  if  they  have  this  identifying  character. 
It  is  the  trivial  and  the  domestic  that  give  the 
evidential  clues  and  personal  traits  desired  by 
sorrowful  survivors." 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  unreasonable  to  expect 
one  who  has  passed  into  another  sphere  to  talk 
like  Plato  or  St.  Paul,  when  his  ordinary  con- 
versation on  earth  was  of  an  entirely  different 
kind.  It  was  this  sort  of  thing  which  disturbed 
Tennyson,  who  also  remarked  of  spiritualism, 
"There  is  really  too  much  flummery  mixed  up 
with  it,  supposing,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
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there  is  something  in  it. ' '  That  Tennyson  believed 
that  there  is  a  very  real  communion  between  this 
world  and  the  next  is  clear.  In  the  ninety-fifth 
canto  of  In  Memoriam  the  writer  speaks  of  falling 
into  a  kind  of  trance,  when  suddenly  his  departed 
friend  seems  to  communicate  with  him: 

"So  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line, 
The  dead  man  touched  me  from  the  past, 
And  all  at  once  it  seem'd  at  last 
His  living  soul  was  flashed  on  mine." 

That  this  was  no  poetical  licence  is  attested 
by  a  passage  in  The  Life  of  Tennyson  by  his  son. 
We  may  safely  say  that,  though  Tennyson  re- 
jected the  cruder  forms  of  spiritualism,  as  table- 
rapping  and  so  on,  he  nevertheless  believed  that 
there  was  a  very  real  communion  between  this 
life  and  the  next.  He  believed  that  the  galleries 
of  the  unseen  world  were  crowded  with  spectators, 
and  would  have  approved  Milton's  word  that 

"Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep." 

I  have  never  attended  a  spiritualistic  seance, 
have,  indeed,  never  met  a  "medium".  In  that 
special  field  of  research  I  have  not  wandered,  and 
in  such  life  as  is  left  to  me,  probably  never  shall. 
But  certainly  there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. 
And  I  here  suggest  that,  when  men  of  the  scientific 
standing  of  Sir  William  Crookes,  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  assert  their  pro- 
found belief  in  a  spiritual  world,  and  in  the  possi- 
bility  of   communicating   with   those  who   have 
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passed  thereto,  plain  laymen  cannot  afford  to 
dismiss  the  whole  subject  with  an  arrogant  and 
incredulous  shrug  of  the  shoulder. 

I  have  always  had  an  admiration  for  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  and  some  years  ago,  in  talking  with  his 
successor,  the  present  Principal  of  Birmingham 
University,  I  spoke  of  Lodge's  pronouncements  in 
the  field  of  Psychic  Research,  and  asked  Sir  Charles 
Grant  Robertson  what  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  standing 
was  in  the  scientific  world.  And,  as  I  expected, 
he  spoke  of  it  in  the  highest  terms,  though  I  doubt 
if  he  shared  Sir  Oliver's  psychic  views. 

When,  therefore,  a  man  of  this  calibre  tells  us 
that  "individual  personal  continuance  is  to  me  a 
demonstrated  fact",  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
evidence  is  now  virtually  complete,  and  that  he 
has  no  more  doubt  of  the  continued  existence  of 
surviving  personalities  than  he  has  of  any  de- 
duction from  ordinary  normal  experience,  we  are 
surely  as  much  entitled  to  accept  his  conclusions 
as  those  of,  say,  Bertrand  Russell,  who  assures 
us  that  there  is  no  individual  life  beyond  the 
grave,  that  "all  the  labours  of  the  ages,  all  the 
devotion,  all  the  inspiration,  all  the  noonday 
brightness  of  human  genius,  are  destined  to  ex- 
tinction."    Alas,  what  a  gospel  of  despair! 

In  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  book,  Why  I  Believe  in 
Immortality,  he  remarks,  "Physiological  response 
to  stimulus  from  another  mind;  that  is  what 
mediumship  is;  and  whether  it  is  a  real  faculty 
or  not  is  a  question  of  evidence."  To  the  strength 
of  that  evidence  in  his  own  case  he  bears  testi- 
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mony  again  and  again.  That  doughty  fighter  for 
the  betterment  of  humanity,  Robert  Blatchford, 
has  also  given  his  spiritualistic  experiences  in  an 
interesting  little  volume  called  More  Things  in 
Heaven  and  Earth.  Convincing  to  him,  the  results 
of  that  study  are  set  forth  with  a  cogency  that 
will  possibly  be  convincing  to  others.  Especially 
does  he  deal  with  that  much  mooted  objection, 
the  trivial  character  of  alleged  communications 
with  those  in  the  spiritual  world. 

In  the  closing  words  of  his  autobiography,  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  that  brave  and  fine  old  veteran  of 
fourscore  years,  says,  with  the  Psalmist,  "Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days 
of  my  life."  He  is  not  going  to  be  unfaithful,  he 
states,  or  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  put 
upon  him  by  being  entrusted  with  knowledge  that 
is  now  regarded  as  strange  and  unprofitable. 
"If  I  can  be  used  by  the  Higher  Powers  to  bear 
testimony  to  truth,  then,  whether  palatable  or 
not,  that  is  all  I  ask." 

That  "undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne 
no  traveller  returns",  is  still  charged  with  mystery. 
The  orthodox  and  sincere  Christian  believes  in  a 
spiritual  world  where  he  will  again  meet  those 
whom  he  has  loved.  But,  as  we  see  him,  stricken 
with  a  heavy  loss,  striving  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  should  we  censoriously  view  his 
efforts  because  his  way  is  not  our  way?  How 
long  must  it  take  us  to  learn  the  lesson,  "Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged?"  We  mark  how  deeply 
that  longing  for  assurance  is  implanted  in   the 
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heart  of  man  as  we  con  those  poignant  lines  of  the 
English  poet  whom  I  have  already  spoken  of : 

"Ah,  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 
For  one  short  hour  to  see 
The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell  us 
What  and  where  they  be." 

What  is  this  longing  for  communication  with 
those  who  have  gone,  but  the  passionate  desire 
for  fuller  evidence  that  the  grave  has  not  won 
its  victory?  The  survival  of  personality,  the  con- 
tinuity of  life,  such  is  the  dream,  the  great  hope  of 
innumerable  multitudes.  We  have  been  told  that 
the  common  belief  in  a  future  life  is  the  much- 
distorted  survival  of  the  Egyptian  speculation 
fifty  centuries  ago.  Bertrand  Russell  asserts  his 
doctrine  of  extinction  at  death.  Another  scientist, 
Julian  Huxley,  less  sure,  observes,  "The  only 
rational  attitude  to  take,  until  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  survival  is  forthcoming,  is  to  con- 
centrate on  the  enrichment  and  amelioration  of 
this  life,  in  confidence  that  if  our  personalities  do 
survive  death,  a  sane  and  hopeful  activity  in  this 
world  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  next." 

But  Sir  James  Fraser  speaks  of  belief  in  survival 
of  the  human  spirit  after  death  as  "almost  uni- 
versal". Twenty- three  hundred  years  ago  Plato 
scouted  the  idea  that  the  soul  is  blown  away  and 
perishes  immediately  on  quitting  the  body.  He 
records  his  emphatic  dissent  "That  can  never  be." 
Two  hundred  years  later  Lucretius  spoke  of  im- 
mortality as  an  empty  dream.    And  yet,  though 
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death  was  to  end  all,  his  own  great  verses  are 
deathless.    Centuries  later  an  English  poet  wrote: 

"It  must  be  so — Plato,  thou  reasonest  well! — 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 
Of  falling  into  naught?    Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction? 
'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 
'Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man." 

That  thoughtful  writer,  Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  observes 
that  the  idea  of  a  future  life  is  so  intimate  a  part 
of  our  social  inheritance,  so  integrated  with  the 
life  we  are  all  living,  that  escape  from  its  influence 
is  impossible.  Tragically  endowed  with  the  know- 
ledge of  our  own  mortality,  we  are  profoundly  in- 
terested, consciously  and  unconsciously,  in  that 
undiscovered  country  that  lies  beyond,  and  we 
may  count  upon  that  interest  as  a  permanent 
factor  in  human  life  to  the  end  of  human  history. 
It  is  true  that  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly, 
but  later,  we  are  assured,  face  to  face.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  think  of  continuity  of  existence  with- 
out the  survival  of  personality.  Carlyle  often 
used  to  repeat  some  lines  that  Lockhart  sent  him 
which  expressed  his  deepest  convictions : 

"But  it  is  an  old  belief 
That  on  some  solemn  shore, 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  grief, 
Dear  friends  will  meet  once  more, 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  time 
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And  sin  and  Fate's  control, 
Serene  in  changeless  prime 
Of  body  and  of  soul. 
That  faith  I  fain  would  keep, 
That  hope  I'll  not  forego. 
Eternal  be  the  sleep 
Unless  to  waken  so." 

Happy  are  those  who  hold,  unshaken  and  un- 
disturbed, their  faith  in  an  invisible  world  where 
the  tears  are  wiped  from  all  eyes,  and  love  is 
dominant  and  all-pervasive.  They  do  not  seek, 
perhaps  do  not  need,  the  support  and  comfort 
that  Mr.  Webling  and  others  find  in  Psychic 
Research.  Yet  the  passionate  longing  for  assur- 
ance of  the  continued  existence  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  is  too  deep-seated  for  us  to  flout 
attempts  to  satisfy  it,  however  sceptical  we  may 
be.  Let  us  leave  it,  ever  preserving  an  open  mind, 
suspending  our  judgments  on  our  fellow-men,  even 
though  we  see  not  eye  to  eye  with  them. 

\i\ 


THE  INSECT  WORLD 

IN  THAT  interesting  section  of  the  field  of 
literature  that  we  know  as  autobiography  there 
have  not  been  many  books  written  by  scientists, 
and  very  few  indeed  which  relate  to  the  history  of 
a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of 
insects.  But  one  day  I  lighted  on  such  a  book, 
called  The  Story  of  an  Entomologist,  written  by 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  who  not  long  ago  resigned  the 
position  of  Chief  Entomologist  in  the  federal 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  who,  after 
more  than  fifty  years  of  invaluable  service,  is 
now,  in  the  evening  of  life,  spending  the  years 
that  remain  in  the  serenity  possible  to  a  man  of 
high  culture  and  many  friendships. 

I  suppose  that  if  one  stopped  a  hundred  men 
on  the  street  and  asked  them  what  an  entomologist 
was,  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  them  would 
have  the  remotest  idea.  If  a  man  is  known  to 
spend  his  time  in  the  study  and  pursuit  of  insects, 
three  people  out  of  four  good-naturedly,  and  con- 
descendingly, refer  to  him  as  a  "bug-hunter",  and 
by  the  very  misuse  of  that  word  "bug"  betray  their 
ignorance  of  a  subject  of  first  class   importance. 

Dr.  Howard's  book  had  a  special  interest  for 
me  because  it  was  some  forty  years  ago  that 
he  was  appointed  to  his  important  position,  the 
duties  of  which  he  performed  so  admirably,  and 
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it  was  at  that  time  that  my  own  interest  in  ento- 
mology was  aroused,  leading  me  to  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  him. 

It  is  curious  what  small  events  lead  us,  almost 
accidentally,  to  the  study  of  a  world  whose  exist- 
ence we  had  hardly  even  suspected.  I  vividly 
remember  one  sunshiny  morning  many  years  ago 
walking  to  the  far  part  of  the  big  garden  to  survey 
a  large  patch  of  tomato  plants  which  had  been 
set  out  the  evening  before.  A  big  black  beetle 
with  small  bright  spots  on  his  wing  covers,  crossed 
our  path.  The  "hired"  man,  facetiously  known  as 
a  gardener,  promptly  put  his  "hoof"  down  and 
crushed  it.  To  my  query  he  replied,  "It's  a  kind 
of  stink  bug".  Another  appeared.  I  gathered  him 
in  my  handkerchief  in  spite  of  the  acrid,  pungent 
smell  of  the  beastie.  Arriving,  I  was  dismayed 
to  find  a  third  of  the  tomato  plants  lying  prone, 
cut  off  at  the  ground  by  that  pestiferous  organism, 
the  cut- worm.  Later  I  hunted  amongst  books 
and  papers  to  identify  my  capture,  and  lo!  I  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  gentleman  whose  chief 
diet  consisted  of  cut-worms!  Here  was  a  lesson 
and  a  revelation!  From  that  hour  dated  the 
fascination  of  investigating  a  new  world. 

Not  long  after  I  was  mortified  to  find  that  my 
favourite  cherry  trees  were  covered  with  thou- 
sands of  black,  shiny,  and  filthy  little  plant-lice, 
or  aphides.  Peering  round,  and  noticing  also 
dozens  of  those  little  beetles,  loosely  called  "lady- 
birds", I  shortly  saw  still  another  queer  little 
insect,  apparently  eating  the  lice.     Down  to  the 
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house  went  leaf,  the  eater,  and  the  eatee.  With 
my  magnifying  glass  I  gazed  at  the  gruesome 
feast,  the  aphides  disappearing  down  that  small, 
but  relatively  capacious  throat,  at  a  pace  that 
suggested  acute  indigestion.  Ah,  thought  I,  here 
is  another  lesson,  and  was  vastly  pleased  to  find 
that  this  huge  appetite  belonged  to  the  larva  of  one 
of  the  pretty  spotted  "lady-birds". 

Still  later,  I  lighted  on  one  of  those  huge,  so- 
called,  "tomato-worms",  a  fat,  green  fellow  two 
inches  long.  On  his  back  were  a  series  of  little 
white  cones  which  much  interested  me.  More 
research,  and  I  learned  that  inside  these  cones 
were  the  chrysalids  of  a  small  fly  which  had 
pierced  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  and  laid  its 
eggs  therein.  The  eggs  hatched,  the  minute 
larvae  fed  and  waxed  fat  on  their  host,  and, 
adding  insult  to  injury,  emerged  into  daylight, 
spun  their  cocoons  on  his  back — in  this  case  114 
of  them — and,  shortly,  out  would  come  114  small 
flies  who,  in  their  turn,  would  seek  similar  laying 
grounds.  Meanwhile  the  huge  caterpillar,  who 
had  confidently  expected  to  spin  his  own  brob- 
dingnagian  cocoon  and  turn  into  a  great  moth, 
couldn't  do  his  "turn".  There  was  nothing  left 
to  turn.  From  my  point  of  view  a  happy  con- 
summation, as  he  was  devouring  my  tomato  leaves 
in  quantities  of  about  twice  his  own  weight  daily ! 

Nature  and  books  had  enlarged  my  universe. 

The  years  during  which  Dr.  Howard  was  chief 
entomologist  covered  the  period  when  economic 
entomology  made  its  greatest  advance  and  estab- 
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lished  its  claim  upon  the  tax-paying  public  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner.  As  a  result  of  improved 
methods  of  fighting  injurious  insects,  and  of  a 
close  study  of  those  parasites  which  prey  on  their 
fellow  insects,  untold  millions  of  dollars  were  saved 
to  the  farmer  and  horticulturist  every  year.  The 
classic  illustration  is  that  of  the  importation  of 
thousands  of  specimens  of  the  Australian  lady-bird, 
or  beetle,  Vedalia  Cardinalis,  which  was  the  means 
of  saving  the  citrus  industry  of  California  from  the 
menace  of  the  fluted  scale. 

The  persistence  of  the  insect  type  on  the  earth 
is  a  noteworthy  thing.  Those  forms  of  life  that 
depended  upon  great  size,  defensive  armour,  and 
brute  strength  for  existence,  have  long  passed 
away,  and  the  type  that  has  succeeded  in  per- 
petuating itself  is  one  that  has  depended  rather 
on  extremely  small  size,  great  powers  of  rapid 
multiplication,  swiftness,  cunning,  and  powers  of 
concealment.  The  monstrous  antediluvian  ani- 
mals that  walked  the  earth  thousands  of  years 
ago  have  vanished  from  the  scene,  though  I  must 
confess  that  the  elephant  still  has  a  sort  of  pre- 
historic look  about  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
monstrum  horrendum  of  past  ages,  terrifying  though 
he  may  have  been  to  pre-historic  man,  was  not 
anything  like  the  same  source  of  terror  and  injury 
as  the  hundreds  of  forms  of  insect  life  which  then, 
and  now,  by  their  small  size  and  tremendous 
powers  of  rapid  multiplication  make  them  so 
formidable  a  menace. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  those  greatly  injurious 
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insects,  the  aphides,  or  plant  lice.  The  extra- 
ordinary calculation  has  been  made  that  the 
ponderable  mass  of  the  offspring  of  a  single  cab- 
bage aphis  in  five  months'  time  would,  without 
accident  or  control,  exceed  the  ponderable  mass  of 
all  humanity  on  the  globe  by  at  least  five  times! 
These  are  astounding  figures.  Fortunately, 
weather  conditions,  and  control  by  man,  prevent 
such  figures  becoming  an  actuality.  Maeterlinck 
once  wrote  of  the  insects  as  "our  rivals  here  on 
earth,  and  perhaps  our  successors."  Scientists 
and  travellers  who  have  explored  those  tropical 
countries  where  insect  life  is  so  terrify ingly  active, 
have  more  than  once  suggested  that  the  great 
fight  for  existence  on  the  earth  will  finally  be 
between  man  and  his  minute  foes. 

The  fascination  of  the  insect  world  has  been 
marvellously  put  before  us  by  Jean  Henri  Fabre, 
who  has  been  aptly  called  "The  Insects'  Homer". 
And  in  Fabre 's  case,  too,  it  was  a  small  and  casual 
event  that  was  the  means  of  revealing  to  him 
the  wonders  of  insect  life.  He  was  a  poorly-paid 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Lycee  at  Vancluse, 
and  was  giving  lessons  in  land-surveying  when 
he  noticed  his  young  pupils  picking  up  pebbles 
and  sucking  them.  He  found  that  they  did  so 
because  there  were  little  globules  of  clay  on  the 
stones,  which,  when  pricked  with  a  knife,  revealed 
a  little  chamber  filled  with  honey.  What  sort  of 
fly  or  bee  built  such  nests?  He  determined  to 
find  out,  and  in  this  manner  the  greatest  ento- 
mologist came  to  know  himself,  and  to  lay  the 
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foundation  of  the  marvellous  work  which  he 
prosecuted  till  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- two, 
in  the  year  1915. 

Fabre  has  given  us  unforgettable  pictures.  No 
one  has  equalled  him,  either  in  his  profound 
studies,  or  in  his  graphic  descriptions  of  the 
beauty,  the  terrors,  and  the  complexity  of  that 
world  of  which  most  men  know  so  little. 

Old  Isaac  Watts,  he  who  told  us  that  "Dogs 
delight  to  bark  and  bite",  knew  a  little  of  the 
matchless  beauty  of  Nature.  In  one  of  his  poems 
he  rebukes  the  Pride  of  Dress : 

"Let  me  be  dressed  fine  as  I  will, 
Flies,  worms  and  flowers  exceed  me  still." 

I  wish  the  old  man  could  have  read  Fabre's 
inimitable  description  of  the  Dorthesia,  a  cousin 
of  the  minute  aphis;  he  would  have  rejoiced. 
The  cloak  of  a  dead  white,  the  jacket  of  curly 
knots  arranged  in  four  longitudinal  rows;  a  fringe 
of  ten  slats  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb;  the  breast 
covered  by  a  shirt-front  formed  of  symmetrical 
plates  and  pierced  with  six  neatly-rounded  holes, 
through  which  the  brown  legs  emerge,  naked  and 
unrestrained. 

Philosopher,  student  and  poet,  Fabre  was  far 
more  than  an  observer  and  relater.  Deeply  he 
ponders  the  meaning  of  life,  the  intricate  chain  of 
existence  which  is  often  of  so  incalculable  a  pat- 
tern, the  unsuspected  affinities,  the  unsolvable 
mystery  of  it  all.  Exploring,  testing,  recording, 
he   neither   overstates   nor  understates   truth   as 
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he  sees  it.  If  he  sees  the  beauty  he  no  less  sees 
and  feels  the  cruelty.  None  more  clearly  recog- 
nized or  more  passionately  believed  in  the  upward 
trend  of  things  in  God's  great  scheme. 

Most  of  Fabre's  works  concern  themselves  with 
the  history,  the  goings  out  and  the  comings  in,  of 
those  miraculously  intelligent  insects,  the  bees, 
the  flies,  wasps,  and  beetles.  Curiously  enough 
his  last  book  was  a  marvellous  exposition  of  the 
life  of  the  scorpion  and  his  first  book  was  given 
up  to  the  spider,  neither  of  which  are  true  insects, 
but  belong  to  a  class — Arachnida — half-way  be- 
tween the  insects  and  the  Crustacea.  Without 
obtruding  technical  details  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  your  spider  and  scorpion  have  eight  legs, 
and  your  bee,  fly,  and  beetle  only  six.  The  sceptic 
can  count  them. 

There  is,  indeed,  the  Homeric  touch  in  Fabre's 
description  of  the  battle  between  that  fearsome 
creature,  the  Praying  Mantis  and  a  Scorpion. 
The  fight  between  the  Scorpion  and  Mole-cricket 
is  still  more  exciting,  and  as  for  the  battle  between 
the  Scorpion  and  the  Centipede,  says  Fabre,  "I 
have  seen  many  insect  battles;  I  know  none  more 
horrible  than  that  between  these  two  monstrosi- 
ties. It  makes  the  flesh  creep," — as  the  story  of 
it  made  mine.  And  yet  it  is  probable  that  this 
great  observer  and  describer  laid  undue  stress  on 
the  question  of  cruelty  and  suffering  in  this  world 
of  minute  creatures. 

People  who  hold  the  view  of  a  beneficent  Cre- 
ator, by  whose  hands  everything  was  shaped  for 
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a  good  purpose,  have  been  sometimes  puzzled 
and  distressed  when  they  have  been  confronted 
with  some  of  the  hideous  and  ferocious  forms  of 
animal  and  insect  life  in  nature.  It  was  this  that 
was  the  theme  of  the  great  Mystic,  painter  and 
poet,  William  Blake,  in  his  poem,  "The  Tyger". 
I  quote  a  few  of  the  stanzas : 

"Tyger,  Tyger,  burning  bright, 
In  the  forests  of  the  night ; 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye, 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

"What  the  hammer?  what  the  chain? 
In  what  furnace  was  thy  brain? 
What  the  anvil?  what  dread  grasp, 
Dare  its  deadly  terrors  clasp? 

"When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears 
And  water' d  heaven  with  their  tears ; 
Did  he  smile  his  work  to  see? 
Did  he  who  made  the  Lamb  make  thee?" 

Here  we  have  Blake  posing  the  ever  recurring 
problem  of  evil  in  the  world,  the  splendour  and 
the  terror  of  creation.  In  spite,  however,  of 
Blake's  tremendous  powers  of  imagery  and  exalted 
religious  feeling,  he  posed  the  problem  without 
offering  very  much  in  the  way  of  its  solution. 

The  higher  up  we  go  in  the  scale  of  nature  the 
greater  the  capacity  for  suffering.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  highly  complex  nervous  system  brings 
with  it  an  increased  measure  of  both  joy  and  pain. 
And,  with  the  evolution  of  that  mysterious  thing 
called    the    mind,    both    pleasure   and   pain   are 
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immensely  enhanced.  But  we  must  not,  in  the  case 
of  insect  life,  allow  sentiment  to  drift  into 
sentimentality. 

Many  years  ago  an  eminent  economic  ento- 
mologist was  lecturing  to  the  American  Civic 
Association  on  the  danger  to  man  of  the  common 
house-fly  as  a  disease  carrier,  especially  of  typhoid. 
He  advocated  an  unrelenting  warfare  against  this 
particular  insect.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture 
an  old  lady  in  the  audience  arose,  and,  with  breath- 
less indignation,  said:  "In  the  name  of  the  women 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  that  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  I  pro- 
test against  the  wholesale  murder  of  these  de- 
fenceless creatures!"  If  this  altruistic  female  had 
spent  a  short  time  in  the  tropical  hinterland, 
where  millions  of  insects  work  their  deadly  will 
on  the  traveller,  she  would  have  given  quite  an- 
other version  of  "defenceless  creatures". 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  a  certain  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  prefer  not  to  tread  on  the 
humblest  thing  that  crawls,  who  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  live  and  let  live,  not  stopping  to 
enquire  whether  the  victim  is  injurious  or  bene- 
ficial to  man.  Yet  it  is  better  for  man  to  survive 
than  the  insects,  and  in  killing  them  we  need  not 
worry  ourselves  unnecessarily  about  the  question 
of  inflicting  pain.  There  is  abundant  proof,  which 
need  not  be  adduced  here,  to  show  that  pain, 
as  we  understand  the  term,  is  not  known  in  the 
insect  vocabulary  in  any  sense  or  form.  The 
older  poets  were  not  scientists,  and  I  fear  we  must 
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dismiss  as  nonsense,  or,  more  euphemistically,  as 
a  poetic  licence,  those  words  of  Shakespeare: 

"And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  the  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies." 

But  let  us  not  neglect  the  study  of  this  great 
subject.  The  daily  life,  the  wooings,  the  quest 
for  food,  the  battles  with  each  other  and  with 
man,  the  gorgeous  apparel,  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence of  what  "man,  proud  man,  dressed  in  a 
little  brief  authority",  calls  these  "lower  organ- 
isms"— all  these  things  constitute  Romance  writ 
large.  With  profound  humility  Jean  Henri  Fabre 
once  wrote:  "Life  has  unfathomable  secrets.  Hu- 
man knowledge  will  be  erased  from  the  archives 
of  the  world  before  we  possess  the  last  word  that 
the  Gnat  has  to  say  to  us." 

There  are  scoffers  who  deride  this  devotion  of 
a  full-grown  man's  time  to  the  study  of  what 
they  call  "bugs".  Little  reck  they  of  what 
enormous  importance  to  their  own  lives  are 
these  sometimes  microscopic  creatures.  I  will 
not  enlarge  here  on  the  tremendous  part  they 
play  in  relation  to  human  beings.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  the  devotion  given  to  such 
studies  has  saved  untold  thousands  of  lives  from 
the  deadly  ravages  of  yellow  fever,  malaria,  and 
other  scourges,  and  that  the  wealth  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind  have  been  immeasurably  in- 
creased. The  exploration  of  this  so  mysterious 
world  will  yield  the  traveller  both  profit  and  delight. 
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WHILE  I  thoroughly  appreciate  the  honour 
that  has  been  thrust  upon  me  of  speaking 
to  those  associated  with  the  booksellers'  business 
I  was  at  first  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  selection 
was  not  a  good  one,  and  that  the  matter  should 
properly  be  in  the  hands  of  one  of  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  called  publishers,  whose  efforts 
are  devoted  to  the  unloading  upon  the  bookseller 
of  as  many  of  his  particular  wares  as  possible. 

Yet  I  could  see  some  difficulties  in  the  job  for 
him.  His  fellow  and  rival  publishers  would  be 
listening  carefully  lest  he  might  subtly,  but  more 
or  less  effectively,  worm  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  retail  booksellers  and  thus  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  pushing  his  own  com- 
modities. Perhaps,  therefore,  there  was  some 
wisdom  in  choosing  a  rank  outsider  for  this  not 
unimportant  task,  one  whose  daily  lot  is  cast 
among  books,  and  who  regards  both  publishers 
and  booksellers  alike  with  a  large  and  impartial 
affection. 

The  main  business  with  all  of  you  is  the  selling 
of  books,  and  the  commercial  side  of  books  must 
perhaps  necessarily  overshadow  what  one  may 
call  the  intellectual  side.  And  here  I  must  confess 
myself   conscious   of   great   disabilities   as    I    am 
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entirely  without  what  may  be  called  a  business 
instinct.  A  poor  buyer,  I  am  yet  a  worse  seller, 
and  hate  the  business  of  selling.  I  say  this  to 
disarm  and  to  forewarn  you  retail  gentlemen,  for 
you  will  see  that  it  would  be  impertinent  of  me 
to  attempt  any  suggestions  as  to  how  best  you 
can  sell  your  goods. 

Yet  if  I  had  to  sell  something  for  a  living  let 
me  say  at  once  that  I  would  rather  sell  books 
than  anything  else.  For  if  one  had  to  sell  furs, 
then  one  would  be  engaged  in  the  unholy  task  of 
praying  for  a  very  cold  winter,  even  if  it  froze 
some  of  your  neighbours  to  death.  And,  similarly, 
if  one  was  in  business  as  a  coal  merchant.  And 
this  sort  of  argument  can  be  applied  to  a  vast 
number  of  commercial  pursuits.  But  there  is 
no  close  season  for  that  priceless  commodity, 
books,  though  I  suppose  there  is  a  slack  season. 
There  must  indeed  be,  because  lately,  being  asked 
for  a  review  by  a  certain  prominent  paper,  it 
was  suggested  that,  as  the  season  was  approach- 
ing when  advertising  was  falling  off,  they  wanted 
the  article  to  be  short.  In  my  innocence  my  first 
thought  was  that  if  the  advertisements  were  going 
to  occupy  less  space,  here  was  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  longer  articles  on  literature.  Their 
argument  seemed  to  me  entirely  fallacious  and 
I  was  left  floundering,  but  doubtless  my  ignor- 
ance of  the  mysterious  relationship  of  commerce 
to  literature  puts  me  in  the  class  of  the  dullards. 

Having  been  so  kind  as  to  ask  me  to  speak 
tonight  perhaps  I  ought  to  try  and  advance  one 
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or  two  reasons  which  might  in  some  small  sense 
justify  your  decision.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
hardly  anybody  in  this  room  who  can  say  with 
myself  that  he  has  been  a  voracious  reader  of 
books  for  sixty  years,  and  a  constant  purchaser  of 
them,  as  far  as  limited  means  would  permit. 

Secondly,  the  institution  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected is  a  fairly  good  purchaser  of  books,  both 
from  publishers  and  booksellers.  And,  thirdly, 
having  been  removed  from  the  hurly-burly  and 
strain  of  political  life  I  have  spent  many  of  my 
leisure  hours  as  a  reviewer  of  books.  Fortu- 
nately, I  was  given  an  absolutely  free  hand  as 
to  the  choice  of  subjects,  and,  as  no  compulsion 
entered  into  the  question,  what  might  have  been 
a  mechanical  task  became  in  a  large  measure 
a  labour  of  love.  Having  been  convinced  long 
ago  that  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  a  human  being 
could  have  was  a  love  of  books,  it  would  be  a 
satisfying  reward  on  laying  down  my  pen  if  I 
could  feel  that  in  the  small  field  in  which  my 
labours  had  been  spent,  the  result  was  that  my 
readers  would  spend  two  dollars  on  books  where 
once  they  spent  but  one. 

We  all  know  that  the  number  of  books  you 
gentlemen  dispose  of  depends  on  many  things 
besides  reviews,  and  yet  it  was  a  pleasant  thing 
to  hear  that  Mr.  Stanley  Unwin  had  said  recently 
that  "a  satisfactory  review  is  the  most  effective 
way  of  selling  a  book,  and  it  is  pleasanter  to  praise 
than  to  damn  a  book."  It  is  true  that  occasion- 
ally a  man  has  said  to  me,  "you  have  saved  me 
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buying  that  book  you  wrote  about".  But  com- 
mercial success  apparently  implies  publicity,  even 
with  books,  so  perhaps  one  ought  not  to  have 
been  surprised  when  a  London  publishing  house 
once  asked  their  Canadian  agent  for  an  extra 
copy  of  a  review  in  which  I  had  devoted  two 
columns  to  somewhat  harsh  criticism  of  a  certain 
work,  for  I  realized  that  the  point  of  view  might 
be  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  long  notice  damning 
a  book  than  no  notice  at  all.  Napoleon,  when  he 
was  contemplating  fleeing  to  America  after  the 
Hundred  Days,  said,  "In  America  I  should  be 
assassinated  or  forgotten".  He  did  not  say  which 
was  the  worse  fate.  But  for  a  book  to  be  forgotten 
is  worse  than  to  be  assassinated. 

No  doubt  for  you  gentlemen,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  book  business  in  any  capacity,  there  are 
moments  of  discouragement;  the  skies  are  not 
always  blue.  Yet  in  spite  of  any  difficulties  or 
discouragements  that  may  attend  your  work,  I 
rather  envy  you  such  a  calling.  And  in  our  own 
age  we  see  a  world  not  lessening,  but  increasing 
its  demand  for  books. 

Glance  at  the  almost  incredible  growth  of  this 
great  industry.  Only  three  hundred  years  ago 
the  list  of  books  published  in  England  in  one 
year  was  exactly  145  volumes.  Now  the  yearly 
output  is  roughly  fourteen  thousand.  Let  us 
take  the  evidence  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
In  1776  there  were  some  twenty  or  thirty  libraries 
in  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  containing  about  45,000 
volumes.    In  1926  there  were  approximately  18,000 
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libraries  in  the  United  States,  containing  about 
90  million  volumes,  nearly  a  book  apiece  for 
every  inhabitant  of  that  great  country.  With 
anything  like  an  even  distribution  such  a  state  of 
things  no  doubt  justified  the  objection  raised  by 
the  friend  of  a  certain  bride  to  whom  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  a  book  for  a  wedding  present.  "But 
I  think  she  has  a  book  already." 

And  here  I  submit  that  this  is  a  field  not  suffi- 
ciently worked.  Why  should  we  have  this  endless 
duplication  of  toast  racks,  fish  knives  and  pickle 
dishes?  The  first  roseate  flush  of  those  early 
days  must  inevitably  pass,  and  as  the  months 
wear  on  the  mind  asserts  its  claims  as  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  married  happiness.  I  tremble 
for  the  security  of  that  home  which  is  devoid  of 
good  books  and  their  enjoyment.  The  exigencies 
of  housekeeping  present  so  many  necessary  ave- 
nues for  expenditure,  that  those  of  moderate 
means  class  books  as  luxuries,  and  yet  I  can 
imagine  many  a  case  in  which  the  wedding  present 
which  took  the  form  of  books  would  be  prized 
more  highly  than  some  of  the  gifts  which  looked 
more  substantial  and  showy  on  entrance  into  the 
new  home.  At  all  events  I  have  had  the  courage 
of  my  convictions  and  have  given  books  on  such 
occasions  and  have  taken  chances  on  the  bride- 
groom cherishing  the  evil  thought  that  it  might 
be  a  spare  library  copy. 

I  heartily  concur  in  Sir  Ernest  Benn's  sug- 
gestion that,  as  many  hundreds  of  homes  are 
furnished  on  the  "hire-purchase"  plan,  why  not 
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include  books?  Why  not  encourage  an  honest 
and  industrious  young  couple  to  buy  a  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  books  on  the  instalment  plan? 
Given  a  bride  and  bridegroom  of  intelligence  and 
ambition,  I  would  urge  them  to  undertake  the 
purchase  in  this  way  of  that  best  and  most  edu- 
cative book  in  the  English  language,  the  Oxford 
Dictionary ,  and  if  the  young  couple  had  any 
intellectual  leanings  at  all  I'll  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  in  ten  years'  time  they  will  say  it's 
the  most  valuable  piece  of  furniture  in  the  house. 
Sofas  wear  out,  plate  tarnishes,  but  in  old  John 
Milton's  imperishable  words,  "a  good  book  is  the 
precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed 
and  treasured  upon  purpose  to  a  Life  beyond  Life." 

It  is  said  that  people  who  have  no  children 
are  always  ready  to  give  advice  as  to  how  children 
should  be  brought  up.  So  people,  like  myself, 
who  have  never  kept  a  bookshop  are  ready  to 
give  you  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  business, 
excellent  advice,  yet  it  should  be  done  with 
timidity  and  with  great  deference.  Still,  every 
day  I  am  confronting  people  who  ask  advice  as 
to  the  best  books  to  read,  and  there  is  an  opinion 
abroad — entirely  fallacious — that  a  librarian  knows 
everything  about  books. 

Some  do  not.  I  heard  of  one  librarian — I  am 
happy  to  say  he  was  not  a  Canadian — whose 
range  of  literary  knowledge  was  certainly  some- 
what limited.  One  day  a  quiet,  plainly-dressed 
old  gentleman  walked  into  his  office  and  asked 
him  if  he  wished  to  purchase  any  incunabula.    He 
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hadn't  the  foggiest  idea  what  incunabula  might 
be,  but  shrewdly  suspected  that  it  was  some  new 
kind  of  office  furniture  and,  having  recently  been 
faked  by  a  pushful  agent  in  that  line  of  business, 
he  promptly  ordered  the  old  gentleman  out  of 
his  office,  and  did  it  in  rather  a  rough  way.  The 
next  day  he  met  a  friend  who  explained  that  he 
had  done  his  caller  a  grave  injustice,  for  incuna- 
bula was  a  term  applied  to  those  books  which 
were  printed  before  1500.  But  the  librarian  was 
neither  abashed  nor  repentant,  and  being  a  red- 
blooded,  100  per  cent.  American  he  replied 
gruffly  that  he  didn't  give  a  hoot  in  hell  for  any 
book  that  was  printed  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence! 

I  should  prefer  to  have  in  my  book  shop,  em- 
ployees who  had  some  intelligence,  some  sense  of 
beauty,  for  window  dressing.  And  some  grace 
of  arrangement  in  the  interior  of  the  shop  is  just 
as  helpful  here  as  elsewhere,  and  he  or  she  would 
have  to  be  urbane  and  courteous,  and  know 
something  about  books.  It  is  astonishing  how 
easily  customers  can  be  attracted  or  repelled  by 
the  atmosphere  of  the  place  they  enter. 

I  recall  being  in  an  American  city,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  at  a  time  when  I  was  about  to  write 
an  article  on  Henry  James.  I  was  curious  to 
find  out  what  the  demand  for  his  books  now  was, 
so  in  I  walked  to  a  busy-looking  book  shop  and 
enquired  if  they  had  any  of  Henry  James'  novels, 
for  it  was  a  store  which  dealt  chiefly  in  fiction. 
The  damsel  who  waited  on  me  had  an  alert  air 
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and  a  snappy  manner,  but  she  looked  blankly  at 
me,  had  never  heard  of  Henry  James  (alas,  poor 
James!).  Was  he  an  American  author?  I  ex- 
plained Henry  James'  somewhat  curious  position 
as  to  nationality.  'Is  he  alive?"  she  asked.  I 
replied  that  it  was  generally  understood  that  he 
was  dead.  "Oh,  well,"  she  said,  "there's  nothing 
doing  if  he's  dead.  We  only  sell  the  live  ones 
here."  But  in  the  next  book  shop  in  the  same 
city,  no  larger  than  the  first,  less  ornately  adorned, 
I  found  a  hustling,  courteous  young  chap  who 
knew  all  about  James,  and  he  sold  me  an  excellent 
copy  in  two  volumes  of  the  Golden  Bowl,  which  I 
did  not  specially  require.    The  moral  is  plain. 

If  I  owned  a  book  shop  I  should  try  and  read 
the  leading  reviews,  or  be  sure  of  having  an 
employee  who  did  so  and  could  quote  critical 
opinions  at  the  right  psychological  moment.  It  is 
astonishing  how  easily  prospective  book  buyers 
can  be  influenced  by  those  who  are  supposed  to 
speak  with  authority.  I  am  not  speaking  of  those 
brief  reviews  which  reach  the  public  in  the  form 
of  the  "blurb"  on  the  jacket  of  the  book,  and 
which  necessarily  are  redolent  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  advertising  methods  of  commerce. 

And  here  let  me  at  once  disarm  you  and  your 
associates  by  saying  that  I  entertain  a  great 
respect  for  publishers.  If  time  permitted  I  think 
I  could  cite  many  an  instance  in  which  publishing 
firms  have  shown  not  only  great  courage  but 
great  generosity.  Many  and  many  a  book  which 
the  world  would  hate   to  dispense  with  would 
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never  have  seen  the  light  had  it  not  been  for  the 
brave  enterprise  of  the  publisher,  who  was  willing 
to  risk  much  in  a  good  cause.  There  are  authors 
who  have  liberally  cursed  publishers.  I  am  sure 
there  are  others  who  have  reason  to  bless  them. 

But  business  is  business  and  not  all  publishers 
can  withstand  temptation.  It  is  not  their  busi- 
ness to  damn  with  faint  praise  the  latest  product 
from  their  presses,  yet  they  should  ever  avoid 
the  vicious  practice  of  excessive  and  extravagant 
praise,  sometimes  showered  on  books  which  will 
not  be  heard  of  twelve  months  after  they  have 
seen  the  light.  The  ignoble  art  of  "puffing",  at 
which  Macaulay  levelled  so  deadly  a  blast  is  not 
dead.  Applied  to  mediocre  works  we  still  hear  the 
familiar  phrases,  "magnificent  style",  "brilliant 
wit",  "exquisite  humour",  and  so  on. 

We  cannot  escape  from  the  example  of  that 
great  country  to  our  south.  Its  commercial  ideals, 
both  the  admirable  and  the  baser  kind,  pour 
across  the  long  border  unseen,  influencing  us  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously,  sometimes  for  good, 
sometimes  for  ill.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
see  in  that  vast  democracy  a  people  given  up 
entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  with  crime 
rampant  in  the  foreground  of  their  activities. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  are  quite  a  lot  of  people 
even  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  who  have  never 
been  shot  at,  or  burgled. 

Alert,  generous,  immensely  progressive,  they 
have,  of  course,  the  defects  of  their  qualities. 
And  in  the  fierce  competitive  struggle  for  success 
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I  note  methods  which  seem  the  reverse  of  admir- 
able. They  sacrifice  overmuch  to  the  god  of 
publicity,  and  the  habit  is  infectious.  Nor  can 
literature  expect  to  escape  from  the  taint  of  the 
ultra-commercial  spirit.  The  highfalutin',  the  ex- 
travagant, and  the  sensational,  are  too  much  in 
evidence.  The  salutary  and  caustic  medicine 
which  Macaulay  administered  to  the  disease  of 
puffery  in  his  own  generation  is  still  needed  in 
our  own.  But  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  in 
Canada  on  the  restraint  and  good  taste  with  which 
books  here  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
reading  public.  And,  after  all,  without  the  enter- 
prise of  publishers  what  would  become  of  authors, 
of  booksellers,  and  of  readers? 

As  one  surveys  that  vast  and  increasing  flood 
of  literature  which  is  poured  forth  from  the 
presses,  what  Frederick  Harrison  once  called  a 
"relentless  cataract  of  ink",  one  wonders  if  book 
production  may  not  be  overdone,  until  there 
comes  the  thought  of  that  immense  army  of 
readers  which,  with  the  gradual  stamping  out 
of  illiteracy  and  improved  educational  methods, 
will  grow  ever  larger.  Intellectual  curiosity  waxes 
rather  than  wanes  with  the  onward  march  of 
humanity.  To  you,  both  publishers  and  book- 
sellers, every  lover  of  books  must  necessarily  wish 
an  abounding  prosperity,  for  that  prosperity  con- 
notes the  truest  form  of  progress. 

Only  the  other  day  I  was  reading  a  small  book 
containing  extracts  from  tlie  writings  of  one  with 
whose  work  I  was  familiar  forty  years  ago,  Sir 
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William  Robertson  Nicoll.  With  all  my  heart 
I  would  repeat  his  creed  to  every  boy  and  girl 
as  their  footsteps  approach  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, "A  love  of  books  will  save  us  from  fretful- 
ness,  from  fear,  from  envy,  from  the  baser  and 
maligner  passions.  Nor  will  the  solace  fail  us 
when  the  rest  fail.  On  the  contrary,  it  becomes 
greater  and  surer  as  the  toilsome  years  draw 
home." 
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HOW  great  a  difference  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
reader  it  makes  if  the  writer  has  that 
mysterious  quality  which  we  call  ''style" !  Doubt- 
less many  of  us,  when  we  read  the  outpourings  of 
some  of  our  ''modern"  writers,  have  an  uneasy 
sense  that  we  must  be  sad  dullards,  for  the  stuff 
seems  to  be  beyond  our  grasp.  Then,  happily, 
we  light  on  a  book  by  someone  who  is  a  master 
of  our  English  tongue,  and  cur  self-respect  is 
restored.  For  in  his  handling  of  that  noble  and 
flexible  instrument  we  find  no  confusion  of  thought 
or  word ;  ambiguity  exists  not ;  there  is  no  cloudy 
"cleverness",  no  strain,  and  our  soul  is  comforted. 
Such  a  book  is  The  Endless  Adventure,  written 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Scott  Oliver.  I  question  whether 
this  writer  is  half  as  well  known  as  he  should  be. 
Educated  at  Edinburgh  University  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Mr.  Oliver  was  called  to  the 
Bar,  but  turned  to  commercial  life,  became  a 
Director  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
deputy-chairman  of  the  great  business  house  of 
Debenham.  Until  The  Endless  Adventure  appeared, 
I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Oliver  had  published 
anything  since  1915,  when  he  wrote  a  rather 
memorable  book  called  Ordeal  by  Battle.  Nine 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  work  which  secured 
for  him  so  great  a  reputation  came  from  the  press, 
viz.,  the  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

278 
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By  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Oliver  the  world 
of  letters  has  sustained  a  great  loss.  It  was  said 
of  him  at  the  time  of  his  passing  that  he  did  not 
write  because  he  liked  writing,  but  because  he 
had  causes  to  plead.  His  literary  output  was 
not  great,  but  always  his  work  was  characterised 
by  a  fine  simplicity  and  clarity,  at  times  rising  to 
eloquence.  As  an  appreciative  friend  put  it:  "He 
never  wrote  merely  for  artistic  effect,  but  always 
to  convince — to  break  down  some  lie,  or  to  estab- 
lish some  verity.    That  is  why  he  wrote  so  well." 

Early  in  1907  a  friend  of  mine  was  crossing  from 
England  to  New  York.  There  were  few  passen- 
gers on  board,  and,  as  is  the  way  at  sea,  some 
pleasant  contacts  were  made.  A  tall  and  massive- 
looking,  well-informed  American  and  the  friend 
to  whom  I  have  alluded  had  frequent  talks.  One 
morning  in  the  smoking  saloon  my  friend  noticed 
that  his  fellow-voyager  had  a  new  book  in  his 
hand  and  asked  him  what  he  was  reading .  ' '  Well , ' ' 
said  the  American,  "I  have  not  finished  it  yet, 
but  I  consider  that  this  is  the  greatest  book  that 
has  been  written  this  century.  It  will  go  on  a 
shelf  in  my  library  that  I  keep  for  books  written 
by  Englishmen  about  the  United  States,  and  they 
have  written  the  best."  The  book  was  F.  S. 
Oliver's  Alexander  Hamilton.  When  New  York 
was  reached  and  the  tall  American  had  stepped 
on  shore  my  friend  asked  one  of  the  ship's  officers 
what  his  name  was.  "Oh,"  said  the  officer,  "don't 
you  know  who  that  man  is?  That's  Chief  Justice 
White  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court." 
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That  a  man  like  Chief  Justice  White  could 
praise  so  highly  a  book  which  Mr.  Oliver  called 
in  his  sub-title  "An  Essay  on  American  Union", 
was  praise  indeed.  On  this  North  American 
continent  two  nations  are  developing  their  life 
and  shaping  their  future.  The  character  of  the 
political  and  social  structure  in  each  case  owes 
not  a  little  to  the  genius  of  the  British  race.  So 
immense  have  been  the  strides  taken  by  our  big 
neighbour  to  the  South,  so  important  the  relation- 
ships between  our  two  countries,  that  a  close 
study  of  the  early  events  in  the  life  of  the  great 
Republic,  and  of  its  great  men,  should  not  be  re- 
garded by  any  Canadian  as  a  negligible  matter. 

Mr.  Oliver's  Hamilton  may  not  be  known  to 
some  of  my  readers.  They  will  know  Lord  Charn- 
wood's  Lincoln,  and  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  whole  Lincoln  period  is  there  treated. 
They  will  find  in  Mr.  Oliver's  book  an  even  more 
powerful  handling  and  presentation  of  the  events 
and  men  of  an  earlier  day.  Washington,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  Aaron  Burr,  at  whose  hands 
Hamilton  met  his  death,  Madison,  Monroe,  and 
others,  stand  forth  from  the  canvas  life-like, 
arresting.  The  book  is  at  once  the  biography 
of  a  great  man  and  a  short  and  vivid  history  of 
a  great  period. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  in  the  Revolution 
Great  Britain  was  not  waging  war  against  a  com- 
pact and  united  enemy,  but  against  thirteen 
jealous  allies,  whose  only  bonds  of  union  were 
an    aspiration     towards     independence,     and     a 
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common  foe.  To  weld  those  thirteen  States  into  an 
indissoluble  union  was  the  great  life  work  of 
Hamilton.  In  force  of  will,  in  efficiency,  in  cour- 
age and  virtue,  he  was  not  inferior  to  either 
Washington  or  Lincoln.    His  biographer  observes: 

"In  a  certain  sense  his  greatness  surpasses 
theirs,  for  it  is  more  universal  and  touches  the 
interest  of  the  whole  world  in  a  wider  circle.  He 
was  great  in  action  which  is  for  the  moment, 
and  in  thought,  which  is  for  all  time.  In  con- 
stancy it  is  customary  to  compare  him  with  the 
younger  Pitt,  who  was  his  contemporary.  In 
political  foresight  and  penetration  it  is  no  extrava- 
gance to  place  him  by  the  side  of  Burke.  The 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  fertile  period. 
Great  men  abounded  in  it.  Talleyrand  had  known 
them  all  and  had  contended  with  most  of  them. 
He  mentions  Hamilton  with  the  greatest  of  his 
contemporaries.  Hamilton's  portrait  hung  in  his 
study  till  he  died." 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  born  a  British  subject 
in  the  island  of  Nevis,  in  the  Leeward  group,  in 
1757.  From  eleven  to  fifteen  the  boy  was  a 
storekeeper's  clerk  at  St.  Croix;  for  three  years 
he  was  a  college  student  at  New  York;  for  six 
he  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  Independence.  At 
twenty-five  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  For 
five  years  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
Washington's  cabinet.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven  when  his  fame  as  a 
lawyer  stood  at  its  highest. 

Hamilton  started  as  a  loyalist  but  was  con- 
verted to  the  popular  side  on  a  visit  to  Boston, 
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when  the  harbour  waters  were  black  with  tea. 
At  eighteen  the  lad  was  speaking  and  writing  on 
behalf  of  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  shortly 
joined  a  volunteer  corps.  When  twenty-five  years 
old  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Washing- 
ton, with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- colonel,  and 
entered  into  close  relations  with  that  great  man 
which  lasted  for  the  whole  period  of  their  joint 
lives.  The  appointment  was  probably  as  much 
due  to  Hamilton's  reputation  with  the  pen  as  to 
his  ability  in  handling  his  battery. 

From  the  first  he  was  employed  to  write  im- 
portant documents,  and  sent  upon  errands  that 
required  character  and  discretion.  No  federal 
power  existed;  the  Congress  was  not  a  govern- 
ment, and  lacked  both  the  authority,  and  any 
precedent  for  creating  one. 

"The  prevalent  opinion  was  that  sovereignty, 
having  departed  out  of  King  George  the  Third 
and  the  British  Parliament,  had  entered  into  the 
individual  legislatures  of  the  thirteen  states.  A 
minority,  it  is  true,  held  that  by  some  mystical 
process  sovereignty  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Congress;  but  all  serious  attempts  on  the  part 
of  that  assembly  to  exercise  sovereign  powers 
over  the  various  states  incurred  at  once  the 
odium  of  the  self-same  tyranny  against  which 
the  revolution  was  directed.  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  rest,  were  determined  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  'subjects'.  Their  aim  in 
taking  up  arms  was  independence,  and  they  were 
no  more  willing  to  part  with  this  precious  posses- 
sion to  their  own  Congress  than  to  King  George." 
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As  one  notes  the  reverent  attitude  of  the  modern 
American  to  the  Father  of  his  country,  it  is  rather 
odd  to  reflect  that  in  1777  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
in  Congress  was  in  favour  of  driving  Washington 
to  resignation.  Of  all  men  living  in  those  days 
of  bickering  jealousies  and  strain  the  youthful 
Hamilton  was  the  one  whose  vision  was  equal  to 
the  hour.  With  an  amazing  genius  he  penetrated 
to  the  heart  of  the  question  and  prescribed  the 
remedy.  To  the  creation  of  a  Nation  instead  of 
a  perpetuation  of  scattered  and  divided  States, 
only  acting  together  in  the  face  of  external  danger, 
he  devoted  his  immense  energies  and  his  brilliant 
mind.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  is 
due  the  fact  that  the  structure  which  he  did  so 
much  to  erect  on  a  sure  foundation  was  able  to 
stand  the  stormy  and  stressful  days  of  the 
Civil  W"ar. 

Washington  saw,  just  as  clearly  as  Hamilton 
did,  what  was  happening  when  the  forces  of  dis- 
union broke  loose  at  the  close  of  the  war.  "Unless 
Congress  have  powers  competent  to  all  general 
purposes",  Washington  wrote,  "the  distresses  we 
have  encountered,  the  expense  we  have  incurred, 
and  the  blood  we  have  spilt,  will  avail  us  nothing." 
His  circular  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  states 
at  the  close  of  the  war  breathes  forth  a  noble 
prayer  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  things  which 
he  regarded  as  essential,  and  in  his  farewell  address 
to  his  soldiers  he  entreated  them  to  go  forth  as 
missionaries  among  their  fellow-citizens,  preaching 
the  gospel  of  union  and  a  strong  government. 
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After  the  declaration  of  peace  the  relations  of 
the  two  men  were  still  characterized  by  the  great- 
est generosity  and  loyalty. 

"In  a  sense,  the  leadership  passes  into  the 
hands  of  Hamilton.  It  is  his  thought  which  ever 
presses  forward,  binding  and  constructing  and 
preparing  the  way.  He  is  the  interpreter  of  the 
federal  idea,  and  his  main  support  is  Washington's 
instinct  which  approves,  Washington's  character 
which  upholds  him  at  every  crisis  of  the  struggle. 
Without  diminishing  his  dignity  or  self-respect, 
without  any  abdication  or  surrender  of  his  per- 
sonal convictions,  Washington  places  the  whole 
force  of  his  great  influence  at  the  disposal  of 
Hamilton,  recognizing  in  him  a  genius  for  state- 
craft, and  without  a  grudge  or  after-thought  for 
his  own  glory.  Such  alliances  are  rare,  but  out  of 
their  conjunction  great  events  are  to  be  begotten." 

When  the  peace  was  signed  Congress  had  sol- 
emnly undertaken  three  things — that  no  obstacle 
should  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  recovery  of  debts 
due  to  British  subjects  from  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic;  that  no  fresh  prosecutions  or  confisca- 
tions should  be  directed  against  the  Loyalists; 
and  that  Congress  should  recommend  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  various  states  a  repeal  of  the 
existing  acts  of  confiscation  which  affected  the 
property  of  these  unfortunate  persons. 

The  promises  made  were  broken,  in  nearly 
every  particular.  And,  as  Hamilton  wisely  and 
nobly  urged,  the  breach  was  not  only  a  despicable 
perfidy,  but  an  impolitic  act.  "Against  this  fla- 
grant and  ruinous  chicanery  the  nobler  spirits  of 
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the  Revolution  revolted,  protested,  and  fought, 
but  for  a  considerable  period  of  years  in  vain." 
Clinton,  Governor  of  New  York,  was  one  of  the 
worst  offenders,  and  became  Hamilton's  bitterest 
enemy.  A  perfidious  and  brutal  treatment  of 
the  Loyalists  resulted  in  a  hundred  thousand  of 
them  leaving  the  country.  That  enforced  exodus 
left  bitter  memories  which  long  remained. 

Obviously  the  remedy  for  these  and  other  evils 
was  the  establishment  of  a  strong  central  author- 
ity. The  driving  force  of  Hamilton's  far-seeing 
mind  was  seen  in  the  convention  of  1786,  and  in 
the  epoch-making  Philadelphia  convention  of  1787. 
Referring  to  Alexander  Hamilton's  work,  Mr. 
Oliver  observes : 

''The  virtue  of  the  seer  who  produces  a  prac- 
tical effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  any  nation  is  not 
that  he  sees  some  image  of  surpassing  splendour 
which  no  one  else  has  seen,  but  rather  that  he 
sees  clearly  something  which  a  large  number  of 
his  fellow-men  have  already  seen  dimly.  His 
merit  is  that  he  removes  a  few  of  the  wrappings 
which  conceal  the  pattern  of  life,  and  discloses  a 
design  which,  though  half  suspected,  had  lain  till 
that  time  hidden.  The  result  is  a  vivid  present- 
ment, some  startling  re-arrangement  of  familiar 
things,  which  contains  the  promise  of  relief  from 
an  intolerable  suffering,  or  adds  a  sudden  value 
to  life  by  giving  a  nobler  purpose  to  human 
endeavour." 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  follow  the  various 
steps,  often  taken  amongst  inconceivable  difficul- 
ties, which  led  to  the  writing  of  the  American 
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Constitution  and  the  erection  of  the  imposing 
structure  of  the  American  Government  as  we  see 
it  today.  The  New  York  State  convention  was 
called  to  consider  the  draft  Constitution.  The 
votes  of  the  convention  were  two  to  one  against 
approval.  "Tell  them,"  said  Hamilton,  "that  the 
convention  shall  never  rise  until  the  Constitution 
is  adopted."  And  by  his  masterful  and  per- 
suasive eloquence  the  Constitution  was  finally 
adopted. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  only  thirty-two  when 
he  entered  Washington's  cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Under  conditions  of  enormous 
difficulty,  he  rescued  the  country  from  financial 
chaos,  and  constructed  his  department  upon  prin- 
ciples that  have  never  needed  to  be  altered  be- 
cause they  have  never  hampered  national  develop- 
ment. It  seems  to  us  a  singular  thing  that 
Washington  should  have  taken  into  his  cabinet, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  man 
the  antithesis  of  all  that  Hamilton  stood  for,  and 
who  was  destined  to  become  the  Democratic 
president  in  later  years.  The  time  was  shortly 
to  come  when  the  Secretary  of  State  was  to 
organize  an  opposition  against  the  very  govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Extraordinarily  interesting  is  the  story  of  the 
assault  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  on  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  his  triumphant  vindication. 
Not  less  interesting  is  the  tale  of  the  attempt 
by  Monroe  and  two  or  three  others  to  drive 
Hamilton  out  of  public  life  by  basely-obtained 
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correspondence  in  reference  to  Hamilton's  in- 
trigues with  a  Mrs.  Reynolds.  To  the  surprise 
of  the  conspirators  Hamilton  took  the  bold  course 
of  revealing  the  whole  story.  No  one  has  chal- 
lenged the  completeness  of  his  vindication,  and 
perhaps  the  best  comment  is  the  terse  verdict  of 
Senator  Lodge.  "The  character  which  suffers 
most  in  the  business  is  that  of  Monroe.  On  him 
rests  a  dark  stain  of  dishonour,  of  slippery  evasion 
and  of  mean  revenge,  which  has  never  been  wiped 
out,  and  which  apparently  can  never  be  lightened 
or  diminished/ ' 

Some  twenty  years  later  this  same  James  Mon- 
roe became  President  of  the  United  States.  And 
here  is  an  odd  thing.  Washington  and  Hamilton, 
during  the  fever  of  the  French  Revolution,  had 
preached  the  doctrine  of  aloofness  from  European 
affairs,  and  had  consistently  and  persistently  ex- 
panded and  extended  the  ideas  which  are  now 
known  as  the  Monroe  doctrine.  "The  compelling 
force  of  a  precedent  boldly  established  by  brave 
men  in  times  of  difficulty  is  a  truly  marvellous 
phenomenon.  The  spectacle  of  Monroe,  the  de- 
feated but  undiscouraged  assailant  of  Hamilton's 
private  honour  and  public  policy,  roaring  most 
nobly  to  all  the  ages  out  of  the  stolen  skin  of  the 
Xittle  Lion'  (Hamilton's  nickname)  is  possibly  the 
crowning  triumph  of  a  great  idea." 

The  sketch  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  of  the  final 
scene  when  Hamilton  fell  dead  in  that  fatal  duel, 
is  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  whole  volume. 
Alexander  Hamilton's  fame  has  not  become  dim 
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with  the  passing  of  the  years.  His  services  to  his 
country  may  well,  indeed,  entitle  him  to  a  place 
in  the  great  triumvirate  in  which  Washington  and 
Lincoln  are  his  companions. 


Mr.  Oliver's  The  Endless  Adventure  is  in  reality 
concerned  with  Robert  Walpole,  his  life  and  times. 
The  two  volumes  which  have  been  published  show 
that  the  writer's  hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning. 
There  is  the  same  luminous  survey  and  judgment 
of  men  and  affairs,  the  more  valuable  because 
flowing  from  the  mind  of  one  who  is  no  pedant 
or  arm-chair  philosopher,  but  who  has  himself 
mingled  much  with  his  fellow-men  in  the  hurly- 
burly  of  life.  He  refuses  to  claim  for  his  book 
the  name  of  "history".  "History,"  he  remarks, 
"is  a  much  loftier  and  more  spacious  affair.  My 
humbler  theme  is  the  skill  and  blunderings,  the 
courage  and  faintheartedness,  the  energy  and 
languor,  the  failures  and  successes  of  a  small 
number  of  eminent  persons  who  followed  the 
trade  of  politics  some  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Even  Walpole  himself  is  here  considered  mainly, 
if  not  exclusively,  as  a  politician,  a  parliament- 
arian, and  a  courtier." 

The  first  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  politics  and  the  politician's  life, 
and  the  common-sense,  the  sanity,  and  shrewdness 
which  characterise  the  author's  observations  on 
this  subject  are  notable.     I  propose,  therefore,  to 
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leave  Walpole  out  of  the  picture  and  to  deal  with 
this  other  topic. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  on  this  continent, 
where  we  think  the  last  word  on  democracy  has 
been  spoken,  so  large  a  number  of  people  abstain 
from  an  active  interest  in  politics,  which  they 
regard  as  a  shady  sort  of  business  that  people 
of  finer  feelings  should  not  touch.  There  is  a 
temptation  to  say  some  caustic  things  about  these 
superior  persons  whose  top-lofty  attitude,  apathy, 
and  gross  disregard  of  a  manifest  public  duty  only 
make  the  road  harder  to  travel  for  those  who  do 
take  up  the  white  man's  burden. 

The  political  millenium  has  not  yet  arrived. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  the  illiterate  and  the  wastrels  has  brought 
evils  in  its  train.  No  one  will  argue  that  democracy 
in  its  practical  working  out  is  an  unmixed  blessing. 
Perhaps  Nordau,  in  Europe,  and  Mencken,  in 
America,  have  delivered  the  most  pungent  satires 
on  representative  government  and  parliamentary 
institutions.  In  his  Conventional  Lies  Nordau  has 
some  mordant  things  to  say  about  "the  political 
lie",  and  those  who  shun  the  politician's  career  on 
account  of  its  objectionable  features  will  no  doubt 
justify  their  abstention  by  citing  his  words: 

"In  political  life  there  is  no  rest  nor  peace 
possible,  every  one  is  either  fighting,  hiding  in 
ambush,  lying,  listening,  hunting  for  trails,  or 
removing  the  trace  of  his  own;  sleeping  with  one 
eye  open  and  his  gun  in  his  hand,  looking  upon 
every  one  he  meets  as  an  enemy,  his  hand  against 
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everybody  and  everybody's  hand  against  him, 
slandered,  traduced,  badgered,  provoked  and 
wounded — in  short,  he  must  live  like  a  red-skin  on 
the  war  path  in  a  trackless  forest." 

That  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this  picture 
few  will  deny.  As  to  Mencken,  who  does  not 
remember  his  clever  gibes  as  he  examines  de- 
mocracy in  action  in  the  United  States? 

"Public  policies  are  determined,  and  laws  are 
made,  by  small  minorities  playing  upon  the  fears 
and  imbecilities  of  the  mob — sometimes  minori- 
ties of  intelligent  and  honest  men,  but  usually 
minorities  of  rogues.  ...  I  do  not  say  that  a 
gentleman  may  not  thrust  himself  into  politics 
under  democracy;  I  simply  say  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  stay  there  and  remain  a 
gentleman.  If  he  retains  his  rectitude  he  loses 
his  office,  and  if  he  retains  his  office  he  has  to 
dilute  his  rectitude  with  the  cologne  spirits  of 
the  trade.  Such  is  the  price  that  we  pay  for  the 
great  boon  of  democracy.  ...  I  enjoy  democ- 
racy immensely.  Does  it  exalt  dunderheads, 
cowards,  trimmers,  frauds,  cads?  Then  the  pain 
of  seeing  them  go  up  is  balanced  and  obliterated 
by  the  joy  of  seeing  them  come  down." 

But  not  in  Mencken,  not  in  the  thousand  and 
one  other  individuals  who  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  and  shirk  its  obligations,  is  there 
the  faintest  shadow  of  a  suggestion  of  a  satis- 
fying alternative  for  the  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  they  live  under,  and  yet  affect 
to  despise.  It  is,  after  all,  the  most  flexible 
system  of  government  which  has  yet  been  devised. 
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Under  such  a  system  power,  so  dangerous  a  gift 
for  men,  may  be  abused,  but  those  who  abuse  it 
can  readily  be  removed.  The  poorest  and  most 
humble  member  of  the  community  at  least  can 
feel  that  in  such  a  form  of  government  he  has 
some  small  part  and  lot,  and  that  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  voice  his  disabilities  and  grievances, 
with  some  hope  of  remedy. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  whose  high  intelligence, 
and  long  experience  in  public  life,  entitle  him  to 
be  heard  on  such  matters,  is  quite  aware  of  the 
defects  of  democratic  systems  of  government. 
He  has  pointed  out  that  economic  problems,  not 
political  ones,  are  in  these  modern  days  the  ones 
demanding  attention  and  solution,  and  that  there 
must  be  some  readjustment  of  the  Parliamentary 
machinery  if  solutions  are  to  be  found.  Neverthe- 
less, he  is  far  from  suggesting  that  democratic 
institutions  should  be  scrapped,  and  remarks: 

"I  see  the  Houses  of  Parliament — and  particu- 
larly the  House  of  Commons — a  living  and  ruling 
entity;  the  swift  vehicle  of  public  opinion;  the 
arena  of  the  inevitable  class  and  social  conflict. 
I  regard  these  parliamentary  institutions  as  prec- 
ious to  us  almost  beyond  compare.  They  seem 
to  give  by  far  the  closest  association  yet  achieved 
between  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  action  of 
the  State.  They  possess  apparently  an  unlimited 
capacity  of  adaptiveness,  and  they  stand  an  effec- 
tive buffer  against  every  form  of  revolutionary  or 
reactionary  violence . ' ' 

And  if  we  should  scrap  the  democratic  parlia- 
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mentary  system,  what  is  the  alternative?  Those 
who  despair  of  democracy  point  towards  benevo- 
lent despotism  and  dictatorship  as  the  way  of 
salvation.  Alas,  benevolent  despots  are  rare  and 
seldom  retain  their  benevolence  long.  Spain, 
Italy,  Russia,  Germany,  are  these  the  great  exam- 
ples to  which  we  must  look  for  a  betterment  of 
political  life?  Do  we  in  sober  truth  desire  to 
turn  from  a  democracy — with  all  its  defects — to 
a  State  in  which  criticism  is  stifled,  the  press 
crushed,  and  in  which  no  man  dare  breathe  his 
thoughts  aloud,  save  in  peril  of  his  life  from  the 
watchful  eyes  of  spies,  informers,  and  decoys? 
Such  an  alternative  is  unthinkable  for  those  who 
have  inherited  the  institutions  and  liberties  with 
which  we  are  familiar. 

But  if  popular  government  has  such  defects 
that  the  very  word  '  'politician"  is  often  spoken 
as  if  a  stigma  rested  on  the  name,  the  remedy  is 
in  our  own  hands.  And  this  fact  constitutes  the 
strongest  indictment  of  those  apathetic  and  supe- 
rior people  who  are  too  lazy  and  too  cowardly  to 
do  their  part.  In  any  democratic  country  the 
legislature  is  a  cross-section  of  the  whole  people. 
Good,  bad,  and  indifferent  are  there,  and  the 
country  gets  exactly  what  kind  of  government 
it  deserves.  And  with  some  experience  of  public 
life,  on  both  its  pleasant  and  unpleasant  sides,  my 
judgment  would  be  that  the  average  popular 
representative  is  not  less  intelligent,  less  honest, 
less  faithful  than  those  he  represents,  but  more 
intelligent  than  most  of  them,  and  not  less  honest. 
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Mr.  Oliver  has  cast  a  shrewd  eye  on  the  political 
field,  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  has  been  for  the  last 
two  or  three  hundred  years  overseas : 

"A  politician  may  disregard  the  random,  in- 
coherent censures  of  the  common  herd;  but  it  is 
a  different  matter  when  high-brows  prove  their 
case  against  him  with  a  withering  scorn.  Accord- 
ing to  these  critics  he  lacks  natural  intelligence 
as  well  as  education;  he  is  not  only  ignorant  of 
first  principles,  but  indifferent  to  every  kind  of 
principle.  Moralists,  idealists,  and  humanitarians 
are  equally  severe.  They  hold  converse  with  the 
politician  from  necessity,  but  rarely  from  choice. 
Their  attitude  is  one  of  cold  suspicion.  The 
captains  of  industry  condemn  him  for  his  lack  of 
practical  ability;  they  suspect  him  of  being  a  lazy 
fellow  who  likes  to  draw  a  salary  for  doing  next 
to  nothing.  The  man-of-the-world  takes  up  the 
same  tale  from  his  club  arm-chair.  What  humbug 
it  is,  for  the  most  part !  And  what  a  welter  should 
we  be  in,  if  the  politicians,  taking  these  lectures  to 
heart,  were  to  hand  over  the  management  of  public 
affairs  to  their  critics!" 

What  this  writer  says  about  British  politics  is 
true  of  our  own,  namely,  that  it  is  not  a  road  that 
leads  to  fortune.  For  the  few  who  have  made 
wealth  in  that  field,  and  they  are  happily  very 
few,  there  are  many  who  have  beggared  themselves 
in  health  and  purse.  Criticism  beats  unmercifully 
on  the  politician.  He  has  a  good  case  against 
those  who  regard  him  as  part  of  a  public  show 
and  look  on,  hissing  or  applauding,  while  he  is 
baited  in  the  forum  and  in  the  press. 
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Particularly  since  the  Great  War  has  there  been 
much  fierce  denouncing  of  those  who  follow  a 
political  life.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Oliver  observes:  "It  is 
dangerous  to  strip  the  ancient  system  of  the 
reverence  that  is  due  to  it;  as  yet  there  is  no 
other  that  would  not  prove  a  laughing-stock  in 
its  place.  And  though  we  may  abuse  politicians 
as  much  as  we  please  in  their  individual  capacities, 
it  is  foolish  to  dishonour  their  profession." 

"Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 
Is  fixed  for  ever  to  detract  or  praise. 
Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name, 
And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame." 

Democracy  is  still  on  trial.  All  sorts  of  perplexi- 
ties surround  us,  but  if  we  escape  them  it  will  not 
be,  as  this  writer  remarks,  because  theorists  have 
discovered  some  fine  new  principle  of  salvation. 


FOR  BOOKiOVERS 

OF  THE  people  who  are  readers  there  are 
some  who  confine  themselves  to  fiction,  some 
whose  specialty  is  history,  others  whose  delight  is 
in  poetry,  or  in  science,  or  in  some  other  part  of 
the  spacious  field  of  literature.  But,  in  a  special 
sense,  there  are  readers  who  are  ' 'book-lovers", 
who  find  their  greatest  enjoyment  in  the  books 
which  breathe  forth  the  very  stuff  of  life,  reveal 
the  warm  human  emotions  of  the  writer,  and 
give  us  that  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin. 

I  can  think  of  many  such.  One  was  Augustine 
Birrell,  who  only  lately  passed  away,  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.  Another  is  A.  Edward  Newton,  who 
wrote  The  Amenities  of  Book- Collecting,  and  other 
books,  including  one  on  Dr.  Johnson,  for  Mr. 
Newton  is  an  authority  on  the  Great  Cham  of 
literature.  His  last  book,  a  small  volume  entitled 
End  Papers,  is  one  of  those  written  by  a  book- 
lover  for  book-lovers. 

Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Runci- 
man,  now  one  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Government,  asked  me  to  come  and  meet  Mr. 
Birrell  at  a  quiet  dinner  at  the  old  historic  Brooks' 
Club.  Mr.  Birrell  was  then  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  I  knew  little  of  him  in  that  capacity, 
and  do  not  think  he  was  a  shining  success.     But 
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I  knew  him  as  a  writer  of  charming  essays,  and 
author  of  that  well-known  book,  Obiter  Dicta,  and 
editor  of  Boswell's  Johnson.  A  most  entertaining 
dinner-companion  he  was,  full  of  good  stories  and 
literary  reminiscences. 

He  was  a  reviewer  of  books  all  his  life.  His 
last  small  volume,  Et  Cetera,  was  published  in 
1930.  In  that  book  the  author  has  a  chapter 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  book-reviewing.  "How 
is  the  business  of  reviewing  carried  on  today?" 
asks  Mr.  Birrell.  He  comments  on  the  vast  out- 
put of  books  and  the  impossibility  of  dealing  with 
any  considerable  percentage  of  them. 

"The  publishers'  part  is  to  supply  the  books  to 
the  Editors — and  it  is  the  part  of  the  Editor  to 
parcel  them  out  among  his  critical  hounds.  The 
new  publications  can  only  be  compared  to  a  huge 
tidal  wave  daily  or  weekly  breaking  on  an  Editor's 
table.    How  is  he  to  deal  with  the  wave? 

"Never  was  a  day  when  these  questions  were 
so  hard  to  answer.  Short  notices  are  just  now  in 
favour  with  editors,  and  who  can  wonder?  but 
neither  justice  nor  injustice  can  be  awarded  to 
good  books  or  bad  ones  in  a  thousand  words. 
The  thing  cannot  be  done!  Half  a  dozen  poets 
squeezed  into  one  column!  A  dozen  novels  in  a 
column  and  a  half !  The  publishers  may  be  satis- 
fied, but  not  the  author  or  the  reader  of  the 
notice.  There  is  no  fun  even  in  Folly  unless  it  is 
drawn  at  full  length." 

It  is  said  that  Lord  Acton  used  to  read  any  new 
historical  work  to   discover  how  much  or  how 
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little  the  author  of  the  book  knew  about  his 
subject.  We  know  what  the  result  was  when 
Buckle  published  his  History  of  Civilization. 
Acton's  devastating  criticism  appeared  in  the 
Rambler.  He  observes:  "We  may  attribute  this 
monstrous  neglect  to  what  has  been  done  in  the 
field  which  Mr.  Buckle  is  cultivating,  either  to 
simple  ignorance  of  the  present  state  of  learning, 
or  to  a  wary  dislike  of  whatever  might  not  help 
to  support  his  own  views.  .  .  .  The  vulgar 
practice  of  reading  the  books  one  is  to  write 
about  was  beneath  so  great  a  philosopher.  He 
has  read  about  them,  but  very  little  in  them." 
However,  Mr.  Birrell  remarks  of  reviewers,  that 
it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  relative  competency, 
as  of  honesty  of  purpose,  and  this  remark,  and 
others  following  it,  bear  some  comfort  to  those  of 
us  who  have  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  learning 
of  an  Acton. 

There  is  a  delightful  chapter  in  Et  Cetera  on 
"Boswell  Disrobed".  Writing  to  me  later  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  Birrell  remarked  that  he  sometimes 
wondered,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  how 
many  times  Boswell  was  in  Johnson's  company. 
He  admitted  that  he  himself  was  too  lazy  to  get 
the  evidence,  but  believed  that  a  very  careful 
hunting  through  Boswell 's  Biography  of  Johnson 
would  probably  elicit  the  facts.  I  had  chaffed 
him  about  calling  Bozzy  an  "impostor",  and  he 
wrote  me  subsequently:  "No  man  ever  made  such 
good  use  of  his  time,  but  if  I  called  Boswell  an 
Impostor  I  used  the  wrong  word — I  meant  Artist." 
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What  made  Augustine  Birrell's  conversation  and 
writing  so  delightful  was  the  constant  play  of 
humour  of  that  delicate  kind  that  makes  for 
smiles  rather  than  laughter.  I  remember  his 
speaking  of  Burke's  correspondence  with  Arthur 
Young,  whose  writings  on  agriculture,  and  on  the 
lamentable  state  of  rural  France  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  were  so  well  known.  Birrell  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Burke  and  of  his  literary  power. 
He  observed:  "Burke's  remarks  to  Arthur  Young 
on  the  subject  of  carrots  still  tremble  with  emo- 
tion". And,  of  course,  Birrell,  and  Newton,  and 
all  your  true  book-lovers,  are  lovers  of  the  essay- 
ists, particularly  Montaigne,  and  Charles  Lamb. 

Mr.  Newton's  little  volume  gave  me  a  tranquil 
pleasure.  Here  are  chapters  on  Trollope,  of  whom 
he  was  a  devout  admirer;  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  which  was  the  only  book  which 
Johnson  said  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours 
earlier  than  he  wished  to  rise;  on  Charles  Dickens, 
Sterne,  Surtees,  Herman  Melville,  and  many 
others.  Speaking  of  Lamb,  Mr.  Newton  waxes 
enthusiastic  over  E.  V.  Lucas's  biography  of  the 
gentle  Elia. 

He  dwells  on  the  delicate  charm  of  Lamb's 
essay,  "Dream-Children".  The  essay,  as  Dickens 
puts  it,  represents  Lamb  sitting  by  his  fireside 
on  a  winter  night,  telling  stories  to  his  own  dear 
children,  delighting  in  their  society,  until  he  sud- 
denly comes  back  to  his  old,  solitary,  bachelor 
self,  and  finds  that  they  were  dream  children 
who   might   have   been,    but   never   were.      Mr. 
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Newton  remarks  that  "not  since  Elizabethans  has 
the  English  language  been  spun  into  finer  fabric 
than  in  this  essay,  especially  the  last  paragraph.' ' 

The  author  of  End  Papers  has  something  to 
say  of  that  psychical,  mystic,  and  fascinating 
novel  of  Herman  Melville's,  Moby  Dick.  Surely 
this  is  the  greatest  sea  story  that  was  ever  written ! 
All  others  who  have  written  of  those  who  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships  are  indebted  to  Melville.  About 
two  years  ago  John  Galsworthy  gave  a  lecture  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  English  Novel.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Newton's  comments: 

"He  added  that  Margaret  Kennedy's  The  Con- 
stant Nymph  would  outlive  most  of  the  books  of 
this  generation,  and  closed  his  lecture  by  saying 
that  Mark  Twain's  Tom  Sawyer,  Hawthorne's 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  Norris's  McTeague,  were 
the  three  outstanding  things  in  literature  that 
this  country  has  produced. 

"Good!  I  like  a  man  who  is  not  afraid  to 
prophesy.  I  have  read  The  Constant  Nymph, 
enjoyed  it  at  the  time,  and  have  now  forgotten 
it  completely.  I  should  have  said  Huckleberry 
Finn  rather  than  Tom  Sawyer.  I  agree  about 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  I  think  McTeague — well, 
it  can  hardly  be  too  much  praised.  But  where 
is  Moby  Dick}  This  is  our  one  great  contribution 
to  literature." 

In  the  English  literary  hall  of  fame  Mr.  Newton 
assigns  Dickens  a  high  place.  He  even  remarks: 
"I  put  Dickens  next  to  Shakespeare  as  a  great 
genius".     Like  others  among  the  great,  Dickens 
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has  had  his  detractors  in  modern  days.  Ernest 
Boyd,  the  American  critic,  lamented  the  extrava- 
gant admiration  of  Dickens,  and  proceeded  to 
show  at  some  length  his  limitations  and  defects. 
On  the  other  hand,  G.  K.  Chesterton  is  equally 
strong  in  praise. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  testimonies  to  the  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  Dickens  as  one  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  past  is  to  think  for  a  moment  of 
how  his  characters  have  entered  into  the  current 
coin  of  our  language.  The  names  of  Sarah  Gamp, 
Pecksniff,  Chadband,  Micawber,  Uriah  Heep,  and 
a  score  of  others,  are  used  again  and  again  to 
illustrate  some  desirable,  or  undesirable,  human 
qualities,  and  there  is  something  in  what  Mr. 
Newton  suggests — "Dickens  did  not  create  char- 
acters so  much  as  he  did  attributes  which  he 
endowed  with  life."  He  remarks:  "Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Panza,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller 
— these  two  couples  will  go  hand  in  hand  down 
the  ages." 

What  Mr.  Newton  says  about  Dickens,  we  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  in  reference  to  many  other  writers, 
namely,  that  we  must  not  judge  him  by  the  stand- 
ards of  our  own  time.  I  recall  that  some  years 
ago,  during  a  spell  of  sickness,  I  asked  that  Pick- 
wick should  be  read  aloud  to  me.  I  found  it  at 
first  not  very  easy  going,  and  discovered  what  a 
hard-drinking  crowd  they  were  in  the  England  of 
that  day.  Also  that  there  was  much  shedding 
of  tears  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Mr.  Newton 
observes:    "We  read  much  of  tears  in  Dickens' 
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day.  Dickens  wrote  with  the  tears  streaming 
down  his  face — or  said  that  he  did — and  what  he 
wrote  had  the  same  tearful  effect  upon  his  readers. 
Stony-hearted  judges,  accustomed  to  send  men 
and  women  to  the  gallows,  or  the  hulks,  wept 
copiously  at  scenes  which  now  bore  us." 

I  liked  the  chapter  on  that  famous  old  parson, 
Lawrence  Sterne.  Our  author  paid  a  visit  to  the 
very  room  in  which  Sterne  wrote  the  immortal 
Tristram  Shandy.  It  was  in  this  room  that  the 
inspiration  came  for  the  great  passage  about  the 
recording  angel,  and  also  that  well-known  phrase, 
"God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb".  I 
have  often  found  difficulty  in  persuading  people 
that  this  line  came  from  the  pages  of  Sterne,  and 
not  from  the  Bible ! 

And  this  brings  up  the  whole  question  of  quo- 
tations, not  only  who  the  author  was  who  first 
wrote  the  quoted  words,  but  whether  they  are 
quoted  or  misquoted.  That  was  sound  advice 
given  by  one  aged  sage  to  somebody  who  sought 
his  guidance  in  life:  ' 'Always  wind  up  your  watch 
and  verify  your  quotations".  Can  we  be  too 
careful  in  such  a  matter?  Some  people  deride 
you,  and  say,  "Why  bother;  it  is  near  enough." 
But  "near  enough"  will  not  do.  Once  start  gar- 
bling a  text  and  where  do  we  end?  And  it  is 
curious  how  a  misquoted  passage,  when  repeated 
often,  sticks  in  the  general  mind,  and  goes  into 
familiar  use.  But  if  the  author  decided  to  use  a 
certain  word,  or  phrase,  by  what  right  do  we 
juggle  it  into  something  else?     Let  us  consider 
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an  example  or  two.  I  suppose  that  few  lines  are 
more  misquoted  than  those  of  Pope : 

"A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring." 

Probably  three  people  out  of  four  will  reel  off  the 
line,  "A  little  'knowledge'  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
It  will  be  suggested  that  the  difference  is  a  point 
too  subtle  to  be  argued  about.  But  doubtless 
Pope  knew  what  he  was  about. 

Then  there  is  that  oft-quoted  line,  "Winter 
lingering  in  the  lap  of  Spring".  So  familiar  is  it 
that  almost  one  is  persuaded  of  its  accuracy. 
Vainly  have  I  hunted  to  verify  the  quotation. 
Is  it  not,  perhaps,  a  garbled  version  of  Gold- 
smith's line  in  The  Traveller  "But  winter  linger- 
ing chills  the  lap  of  May"? 

One  more  instance — and  I  cite  it  for  personal 
reasons.  Bishop  Berkeley,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
wrote  the  following  verse : 

"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way. 
The  first  four  acts  already  passed, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day — 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  his  last." 

When  comparatively  young  I  found  myself  on  a 
lecture  tour  with  a  graduate  of  a  well-known 
university,  of  whose  academic  training  I  stood 
in  some  awe.  We  delivered  addresses  in  the 
afternoon  on  agricultural  matters,  and  in  the 
evening  took  a  wider  range.     My  colleague  had 
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an  ambitious  subject  touching  on  the  history  of 
those  ethical  and  educational  forces  which  had 
led  to  the  transfer  of  power  from  Egypt  and 
Persia,  Greece  and  Rome,  to  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  lecture  left  something  to  be  desired,  but 
each  night  it  was  delivered  with  gusto,  and  in- 
variably he  wound  up  by  misquoting  Berkeley's 
first  line  thus — "Westward  the  star  of  empire 
takes  its  flight". 

On  the  fourth  night  I  rebelled,  and  asked  him 
whether  it  was  not  worth  while,  when  quoting  a 
classic,  to  quote  it  accurately.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent fellow — long  since  gathered  to  his  fathers — 
and  took  it  well.  I  pointed  out  that  "flight"  in 
the  first  line  obviously  didn't  rhyme  with  "day" 
in  the  third,  and,  moreover,  that  Berkeley  didn't 
say  anything  about  a  "star".  Valiantly  he  strug- 
gled to  get  it  right  next  evening,  but  the  other 
form  of  words  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind, 
and,  after  one  or  two  feeble  attempts,  he  apolo- 
gised to  me  for  going  back  to  his  own  familiar 
version.  And  so,  like  Saint  Anthony's  sermon 
to  the  fishes, 

"The  sermon  now  ended, 
The  fishes  descended, 
The  pikes  went  on  stealing, 
The  eels  went  on  eeling; 
Much  delighted  were  they 
But  preferred  the  old  way." 

There  is  also  some  good  reading  in  Mr.  Newton's 
book  on  that  memorable  character  in  fiction,  Jack 
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Jorrocks.  His  creator,  Robert  Smith  Surtees,  was 
an  impecunious  young  lawyer  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Ackerman  the  publisher,  started  The  New 
Sporting  Magazine.  How  well  I  remember  the 
delight  we  used  to  get  from  "Mr.  Sponge's  Sport- 
ing Tour".  Particularly,  I  recall  one  passage  in 
which  was  described  the  carousing  of  three  old 
hunting  gentlemen  who  were  wondering  what  the 
chances  were  for  the  next  day's  run.  In  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  all  of  them  slightly  the 
worse  for  wear,  one  of  them  was  asked  to  look 
out  of  the  window  and  see  what  the  weather 
promised.  By  mistake  he  opened  a  cupboard, 
and  shouted  lustily,  "Dark  as  hell,  and  smells 
of  cheese!" 

Very  sympathetically  does  our  author  write  of 
Mary  Webb.  She  was  a  difficult  person;  no  pub- 
lisher would  deal  with  her  twice,  and  practically 
every  book  was  a  failure.  Her  husband  was  a 
school  teacher  and  they  were  very  poor.  Coach- 
ing pupils  in  a  remote  hamlet  in  war  time  was  a 
precarious  business.    Then  her  husband  fell  ill. 

"It  occurred  to  Mary  that  she  might  add  a 
few  shillings  to  their  income  by  the  sale  of  flowers 
in  Shrewsbury  market,  nine  miles  away.  She 
walked  this  distance,  getting  up  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  pick  her  roses,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  fresh  when  she  reached  her  stall 
in  the  market.  And  after  she  had  disposed  of 
her  stock  she  had  a  nine-mile  walk  home.  I  know 
nothing  in  all  literary  history  more  touching 
than  this." 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Baldwin,  when 
he  was  Prime  Minister,  was  handed  by  his  secre- 
tary a  copy  of  Precious  Bane  to  read  on  the  train 
one  day.  When  he  returned,  he  wrote  the  author 
an  enthusiastic  letter  with  his  own  hand.  It  was 
Mr.  Baldwin  who  was  largely  responsible  for 
Mary  Webb's  favourable  introduction  to  the  read- 
ing public.  Alas,  it  came  too  late,  and  Mary 
Webb  died,  of  Graves'  disease,  on  October  8th, 
1927.  Sir  James  Barrie  referred  to  her  once  as 
"the  best  of  our  writers,  yet  no  one  buys  her 
books".  Some  of  them  are,  The  Golden  Arrow, 
Precious  Bane,  Gone  to  Earth,  The  House  in  Dormer 
Forest  and  Seven  for  a  Secret. 

When  giving  an  address  recently  on  "Litera- 
ture", I  suggested  that,  while  few  people  could 
form  a  large  library,  it  was  quite  possible  to 
obtain  a  liberal  culture  from  a  very  small  collection 
of  books,  if  well  selected  and  thoroughly  read. 
And  I  proceeded  to  give  a  list  of  my  "favourite" 
authors.  Every  book-lover  has  a  shelf  for  such 
books.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  I  should 
particularly  enjoy  Mr.  Newton's  chapter,  "On 
Forming  a  Library". 

It  seems  that  a  gentleman,  many  years  ago,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  giving  $50  a  year  as  a  prize  to  the 
student,  man  or  woman,  who,  during  the  college 
term  at  Swarthmore  College,  made  the  best  collec- 
tion of  books,  not  necessarily  a  large  collection,  but 
selected  with  discrimination,  and  the  student,  very 
properly,  was  required  to  pass  an  oral  examination 
upon  his  library.     The  donor  having  died,  Mr. 
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Newton  offered  to  continue  the  benefaction,  and 
to  provide  for  its  continuance  after  his  own  death. 
A  thoroughly  fine  thing  to  do.     He  observes: 

"God  forbid  that  I  should  say  a  word  against  a 
public  library,  but  nothing  will  take  the  place  of  a 
shelf  full  of  books  by  one's  own  chair.  Everyone's 
shelf  will  contain  different  books,  and  books  which 
give  joy  to  youth  may  not  delight  age,  but  the 
pleasure  of  reading  continues.  ...  In  an  estab- 
lished love  of  reading  there  is  a  policy  of  insurance 
guaranteeing  certain  happiness  till  death.  .  .  . 
While  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  many  books, 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  for,  as  Voltaire  said, 
'It  is  with  books  as  with  men — a  very  small 
number  play  a  very  great  part.'  " 

Many  of  us,  like  Mr.  Newton,  have  a  number  of 
favourite  books  reposing  on  the  shelves  near  the 
chair.  For  many  years  it  was  my  practice  on 
special  occasions,  such  as  visiting  a  new  place,  to 
commemorate  the  event  by  buying  a  much- 
wanted  book.  And  now  when  I  open  the  volume, 
and  note  the  date  in  the  blank  page,  and  see  when 
and  where  it  was  bought,  many  pleasant  memories 
are  evoked.  My  shelves  of  "favourites"  are  not 
extensive,  yet,  had  these  books  never  been  written, 
the  world  would  be  poorer  therefor.  Nor  shall  I 
apologise  for  commenting  on  them,  for  your  true 
book-lover  is  always  interested  in  other  men's 
books.  Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that,  if 
I  were  allowed  to  scan  the  volumes  which  my 
neighbour  often  turned  to,  I  could  give  a  fair  guess 
as  to  the  manner  of  man  he  was.  And  so  super- 
ficial are  our  contacts  with  our  fellow-mortals,  and 
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so  mistaken  our  judgments,  that  many  a  surprise 
would  be  in  store  for  us  if  we  saw  our  casual 
acquaintance  "off  duty",  and  revealing  his  real 
nature  with  his  book-companions. 

First  on  my  shelf  comes  a  battered  copy  of 
Boswell's  Johnson,  much  thumbed,  marked  from 
cover  to  cover  (an  excellent  practice — with  your 
"own"  books).  If  there  is  another  book  that 
contains  as  many  sane,  wise,  and  delightful  things, 
I  do  not  know  it. 

Next  is  Shakespeare,  in  one  volume,  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago  when 
migrating  to  Canada — an  unknown  country  to  me 
— I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  with  me 
many  small  treasures.  Among  them  was  a  set  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  an  old  edition  with  three 
plays  to  a  volume.  Alas,  we  were  shipwrecked, 
and,  with  many  other  treasures,  down  they  went 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  one  of  the  fourteen 
trunks  that  contained  all  our  lares  and  penates. 
Times  were  hard,  book-buying  was  a  serious 
business,  yet  even  a  small  house  without  a  Shake- 
speare was  unthinkable.  A  few  years  later  I 
found  myself  engaged  in  a  lecture  trip  through  rural 
Ontario,  on  the  magnificent  salary  of  two  dollars 
and  a  half  a  day,  with  expenses.  Expenses  included 
the  privilege  of  a  sleeping  berth  when  using  the 
train.  And  so,  with  a  mind  set  on  acquiring  a 
one-volume  Shakespeare,  I  sat  up  all  one  weary 
night  and  acquired  it  with  the  saved  money.  It 
stands  in  an  honourable  place  on  the  shelf,  much 
used,  much  prized. 
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Then  comes  a  copy  of  the  Essays  of  the  gentle 
EHa.  I  note  the  date  of  purchase  as  the  year  I 
was  married.  How  many  decades  that  was  ago  I 
do  not  divulge.  It  is  fit  that  next  on  the  shelf 
should  be  found  the  father  of  the  essay,  the  wise 
and  witty  Montaigne.  How  rich  a  storehouse  of 
good  things  is  here !  My  first  reading  of  the  great 
Frenchman's  work  was  in  the  Hazlitt  edition.  It 
was  "unexpurgated",  and  one  remembers  Emer- 
son's phrase,  how  this  most  human  and  frank 
of  philosophers  coupled  "a  Biblical  plainness  with 
a  most  uncanonical  levity".  It  is  fitting  that  a 
volume  of  Emerson's  complete  prose  works  should 
stand  next  in  line.  From  that  great  New  Eng- 
lander  I  have  drawn  much  of  inspiration  and  help 
through  the  long  years.  They  tell  us  he  is  out- 
moded in  these  swiftly-hurrying  and  turbulent 
days.  Yet  methinks  there  is  still  in  his  writings 
a  message,  bracing  and  salutary,  for  the  spirit. 

And  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  Concord  philosopher 
comes  the  little  book  by  the  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table,  genial  utterer  of  so  many  good  things. 
There  follow  a  few  poets,  Keats,  Byron,  Blake,  the 
mystic,  with  his  "Tyger,  Tyger,  burning  bright", 
and  the  later  poems  of  Thomas  Hardy  and  a  hand- 
some volume  of  Tennyson.  It  is  now  fifty  years 
since,  a  somewhat  callow  youth,  I  determined  to 
learn  something  of  the  mysteries  of  horticulture 
before  embarking  on  the  career  of  fruit-grower. 
Accordingly,  I  undertook  to  work  for  my  board  on 
the  farm  of  a  successful  horticulturist.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  I  gathered  that  my  services  had 
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been  satisfactory  and,  as  a  parting  solatium  and 
remembrance,  I  was  presented  with  this  copy  of 
Tennyson's  poems.  A  strong  feeling  that  I  had 
earned  it  is  therefore  partly  responsible  for  its 
place  on  my  shelf,  and  I  say  this  with  no  disrespect 
to  the  great  Poet  Laureate  who  put  so  much  of 
music  into  his  lovely  verse. 

One  slender  volume  of  poesy  is  given  a  place  of 
honour — again  from  sentiment.  It  is  Longfellow's 
Evangeline,  the  edition  of  1851,  bound  in  decorated 
yellow  boards,  and  with  many  of  Birket  Foster's 
beautiful  and  well-remembered  illustrations.  For 
this  was  a  book  often  pored  over  in  childhood,  and 
there,  on  the  blank  leaf,  in  faded  ink,  is  my 
mother's  maiden  name,  written  in  1852.  I  was 
but  a  boy  of  nine  when  she  vanished  from  my  life. 
Eheu!  fugaces  labuntur  annil 

Two  small  but  cherished  volumes  follow:  Cran- 
ford,  which  to  re-read  brings  from  me  smiles  and 
tears;  and  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Was  it  not  of 
Goldsmith's  famous  story  that  Mark  Twain  said 
"any  list  of  a  hundred  best  books  is  good  as  long 
as  it  doesn't  contain  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield? 
However,  Mark  made  a  jest  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  and  it  was  not  always  easy  to  tell 
when  he  was  jesting,  and  when  in  earnest. 

Next  on  the  shelf  comes  a  volume  of  Macaulay's 
Essays.  John  Morley  once  said  that,  "at  home 
and  in  the  colonies  the  Essays  are  on  every  shelf 
between  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  \  Not  exactly 
so  in  my  case.  One  recalls  Gladstone's  remark: 
"Macaulay's  knowledge  was  not  only  very  wide, 
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it  was  both  thoroughly  accurate  and  instantly 
ready".  The  accuracy  has  been  much  exploded  of 
recent  years,  yet  at  his  best  how  vigorous  and  pic- 
turesque a  style!  Again  and  again  one  turns  the 
pages,  often  in  admiration,  and  even  if  one  dis- 
agrees, is  it  not  good  to  extract  the  meat  from  an 
author  and  leave,  without  too  much  cavilling,  that 
which  is  non-nutritious? 

And  then,  neighbouring  Macaulay,  is  a  fine  foil, 
in  the  shape  of  good  old  Isaak  Walton.  A  gentle 
and  devout  philosopher,  he  lived  in  the  stormy 
days  when  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  were  cutting 
each  others'  throats,  and  is  one  of  those  authors 
whom  one  loves.  My  pity  is  extended  to  those 
who  cannot  find  a  quiet  pleasure  from  the  pages 
of  The  Compleat  Angler.  It  is  not  inappropriate 
that  Walton  should  come  between  Macaulay  and 
the  Bible  on  my  shelf,  for  his  serenity  and  charm 
provide  a  fine  antidote  to  the  asperities  of  the 
great  historian.  And  my  fancy  has  it  that  it 
would  please  old  Isaak  to  find  his  book  next  to  a 
volume  of  Holy  Writ,  from  which  he  so  often 
quoted.     My  volume  is  the  Authorized  Version. 

I  rather  gather  that  the  present  generation  is 
not  very  familiar  with  the  Bible.  Hearing  Lot's 
wife  referred  to,  one  of  the  bright  young  people  of 
our  day  remarked,  "And,  pray,  who  was  Lot?" 
But  neglect  of  this  great  book  is  a  pity.  I  speak 
not  now  of  its  religious  content  but  of  its  incal- 
culable value  to  those  who  would  know  something 
of  the  richness,  the  flexibility,  the  range,  of  our 
English  tongue.     The  language  had  been  marvel- 
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lously  expanded  and  enriched  during  the  Eliza- 
bethan era.  The  time  was  ripe,  and  when  those 
old  translators  had  finished  rendering  the  scriptures 
into  English  prose,  they  did  a  work  which  fixed 
for  centuries  to  come  an  incomparable  standard, 
and  bequeathed  to  their  countrymen  a  book  which 
has  been  a  well  of  English  undefiled,  drawn  from 
by  every  great  writer  down  to  our  own  day. 

It  is  urged  that  the  vital  force  of  a  great  truth 
loses  its  efficacy  when  expressed  in  the  familiar 
phrasing  of  an  earlier  age,  that  by  constant  repeti- 
tion the  words  no  longer  convey  the  fire,  the  signi- 
ficance, which  they  carried  at  the  time  they  were 
written,  and  that  to  give  the  meaning  of  the 
divine  message  it  is  necessary  to  depolarize  the 
sacred  text.  There  have  been  efforts  in  this 
direction,  and  one  of  the  notable  ones  was  Dr. 
James  Moffatt's  translation  of  the  Bible  into  a 
modernized  version.  Alas,  what  a  falling  off  was 
there!  If  Dr.  Moffatt's  language  brought  comfort 
to  the  modern  reader  as  a  more  vital  rendering  of 
religious  truth,  well  and  good;  it  is  certain  that 
much  of  the  marvellous  sweep  and  beauty  of  our 
English  language  is  lost. 

The  poems  of  Milton  may  well  stand  close  to 
the  Bible.  Was  he  not  aptly  called  "the  moral 
king  of  English  literature"?  Then  comes  The 
Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  ac- 
quired thirty-seven  years  ago.  Modern  because  so 
human,  he  speaks  to  the  universal  mind.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  with  Marcus,  as  with  so  many 
great  souls,  everything  depends  on  whether  you 
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love  him  or  not.  Unalterably  loyal  to  the  noblest 
hypothesis  of  life  he  knew,  his  Meditations  are 
entitled  to  a  place  on  any  book-lover's  shelf. 

And  the  rugged  sage  of  Chelsea,  Carlyle,  he, 
perforce,  is  placed  on  the  shelf  of  anyone  who, 
like  myself,  was  profoundly  influenced  in  early 
manhood  by  Sartor  Resartus. 

Other  ' 'favourites"  stand  gallantly  in  line; 
Plutarch's  Lives,  Cervantes'  immortal  Don  Quix- 
ote, Thoreau,  whose  Walden  and  Essays  have  so 
bracing  and  salty  a  quality,  crank  though  he  was. 
A  score  of  poets  fill  one  shelf,  on  whose  work  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  touch.  And  other  volumes 
of  which  I  will  not  speak.  One  however,  must 
be  mentioned,  to  wit,  a  Dictionary.  I  am  afraid — 
shall  I  say  ashamed? — to  say  how  often  that 
particular  volume  is  pulled  from  the  shelf.  It  is 
a  book  I  understand,  seldom  or  never  referred 
to  by  some  readers.  Indeed,  I  have  not  infre- 
quently had  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Such  is  the  small  list  of  my  ' 'favourites".  Yet, 
if  we  all  had  an  equally  small,  and,  if  quite  differ- 
ent, well-chosen  list,  and  if,  moreover,  v/e  thor- 
oughly read,  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  di- 
gested the  books,  we  should  not  be  badly  equipped 
for  the  journey  of  life,  and  should  perhaps  find 
more  happiness  on  the  road. 


AUDREY  ALEXANDRA  BROWN 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  sturdy 
Englishman  by  the  name  of  Brown,  from 
Gloucestershire,  crossed  the  seas  to  North  America, 
there  to  try  his  fortune.  His  wanderings  took 
him  along  the  trail  with  the  "forty-niners"  in  the 
historic  California  gold-rush.  Later,  when  gold 
was  discovered  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Fraser 
and  its  tributaries,  Brown  for  a  time  lived  in  the 
Cariboo  district,  and  seventy  years  ago  settled  in 
Nanaimo,  on  Vancouver  Island,  some  ninety  miles 
north  of  Victoria.  The  old  pioneer  lived  to  a 
great  age,  leaving  a  large  family,  amongst  them 
a  son,  Joseph  Miller  Brown. 

In  due  time  the  son  married  an  English  girl, 
born  in  London.  He  started  a  business  as  watch- 
maker in  a  modest  way,  and  still  carries  it  on. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Audrey  Alexandra, 
was  the  fifth  child  of  Joseph  Miller  Brown's 
family  of  eight.  She  was  born  in  October,  1904, 
in  a  house  near  the  No.  1  shaft  of  the  coal  mine. 
Nanaimo  is  a  coal-mining  town  and  also  a  port, 
and  usually  we  do  not  associate  beauty  with  such 
places.  But  beautiful  it  is.  There  is  a  fine  har- 
bour shut  in  by  three  wooded  islands.  Across 
the  Strait  of  Georgia  are  the  lovely  outlines  of 
the  Coast  mountains,  and  far  across  the  waters, 
on  the  Mainland,  the  thriving  city  of  Vancouver 
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pursues  its  busy  life.  As  a  child  Audrey  was 
wont  to  go  across  the  harbour  to  the  guarding 
islands  in  her  older  brother's  small  motor-boat 
and  early  learned  to  love  the  sea.  It  is  a  love 
which  has  never  left  her,  and,  indeed,  Nanaimo 
and  its  surroundings  have  ever  had  a  fascination 
for  her,  and,  perhaps  for  others  who  call  it  their 
native  place. 

Two  years  and  a  half  ago  I  commented  briefly 
on  a  slender  volume  of  poems  which  had  come 
into  my  hands,  entitled,  A  Dryad  in  Nanaimo, 
by,  to  me,  an  unknown  author.  The  longest 
poem  in  the  little  book  was  called  "Laodamia". 
It  dealt  with  the  old  Trojan  theme  familiar  to 
many  readers,  who  will  recall  the  story  of  the 
death  of  Laodamia's  husband  when  he  stepped 
on  the  Trojan  shore.  It  is  a  theme  which  has 
been  dealt  with  by  many  poets,  amongst  them 
Wordsworth,  whose  poem,  of  twenty-eight  stan- 
zas, will  not  be  regarded  as  reaching  the  heights 
which  his  genius  touched  in  some  of  his  other 
work. 

In  writing  at  that  time  of  this  young  and 
unknown  Canadian  poet's  work  I  ventured  to 
say — "Audrey  Brown's  Xaodamia'  will,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  be  a  permanent  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  our  day.  It  is  a  noble  theme  treated 
nobly.  Not  a  stanza  that  is  not  full  of  music 
and  beauty,  and  line  after  line  with  a  strangely 
haunting  charm.  I  hope  I  am  not  extravagant 
when  I  suggest  that  this  beautiful  poem  would 
not  have  been  unworthy  of  the  author  of   the 
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Faerie  Queene,  or  of  that  ill-fated  singer  whose 
genius  gave  us  Hyperion,  and  the  Ode  to  a 
Nightingale. ' ' 

These  were  bold  words,  yet  I  have  seen  no 
reason  to  retract  them.  The  poem  consisted  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty-one  six-line  stanzas,  and 
the  sustained  beauty  and  continuity  of  the  narra- 
tive left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  extraordinary 
thing  was  that  Audrey  Brown  wrote  the  six  last 
stanzas  first,  and  then  gradually  built  up  the 
whole  story.  Moreover,  the  writer  was  bedridden 
at  the  time,  taking  ten  months  to  complete  the 
whole  poem,  keeping  the  manuscript  under  her 
pillow,  and  adding  to  it  from  time  to  time  when 
she  felt  well  enough  to  work. 

A  Dryad  in  Nanaimo  is  long  out  of  print  and 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  copies 
will  do  well  to  preserve  them.  Professor  Pelham 
Edgar,  who  wrote  a  short  Preface  to  the  slender 
volume,  observed:  "Even  the  ultra-modernist 
must  refrain  from  laying  violent  hands  on  "Lao- 
damia".  If  they  think  to  disparage  it  by  calling 
it  Keatsian  they  are  using  a  proud  epithet  that 
vindicates  itself  by  its  vitality.  It  is,  however, 
only  remotely  Keatsian,  and  it  is  nearer  the  truth 
to  call  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  decorative 
narrative  poems  that  has  come  out  of  America." 

The  poem  made  so  strong  an  impression  on 
my  mind  at  the  time  that  I  wrote  the  author  at 
some  length.  It  was  the  start  of  a  pleasant 
correspondence  which  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  time.     She  has  published  nothing  since 
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A  Dryad  in  Nanaimo,  save  a  beautiful  poem  of 
some  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  lines,  called 
The  Mermaid,  which  appeared  in  the  Dalhonsie 
Quarterly  Review.  She  has,  however,  sent  several 
other  poems  in  manuscript  to  me,  and  has  given 
me  much  information  about  herself,  her  early  life, 
her  methods  of  work,  and  so  on.  Here  is  a  voice 
from  our  Far  West,  which  deserves  to  be 
listened  to. 

That,  in  a  new  country,  achievements  along 
material  and  practical  lines  should  be  the  chief 
theme  in  a  recital  of  national  accomplishments  is 
perhaps  not  unnatural.  Yet  there  are  other  things 
we  might  well  ponder,  other  achievements  which 
might  well  arouse  national  pride,  for  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone.  Thus,  when  war  broke 
on  an  astonished  world  in  1914,  it  had  been  de- 
cided, shortly  before,  to  establish  an  Astro-physical 
Observatory  near  Victoria.  Just  before  the  Ger- 
mans entered  Antwerp,  the  huge  seventy-two-inch 
mirror  for  the  telescope  had  been  cast,  and  safely 
removed  from  the  city.  Astronomical  research 
had  no  immediate  practical  bearings,  and  there 
were  those  who  thought  further  expenditure  of 
money  for  such  a  project  might  well  cease.  Other 
counsels  prevailed,  and  in  the  course  of  time  Dr. 
Plasket  brought  world-wide  renown  to  himself 
and  the  Dominion  by  the  scientific  research  work 
accomplished  in  that  great  Observatory. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  world  of  Literature.  It  will 
not  be  said  that  fine  work  done  by  Canadians  in 
that  great  sphere  is  a  negligible  thing.     In  that 
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most  thought-provoking  essay  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle's,  "The  Hero  as  Poet",  we  have  a  word  much 
to  the  point.  If,  he  says,  we  were  asked,  "Will 
you  give  up  your  Indian  Empire  or  your  Shakes- 
peare, you  English?  Really  it  were  a  grave  ques- 
tion. Official  persons  would  answer  doubtless  in 
official  language;  but  we,  for  our  part,  should  not 
we  be  forced  to  answer:  Indian  Empire,  or  no 
Indian  Empire,  we  cannot  do  without  Shakes- 
peare! Indian  Empire  will  go,  at  any  rate  some 
day;  but  this  Shakespeare  does  not  go,  he  lasts 
forever  with  us;  we  cannot  give  up  our 
Shakespeare!" 

In  the  great  domain  of  Literature,  that  most 
difficult  of  all  the  arts,  Poetry,  has  an  honoured, 
a  special  place.  It  has  been  c:J.i  with  truth  that 
the  highways  of  literature  are  spread  over  with 
the  shells  of  dead  novels,  but  write  a  volume  of 
poems,  and  no  matter  if  they  are  all  bad  but 
one,  if  that  one  is  very  good  ;t  will  carry  your 
name  down  to  posterity  like  tu^  ring  of  Thotmes, 
like  the  coin  of  Alexander.  For  here  is  the  highest 
expression  of  the  human  spirit,  and  its  appeal  is 
universal.  All  hearts  are  touched  to  a  new  sense 
of  beauty  and  truth. 

The  poems  of  this  young  Canadian  author, 
Audrey  Alexander  Brown,  are  known  to  com- 
paratively few  people.  Keats  once  said:  "If 
poetry  comes  not  as  naturally  as  the  leaves  to  a 
tree  it  had  better  not  come  at  all."  He  certainly 
did  not  mean  "easily"  when  L~  said  "naturally". 
There   is   the   heat   of   composition,    but   always, 
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even  in  his  own  case,  there  was  the  second  thought, 
the  search  for  the  absolutely  fit  word  or  phrase 
which  would  fix  in  finer  form  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment.  The  mind  of  the  true  poet  is  crowded 
with  imagery,  but  Keats  speaks  of  "the  innu- 
merable compositions  and  decompositions  which 
take  place  between  the  intellect  and  its  thousand 
materials  before  it  arrives  at  that  trembling,  deli- 
cate and  snail-horn  perception  of  beauty". 

This  phrase  is  suggestive  as  one  dwells  on  the 
poetry  of  Audrey  Brown.  It  would  be  possible, 
doubtless,  for  a  very  critical  mind  to  point  out 
scattered  flaws  in  her  work.  But,  if  discovered, 
they  would  be  but  minor  defects  of  technique  in 
her  art.  And  the  fineness  of  that  art  remains. 
There  is  here  a  magic  witchery  of  words,  a  loveli- 
ness of  colouring  and  imagination.  And,  as  one 
surveys  the  background  of  her  life,  her  disabilities, 
the  lack  of  intellectual  contacts,  the  more  amazing 
does  the  result  seem.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be 
a  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  truth  of  that  old 
saying:  Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit. 

To  those  who  complain  that  a  lack  of  educa- 
tional advantages  has  prevented  them  from  doing 
something  notable  with  their  lives,  what  a  chal- 
lenge is  the  history  of  this  young  girl!  The 
mother  taught  her  children  to  read  and  write, 
and  grounded  them  in  arithmetic  before  school 
days  came.  When  eight  years  old  the  little 
Audrey  was  sent  to  a  convent,  where  she  stayed 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  Then  came  the  public 
school  in  Nanaimo,  which  she  left  when  twelve 
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years  old,  thenceforth  to  form  her  own  ideas  of 
this  bewildering  universe,  and  her  part  and  lot 
therein. 

She  does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  her  teachers,  nor  do  I  detect  any 
strong  shaping  influence  from  that  source,  though 
one  or  two  of  them  saw  signs  of  promise  in  the 
small  pupil.  As  a  young  child  she  appears  to 
have  had  little  admiration  for  poetry  and  her 
interest  therein  was  only  finally  aroused  when 
the  class  was  given  for  study  and  recitation 
Tennyson's  "Bugle  Song",  from  the  Princess. 
A  reader  she  always  was,  and  quite  early  had 
gathered  together  a  store  of  some  eighty  volumes, 
chiefly  children's  books. 

After  reading  "Laodamia",  the  "Wood  of 
Circe",  and  one  or  two  of  her  other  poems  with 
classical  themes,  I  wondered  where  Audrey  Brown 
gathered  the  knowledge  which  enabled  her  to 
seize  so  admirably  the  Greek  spirit,  the  Greek 
atmosphere,  which  she  so  marvellously  repro- 
duces in  her  work.  In  answer  to  my  question, 
how  astonished,  therefore,  I  was  when  she  told 
me:  "About  my  classical  reading — when  I  was 
eight  my  mother  gave  me  Hawthorne's  Wonder- 
Book  and  Tanglewood  Tales.  I  also  had  a  little 
abridged  book  after  the  style  of  Kingsley's  Tales 
of  the  Gods  and  Heroes,  and,  as  a  very  small  child, 
I  occasionally  read  a  book  belonging  to  my  eldest 
brother,  called  Stories  from  Virgil.  I  think  I  got 
most  of  my  knowledge  of  the  subject  out  of  the 
back  of   the  dictionary,   those  alphabetical  lists 
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giving  the  story  of  each  person  in  about  two 
dozen  words."    Mirabile  dictul 

But  the  young  Audrey  was  a  born  reader.  On 
her  tenth  birthday  she  was  given  The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii,  and  devoured  it  eagerly.  Dickens 
was  read,  but  put  aside  for  a  few  years,  when 
her  love  for  that  great  author  developed,  and 
she  read,  and  re-read,  all  his  novels,  remarking 
that  Bleak  House  was  her  favourite.  Scott  formed 
part  of  the  bill  of  fare,  but  with  Thackeray  she 
made  little  headway,  though  admitting  a  liking 
for  Esmond.  In  her  very  early  "teens"  she  lighted 
on  two  huge  volumes  of  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia 
of  English  Literature,  which  she  read  from  cover 
to  cover,  and,  one  can  imagine,  with  profit.  When 
she  was  sixteen  the  public  library  was  established. 
Here  she  obtained  the  works  of  Jane  Austen, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  George  Eliot,  and  innumerable 
other  books,  for  she  took  out,  and  read,  ten 
volumes  every  week. 

Of  those  early  days  in  the  public  school  she  says : 
"I  got  on  well  enough.  The  subjects  in  which  I 
did  best  were  always  spelling,  composition  and 
grammar;  I  loved  writing  compositions,  though 
our  themes  were  generally  a  rehash  of  the  previous 
history  lesson.  From  my  very  earliest  childhood 
my  hobby  had  been  the  collecting  of  words.  As 
a  boy  with  a  pocketful  of  marbles  may  take  them 
out  one  by  one  to  admire  their  size  and  colour, 
so  I  used  to  repeat  to  myself  favourite  words,  for 
the  sake  of  feeling  their  beauty  upon  my  tongue. 
I  have  a  little  of  that  weakness  still!" 
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Here  we  see  the  origin  of  that  extraordinary 
felicity  of  phrase  which  is  so  striking  in  Audrey 
Brown's  poetic  work.  I  know  of  no  one,  save 
Francis  Thompson  and  Keats,  who  has  such  power 
in  selecting  the  "fit"  word,  often  so  musical  and 
so  haunting  in  its  beauty.  To  illustrate,  I  cite 
two  stanzas  of  an  unpublished  poem,  "The  Wood 
of  Circe".  Many  readers  will  recall  the  story  of 
the  marvellously  beautiful  sorceress  who  mur- 
dered her  husband,  was  banished  to  a  far-off 
island,  and  whose  potions  had  power  to  change 
her  victims  into  any  form  she  pleased.  Ulysses 
alone,  fortified  by  a  herb  which  had  been  given  to 
him  by  Mercury,  withstood  her  enchantments. 

"Deep  in  the  midmost  of  the  darkling  wood 
Rises  her  palace,  wrought  of  gleaming  stone; 
The  sun  hath  never  looked  upon  her  house, 
So  close,  so  thick  its  roof  is  overgrown 
With  tangled  twigs  of  cedar,  hemlock  boughs, 
And  sycamores  in  bud ; 
Thither  may  no  man  venture ;  but  he  sees 
A  little  plume  of  smoke,  opal  and  grey, 
Climb  from  the  brooding  coppice  night  and  day 
And  poise,  and  spread,  and  melt  above  the  trees. 

"Here  when  the  moon  is  full  she  walks  alone 
By  night  to  pluck  the  mottled  adder- tongue, 
The  nightshade,  and  the  dark-belled  briony — 
Moving  the  solitary  boughs  among 
Like  April  lost  in  Winter ;  eerily 
The  nightingale  makes  moan, 
And  strange  enchantments  wake  the  solitude — 
Sometimes  the  sound  of  bells  far  off — the  thin 
Aching  crescendo  of  a  violin 
Muted,  and  wailing  laughter  in  the  wood." 
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If  I  say  this  poem  is  flawless  in  its  loveliness, 
some  hyper-critic  may  tell  me  that  violins  were 
not  in  existence  in  that  far-off  age,  and  murmur 
"an  anachronism".  I  shall  cheerfully  condone  a 
poetic  licence  which  gives  me  so  beautiful  and 
apt  a  phrase.  Or  he  might  urge  that  nightingales 
do  not  "moan".  I  do  not  suppose  Audrey  Brown 
ever  heard  a  nightingale.  Ofttimes  have  I  listened 
to  this  noblest  of  singers,  yet,  with  the  flood  of 
joy  he  pours  forth,  there  are  sometimes  mingled 
other  notes,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that, 
in  his  great  Ode,  Keats  says : 

'  'Adieu !  Adieu !  Thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  still  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hillside;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep. 
In  the  next  valley-glades." 

The  strongest  influence  in  Audrey  Brown's  life 
has  been  her  love  for  a  brother,  ten  years  older 
than  herself,  a  love  mingled  with  a  fine  admiration 
for  his  character.  That  brother  enlisted  with  the 
First  Contingent,  was  taken  prisoner  early  in  the 
war,  and  died  in  a  German  hospital.  In  the 
volume  of  poems,  A  Dryad  in  Nanaimo,  was  one 
called  "The  Browns".  Here  she  sings  the  praises 
of  all  those  obscure  Browns,  from  the  time  of 
Harold  Hardrada  down  to  our  day,  who,  un- 
chronicled  and  unsung,  died  for  their  fatherland. 
A  fine  and  stirring  poem  it  is.  In  two  of  the 
verses  there  is  a  poignant  reference  to  the  brother 
who  died : 
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"There  was  a  Brown  in  Flanders,  whose  blue 

Canadian  eyes 
Beheld  but  once  the  gallant  cliffs,  the  gates  of 

England,  rise; 
Once,  only  once,  he  heard  the  lark  above  the 

shimmering  wheat, 
And  once  he  saw  the  mellow  spires  adown  an 

Oxford  street. 

"Ah,  youth  is  sweet  upon  the  lips! — the  wine  of 

life  is  good; 
He  poured  that  wine  with  steadfast  hands  one 

day  in  Ypres  wood. 
Let  it  forget  him  if  it  may,  the  land  that  gave 

him  birth — 
There  is  a  glory  where  he  lies  in  green  though 

alien  earth." 


No  longer  a  child,  one  feels  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  fine  frankness  and  simplicity  of  the 
child  still  persisting  in  Audrey  Brown,  perhaps 
always  will  persist!  I  do  not  believe  that  those 
things,  which  in  youth  she  saw  "apparell'd  in 
celestial  light"  will  ever  fade  into  the  light  of 
common  day.  I  asked  her  once  a  personal  ques- 
tion, and  with  a  nice  humour  she  wrote:  "Blue 
eyes,  dark  brown  hair — rather  curly — and  a  dim- 
ple in  the  left  cheek.  The  eyes  are  very  near- 
sighted and  the  hair  is  getting  to  have  a  great 
many  white  threads  in  it,  but  the  dimple  is  still 
practically  as  good  as  new." 

I  am  quite  sure  that  Audrey  Brown  would  be 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  parade  physical 
infirmities  as  a  ground  for  sympathy.    Like  many 
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of  those  who  have  achieved  high  distinction  in 
literature,  she,  also,  has  fought  the  demon  of 
ill-health.  Rheumatism  and  arthritis  have  dogged 
her.  "It  is  now  nearly  seven  years  since  I  could 
go  without  crutches,  and  five  since  I  could  stand. 
I  would  like  to  scrub  floors  for  a  living,  I  am  so 
tired  of  sitting  down."  But  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine  that  there  is  any  note  of 
querulousness  or  repining  here.  She  and  her 
people  have  known  in  recent  years  what  hard 
times  are  like.  Yet  she  writes:  "I  have  told  you 
the  foregoing  not  by  way  of  complaint.  Being 
on  short  commons,  like  being  in  pain,  is  good 
spiritual  discipline;  I  am  grateful  for  both.  But 
a  little  alleviation  of  both,  if  one  can  compass  it, 
is  also  something  to  be  thankful  for." 

Indeed,  in  this  child  of  affliction  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  optimist,  and  something  of  the  realist. 
She  declares  that  she  will  yet  walk,  and  remarks, 
"I  am  not  a  recluse,  either  by  nature  or  habit". 
Refuting  the  statements  of  those  who  have  spoken 
of  her  as  a  hopeless  invalid,  living  in  a  dream- 
world of  her  own,  she  observes,  "I  should  not 
think  it  safe  or  wise  to  do  so.  Dreams  play  only 
the  part  in  my  life  that  illustrations  play  in  a 
story-book.  If  it  were  otherwise,  how  brief  a 
time  it  might  be  before  I  would  begin  to  blur  the 
line  between  imagination  and  reality!  Living  in 
dreams  is  a  mental  feeding  on  husks  which  sooner 
or  later  produces  indigestion,  or  something  worse." 

What  a  heartening  philosophy  of  life  there  is  in 
her  words: 
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"But  I  think  I  never  could  have  endured  these 
last  seven  years  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  very 
old-fashioned  religious  training.  Faith  is  like  wings 
to  carry  you  over  the  rough  parts  of  the  road; 
and,  when  you  haven't  legs,  you  do  need  wings! 
I  am  glad  of  everything  that  has  ever  happened 
to  me,  good  or  ill.  Happiness  lies  not  in  what 
we  have  but  in  the  use  we  make  of  what  we 
have;  at  least,  so  I  have  found  it." 

As  to  Audrey  Brown's  methods  of  work,  I  have 
said  that  it  took  her  ten  months  to  write  "Lao- 
damia".  On  the  other  hand  she  wrote  "The 
Mermaid"  in  two  days.  A  single  phrase  which 
came  into  her  mind  one  day  was  the  inspiration  of 
"The  Wood  of  Circe",  and  it  is  well-nigh  incredible 
that  she  commenced  this  lovely  poem  one  after- 
noon and  finished  it  the  next  morning.  When  she 
was  nineteen  she  sold  a  short  poem — for  the  first 
time — and  almost  by  accident.  She  had  sent  it 
to  a  magazine  and  rejection  followed.  But  the 
critic  who  saw  it  sent  it  subsequently  to  the 
Christian  Guardian  and  obtained  three  dollars  and 
a  quarter  for  it,  deducting  seventy-five  cents  for 
his  commission.  Ah,  well,  Milton  only  got  five 
pounds  for  Paradise  Lost. 

Writing  to  me  lately,  she  observed : 

"  I  have  seen  reviews  which  declared  that  my 
work  showed  the  influence  of  Keats,  Shelley  and 
even  Wordsworth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never 
saw  a  copy  of  Keats  until  I  was  twenty-two,  and 
it  was  a  borrowed  copy  then.  Shelley,  I  knew 
nothing  of  until  1929,  and  I  never  cared  enough 
for  Wordsworth's  work  to  read  it  from  choice. 
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The  only  poet  I  can  claim  to  know  fairly  well  is 
Tennyson.  My  special  interest  has  always  been 
in  English  history.' ' 

Strange,  indeed,  that  from  these  surroundings, 
and  with  a  life  containing  so  little  of  the  spectacu- 
lar or  eventful,  should  come  a  singer  with  such 
music  and  beauty  in  her  heart,  and  on  her  lips. 
She  has  known  the  res  angusta  domi.  Neither 
financial  rewards  nor  full  recognition  in  other 
ways  have  come  into  her  life.  Very  simply  she 
remarks : 

"I  have  lived  the  quietest  of  lives,  though  hardly 
from  choice — and  all  of  it  in  Nanaimo.  Until  I 
was  twenty-five  I  had  never  spent  a  night  off 
Vancouver  Island  in  my  life,  and  had  only  visited 
the  Mainland  three  times,  twice  as  a  child;  I  am 
like  the  'happy  nation',  I  have  no  history,  except 
the  date  of  my  birth  and  the  fact  that  I  haven't 
yet  died." 

In  pondering  the  work  of  Audrey  Brown  I  re- 
called what  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot,  author  of  The  Waste 
Land,  and  one  of  the  ablest  critics  among  our 
modern  poets,  said,  in  discussing  Coleridge's  theory 
of  Fancy  and  Imagination: 

"I  should  say  that  the  mind  of  any  poet  would 
be  magnetized  in  its  own  way,  to  select  auto- 
matically in  his  reading  the  material — an  image, 
a  phrase,  a  word — which  may  be  of  use  to  him 
later.  And  this  selection  probably  runs  through 
the  whole  of  his  sensitive  life.  There  might  be  an 
experience  of  a  child  of  ten,  peering  through  sea- 
water  in  a  rock-pool,  and  finding  a  sea  anemone 
for  the  first  time;  the  simple  experience  might  lie 
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dormant  in  the  mind  for  twenty  years,  and  re- 
appear transformed  in  some  verse — context 
charged  with  great  imaginative  pressure." 

The  words,  applicable  in  the  case  of  most  poets, 
seem  specially  to  fit  a  case  such  as  Audrey  Alex- 
andra Brown's.  Her  lot  has  been  such  that  she 
has  lacked  the  stimulation  which  comes  from  those 
intellectual  contacts  and  discussions  that 
strengthen  artistic  impulses  and  forms  of  expres- 
sion. Even  her  reading  has  been  less  wide  in 
its  range  than  that  which  has  been  possible  to 
more  fortunate  singers. 

Lord  Oxford,  addressing  the  Classical  Society 
once  on  ' 'Style  in  Poetry",  observed:  "It  is  both 
a  vesture  and  a  vehicle;  incommunicable,  almost 
indefinable,  never  mistakable."  It  was  a  happy 
definition.  This  so  little-known  poet  of  our  own 
land  has  made  of  her  poetry  both  a  vesture  and  a 
vehicle.  There  is  nothing  here  of  that  obscurity, 
that  lack  of  intelligibility,  which  mars  the  work 
of  many  of  our  modern  bards,  and,  always,  there 
is  loveliness. 

It  is  customary  for  men  to  praise  the  dead,  to 
laud  those  who  in  life  would  have  welcomed  en- 
couragement, welcomed  the  praises  which  are  be- 
stowed when  no  longer  they  have  ears  to  hearken. 
Is  it  not  well,  sometimes,  to  praise  the  living? 


CHRISTMAS  THOUGHTS 

AT  CHRISTMAS  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
one  who,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word, 
brought  health  to  a  sick  world.  It  is  a  common 
and  oft-repeated  saying  that  we  do  not  value 
health  until  we  lose  it.  An  old  Roman  writer, 
who  was  born  shortly  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
observed:  "A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  a 
thing  to  be  prayed  for".  The  Founder  of  Christi- 
anity rejoiced  in  healing  sickness  of  the  body, 
even  though  his  greater  ministrations  were  to 
those  whose  minds  and  souls  were  diseased. 
How  blandly  we  ignore  in  our  everyday  life  the 
blessings  of  health ! 

We  think  little,  and,  indeed,  know  little,  of  that 
mystery  of  a  million  cells,  whirling  and  pulsating, 
the  clash  of  atoms,  the  metabolism  of  growth, 
the  intricate  and  delicate  balance  of  nerve  and 
sinew,  systole  and  diastole,  the  obscure  rhythm  of 
a  hundred  processes  of  physical  strife  and  change. 
But  when  that  bodily  rhythm  is  disturbed  there 
is  an  instant  awareness  of  a  disordered  universe. 
That  mysterious  "I",  which  we  call  the  mind  of 
man,  reacts  to  the  discord;  the  harmony  of  life 
is  gone. 

But  we  are  invigorated  by  the  spectacle  of 
those  brave  souls  who,  undaunted  by  physical  ills, 
carry  on  their  appointed  tasks.     One  thinks  of 
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Spinoza,  an  invalid  at  forty;  of  John  Locke,  who 
at  thirty-five  found  his  great  work  impeded  by 
lung  disease;  of  the  mighty  Kant,  frail,  "a  parched 
anatomy  of  a  man",  as  Carlyle  dubbed  him;  of 
Carlyle  himself,  toiling  day  and  night  under  the 
disability  of  a  stomach  sadly  out  of  rhythm;  of 
Olive  Schreiner,  a  constant  sufferer  from  that 
torturing  disease,  asthma.  The  numbers  could, 
indeed,  be  indefinitely  multiplied  of  those  whose 
indomitable  courage  has  refused  to  be  conquered 
by  physical  infirmity. 

And  one,  especially,  I  do  not  forget  at  this 
time,  because  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  met 
death  so  valiantly  in  far-off  Samoa,  wrote  a 
Christmas  Sermon  full  of  brave  words.  It  occurs 
in  his  Across  the  Plains.    Wise  and  helpful  it  is. 

"There  is  no  cutting  of  the  Gordian  knots  of 
life;  each  must  be  smilingly  unravelled.  To  be 
honest,  to  be  kind,  to  earn  a  little  and  to  spend  a 
little  less,  to  make  upon  the  whole  a  family 
happier  for  his  presence,  to  renounce  when  that 
shall  be  necessary,  and  not  to  be  embittered,  to 
keep  a  few  friends,  but  these  without  capitulation; 
above  all,  on  the  same  grim  condition,  to  keep 
friends  with  himself — here  is  a  task  for  all  that  a 
man  has  of  fortitude  and  delicacy." 

And  we  can  be  assured  that,  frail  and  broken 
though  he  was,  Christmas  brought  a  measure  of 
happiness  in  its  train  to  the  man  exiled  so  long 
from  his  beloved  Scotland,  and  that  Christmas 
letters,  written  and  received,  still  carried  their 
freight  of  joy  and  goodwill.    The  constant  pressure 
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of  life  must  needs  make  for  a  certain  severance  of 
communication  between  those  who  have  wandered 
far  from  old  friends  and  old  habitations.  But 
how  cheaply,  and  with  what  little  effort,  we  can, 
at  least  at  Yuletide,  send  a  word  of  salutation  to 
those  with  whom  we  were  wont  to  foregather  in 
the  past.  Most  of  us  like  getting  letters  better 
than  we  do  the  writing  of  them.  Stir  your  sluggish 
soul  and  remember  that  it  is  better  to  give  than 
to  receive. 

Merriment,  joy,  laughter,  and  all  the  varying 
emotions  have  their  place  at  Christmas,  even  now 
when  the  world  is  sadly  out  of  joint.  There  is,  in 
truth,  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  mankind  at  this 
special  season.  To  those  of  us  who  have  travelled 
far  on  the  road  of  life  there  naturally  comes  a 
certain  evoking  of  the  memories  of  past  Christ- 
mases,  and  those  memories  are  not  without  happi- 
ness. But  the  children  are  always  with  us,  and 
it  is  well  that  we  should,  at  this  time,  all  have  a 
re-birth  of  the  spirit,  and  recapture  something  of 
that  divine  impulse  of  childhood,  something  of  its 
joy  and  innocence.  And  if  Christmas  trees  no 
longer  appear  in  our  own  homes,  let  us  still  share 
something  of  the  joy  that  fills  the  hearts  of  the 
young  as  they  dance  round  them  in  other  homes. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  a  pleasant  practice,  that 
of  putting  lighted  Christmas  trees  on  the  ver- 
andahs of  our  houses.  The  passer-by  senses  there- 
by something  of  the  happy  unity  of  spirit  which 
should  be  the  dominant  note  at  this  season.  We 
are  told  that  the  Christmas  tree  came  from  Egypt, 
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via  Germany  (where  they  certainly  need  the 
Christmas  spirit  in  these  troublous  times).  Luther 
valued  the  symbol  and  made  it  the  focal  point  of 
a  Christmas  celebration.  And  it  has  further  been 
said  that  the  Prince  Consort  took  the  idea  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  there  the  first  Christmas  tree  was 
seen  in  the  great  hall  of  Windsor  Castle  in  1841. 
Whether,  in  these  days  of  stress,  with  a  taxation 
which  would  have  staggered  the  imagination  of 
Englishmen  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  merriment 
has  somewhat  gone  out  of  the  English  Christmas 
I  know  not;  not  altogether,  it  is  certain. 

Emerson  remarked  once  of  the  English  that 
"Good  feeding  is  a  chief  point  of  national  pride 
among  the  vulgar,  and  in  their  caricatures  the 
Frenchman  is  a  poor  starved  body."  They  are 
good  eaters  and  good  drinkers,  they  have  warm 
hearts,  though  they  don't  wear  them  on  their 
sleeves.  There  is  a  fine  continuity  in  their  racial 
life,  and  the  ancient  customs  and  traditions  are 
still  alive.  When  Christmas  Carols  are  no  longer 
sung,  when  the  English  Christmas  tree  is  no 
longer  surrounded  by  happy  children,  when  plum- 
puddings  and  mince-pies  no  longer  grace  the 
Christmas  table,  then,  indeed,  I  shall  mournfully 
say,  "Ichabod;  thy  glory,  England,  has  departed." 
But  that  day  is  not  yet. 

For  Charles  Dickens  has  been  claimed  the 
honour  of  giving  the  real  Christmas  spirit  to  the 
whole  of  the  English-speaking  world,  in  his  un- 
forgettable A  Christmas  Carol.  "Business",  says 
the  Ghost,  wringing  his  hands,  "Mankind  is  my 
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business.  The  common  welfare  is  my  business; 
charity,  mercy,  forbearance,  and  benevolence  are, 
all,  my  business."  And  we  know  what  the  result 
was  on  Scrooge.  And  if  we  don't,  then  ought  we 
at  once  to  read  again  that  great  story.  It  is 
natural  that,  as  the  years  pass,  we  should  lose 
something  of  the  carefree  gaiety  of  childhood, 
and  that  Christmas  itself  should  not  be  quite  so 
1  'merry"  a  season,  though  a  happy  one  it  can  be. 

Joy,  happy  laughter,  a  fine  generosity  of  heart, 
must  mark  our  Christmas.  But,  also,  there  should 
be  some  fresh  emancipation  of  the  spirit,  some 
conscious,  or  half -conscious  realization  of  the  inner 
meaning  of  a  day  that,  down  through  the  long 
centuries,  has  found  celebrants  in  all  quarters  of 
the  habitable  earth.  Never  in  our  time  has  there 
been  so  confusing,  so  restless,  so  anxious  a  world 
as  there  is  at  this  day.  In  things  material  a  sense 
of  futility,  and  vain  gropings  for  some  way  out  of 
distress.  In  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit  an 
equal  groping  in  the  dark. 

And  yet  there  are  comforting  assurances.  Never 
was  there  so  wide  and  full  a  recognition  of  man's 
duty  to  help  the  under-dog.  Never  so  enlightened 
a  public  conscience  in  respect  of  the  unhappiness 
and  misery  of  our  fellow-beings,  and  never,  I  am 
convinced,  so  earnest  a  desire  to  alleviate  those 
miseries.  And,  in  things  not  material,  there  are 
many  signs  of  a  wider  vision  and  a  larger  hope. 
Old  values  may  have  shifted  and  changed  but 
faith  has  not  departed  from  the  sons  of  men. 
The  greatest  students  of  science  are  recognizing 
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that  the  vast  scheme  of  physics  is  but  a  partial 
aspect  of  something  wider. 

"Man  himself",  says  one  eminent  scientist, 
*  'demands  interpretation — crowned  with  glory  and 
honour,  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature,  yet 
a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind;  sending  tendrils  to 
the  stars,  annihilating  distance,  making  the  elec- 
tromagnetic waves  his  servants,  knocking  pieces 
out  of  an  atom,  winnowing  bread  out  of  the  thin 
air,  conquering  disease  and  controlling  life,  yet 
with  it  all,  filled  full  of  a  divine  discontent."  And 
the  adjective  is  well  used,  for  to  be  contented,  to 
be  satisfied,  means  stagnation.  Each  mystery 
explained  means  another  to  explore  and  fathom. 
And  the  explorations  will  still  leave  us,  as  children, 
wondering  and  guessing  as  to  the  ultimate  mean- 
ings and  values  of  life. 

"I  stuffed  my  life  with  odds  and  ends, 

But  how  much  joy  can  knowledge  give? 
The  World  my  guide,  I  lived  to  learn — 
From  Love,  alone,  I  learn  to  live. 

And  here  we  are  brought  again  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  Christmas,  for  it  was  the  Child  whose 
birthday  we  once  more  commemorate  who,  in 
the  years  of  his  manhood,  said  "A  new  command- 
ment I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another". 
He  not  only  gave  it,  but  exemplified  it  to  the 
bitter  finish  of  a  life  lived  amongst  his  fellow-men 
without  trace  of  rancour,  resentment,  selfishness 
or  despair.  Our  own  world  is  a  restless,  question- 
ing, and  discouraged  one.     Is  it  not  true  that  the 
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old,  yet  ever  new,  commandment  and  message 
is  just  as  valid,  just  as  necessary,  today  as  it  was 
nineteen  centuries  ago? 

We  get  discouraged  sometimes  at  the  hate,  the 
fear,  the  suspicion,  that  still  infest  the  minds  of 
men.  But  we  underestimate  our  power  to  exorcise 
these  demons.  That  was  a  fine  thought  expressed 
in  a  little  book  I  read  recently,  that  of  the  very 
worst  of  men  it  can  be  said,  "they  are  not  devils, 
but  sons  and  daughters  of  God  who  have  lost 
their  way".  So  subtle,  so  profound,  so  far-reach- 
ing are  even  the  thoughts  that  we  harbour  in 
the  mind,  that  none  of  us  can  know  their  power 
for  good  or  evil,  in  the  fashioning  and  shaping 
of  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  others.  Hate  and 
fear  breed  their  like,  and  love  and  courage  breed 
also  their  own  high  qualities. 

We  are  lost  in  a  maze  of  speculation  if  we 
attempt  to  define  God,  but  there  is  infinite  com- 
fort in  the  assurance  that  in  Him  there  is  no  vari- 
ableness, neither  shadow  of  turning.  But,  alas, 
we  have  the  power,  the  fateful  power,  of  turning 
our  faces  away  from  the  light.  Literally,  we  have 
to  work  out  our  own  salvation.  One  of  the  most 
brilliant  writers  of  our  own  time,  one  who  has 
seemed  at  times  to  be  without  anchor,  and  bereft 
of  faith,  recently  sounded  a  finer  note : 

"The  choice  is  ours,  the  choice  is  always  ours 
To  see  or  not  to  see  the  living  powers 
Moving  through  the  ghostly  sky. 
The  choice  is  always  ours.  Then  let  me  choose 
The  longest  art,  the  hard  Promethean  way 
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Cherishingly  to  tend  and  feed  and  fan 

That  inward  fire,  whose  small  precarious  flame, 

Kindled  or  quenched,  creates 

The  noble  or  the  ignoble  men  we  are, 

The  worlds  we  live  in  and  the  very  fates, 

Our  bright  or  muddy  star." 

The  choice  is  ours.  There  is  immense  import- 
ance, and  a  great  challenge,  in  these  words,  and 
it  is  especially  interesting  to  find  that  the  leading 
physicists  of  our  own  day  have  emphasized  this 
doctrine,  have  thrown  overboard  the  hitherto  so 
firmly-held  theory  of  determinism,  and  have 
frankly  conceded  that  free-will  in  human  beings 
is  not  a  mere  form  of  words,  and  that  by  our 
conscious  thoughts  and  actions  we  can  verily 
make  the  universe  better  or  worse.  In  the  sym- 
bolism that  marks  all  religions  there  has,  perhaps, 
been  too  great  a  stress  laid  on  externals  and  not 
enough  on  the  great  truth  that  heaven  is  a  state 
and  not  a  place.  We  need  not  take  too  literally 
the  description  of  the  streets  of  the  heavenly 
city  as  being  of  pure  gold,  or  that  imagery  of  the 
sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  within  us. 

"The  world  stands  out  on  either  side 
No  wider  than  the  heart  is  wide ; 
Above  the  world  is  stretched  the  sky — 
No  higher  than  the  soul  is  high. 
The  heart  can  push  the  sea  and  land 
Farther  away  on  either  hand; 
The  soul  can  split  the  sky  in  two 
And  let  the  face  of  God  shine  through." 
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It  is  a  strange  thing  that,  while  individuals  are 
actuated  by  a  kindlier  feeling  towards  each  other, 
national  ambition  and  fears  should  be  pushing 
men  to  the  thought  of  war.  In  his  last  book,  God 
and  the  Astronomers" ,  Dean  Inge  remarks,  ''Pro- 
gress has  always  been  local,  temporary,  sporadic; 
there  have  been  many  retrogressions.  Another 
Dark  Age  is  possible,  and  if  the  insane  militarism 
and  nationalism  of  the  pre-war  period  continue  to 
turn  Europe  into  a  mutual  suicide  club,  it  is  even 
probable."  Certainly,  if  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
could  permeate  nations  as  well  as  individuals, 
our  fears  could  be  thrown  away  and  a  large  hope- 
fulness come  to  all. 

What  have  science  and  religion  to  offer  us  in 
the  way  of  comfort,  encouragement,  and  hope? 
Fortunately,  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  that 
in  these  two  great  domains  the  conflict  is  only 
apparent,  that  a  man  may  be  deeply  scientific 
and  yet  realize  the  limitations  of  the  scientist 
when  he  is  confronted  with  the  spiritual  side  of 
life,  while  another  may  be  profoundly  religious, 
and  yet  feel  that  scientific  knowledge  may  help 
and  not  hinder  his  spiritual  development.  Science 
is  "descriptive".  It  does  not  ask  "why?"  It  is 
not  concerned  with  the  deeper  meaning  or  purpose 
of  life,  for  here  we  enter  the  sphere  of  religion. 

The  progress  of  science  in  the  sphere  of  physics, 
particularly  in  astronomy,  has  been  an  unsettling 
matter  for  some  devout  souls.  We  have  had  new 
conceptions  given  us  on  the  questions  of  time, 
space,  and  the  construction  of  the  universe,  which 
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have  been  more  or  less  bewildering.  The  human 
imagination  is  staggered  as  it  faces  these  new 
pronouncements.  Light  travels  at  the  rate  of 
186,000  miles  a  second;  the  astronomer's  yard- 
stick in  measuring  the  distances  from  the  earth 
to  the  stars  is  a  'light-year",  namely,  some  six 
million  million  miles.  And  then  we  are  assured 
that  the  most  distant  stars  now  known  are 
140,000,000  "light-years"  away.  We  gasp  at  such 
figures,  and  they  convey  nothing  to  finite  minds. 

Eddington  tells  us  that  the  most  certain  truth 
of  science  is  that  the  whole  universe  is  steadily 
and  irrevocably  running  down  like  a  clock.  On 
such  matters  Dean  Inge  observes: 

"If  the  universe  is  running  down  like  a  clock, 
the  clock  must  have  been  wound  up  at  a  date 
which  we  could  name  if  we  knew  it.  The  world, 
if  it  is  to  have  an  end  in  time,  must  have  had  a 
beginning  in  time.  ...  If  an  absolute  begin- 
ning and  end  are  unthinkable,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  assume  that  whatever  power  wound  uo  the 
clock  once  may  probably  be  able  to  wind  it  up 
again?  But  most  physicists  and  astronomers  can 
find  no  trace  of  such  a  power  in  nature." 

Here,  indeed,  is  another  illustration  of  the  old 
confusion  between  things  physical  and  things 
spiritual.  His  main  object  being  to  state  and 
defend  the  proper  attitude  of  a  thoughtful  Chris- 
tian towards  the  world  of  space  and  time,  of 
change  and  flux,  of  birth  and  death,  the  Dean, 
far  from  being  afraid  to  examine  the  discoveries 
and  pronouncements  of  the  scientists,  welcomes 
them.    He  remarks : 
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"Those  Christians  who  despise  or  neglect  sci- 
ence, as  having  no  bearing  on  the  probation  of 
the  soul  in  this  life,  are  mistaken.  The  world 
we  live  in  is  real,  though  our  pictures  of  it  are 
very  unlike  the  reality.  It  is  the  work  of  God. 
It  is  the  expression  of  His  mind,  and  the  field  in 
which  His  thoughts  and  purposes  are  being  actu- 
alised.  We  cannot  picture  the  eternal  world  to 
ourselves  without  free  use  of  symbols  taken  from 
space  and  time,  and  I  do  not  think  we  need  try 
to  banish  these  pictures,  without  which  our 
thoughts  of  'heaven',  the  spiritual  world,  which 
is  the  supreme  reality,  inevitably  become  nebulous 
and  unsubstantial.  But  symbols  they  are  of  a 
state  of  existence  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive". 

The  main  thesis  expounded  in  Dean  Inge's  book 
is  that  reality  is  ultimately  a  kingdom  of  Values, 
and  that  the  ultimate  and  eternal  Values — Truth, 
Beauty,  Love — are  given  to  us  as  much  as  the 
facts  that  we  call  existence ;  they  are  the  attributes 
under  which  God  is  revealed  to  us;  the  contents 
of  the  divine  mind  as  knowable  by  man.  And  here 
one  is  reinforced  by  the  pronouncement  of  an 
eminent  biologist: 

"Science  has  two  inherent  limitations.  It  is 
morally  and  emotionally  neutral.  It  sets  out  to 
describe,  and  to  understand,  not  to  appraise  nor 
to  assign  values.  Indeed,  science  is  without  a 
scale  of  values.  What  man  shall  do  with  the 
new  facts,  the  new  ideas,  the  new  opportunities 
of  control  which  science  is  showering  upon  him, 
does  not  depend  upon  science,  but  upon  what 
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man  wants  to  do  with  them;  and  this  in  turn 
depends  upon  his  scale  of  values.  It  is  here  that 
religion  becomes  the  dominant  factor." 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  conclusions  which 
Dean  Inge  has  reached  in  respect  to  these  varied 
controversies.  He  remarks  that  the  Christian 
may  justly  claim  that  in  his  religion  the  ultimate 
values  have  been  gathered  up  and  unified  as  they 
have  never  been  before. 

"Our  Lord's  whole  life  was  full  of  the  purest 
affection,  of  the  most  dauntless  intellectual  sin- 
cerity, and  of  simple  love  for  all  things  beautiful, 
green  fields,  flowers,  mountains  and  lakes,  and 
the  one  thing  in  nature  which  is  more  beautiful 
than  these — little  children.  Taken  together,  these 
values  are  a  very  full  revelation  of  the  nature 
of  God." 

It  has  been  finely  said  that  the  Child,  whose 
birthday  we  celebrate  on  Christmas  day,  grew 
up  to  reveal  to  us  in  His  character  the  portrait  of 
the  unseen  God.  The  essential  significance  of  the 
gospel  is  that  we  are  given  beauty  for  ashes,  the 
oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  There  is  no  gloom 
in  this  conception  of  life.  And,  if  the  scientist 
stresses  the  reign  of  law  in  the  universe,  the 
Christian  cheerfully  assents.  To  him  a  capricious 
God  should  be  unthinkable.  If  Truth,  Beauty, 
and  Love  are,  indeed,  divine  attributes,  then  the 
thought  that  in  their  possessor  there  is  "no  vari- 
ableness, neither  shadow  of  turning",  brings  in- 
finite comfort.     Let  us  look  out  on  the  universe 
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royally.  That  universe,  with  its  vast  distances, 
its  ceaseless,  whirling  movements,  would  be  ap- 
palling if  there  were  nothing  behind  it  all.  How 
well  one  remembers  the  picture  of  the  child  apply- 
ing to  his  ear  the  shell,  and  hearing  there  the 
murmurings  which  spoke  of  its  native  sea: 

"Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  faith ;  and  there  are  times, 
I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things; 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-during  power. 
And  central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Ul  endless  agitation." 

How  should  we  approach  Christmas?  Surely 
with  the  desire  to  enter  into  the  joy  and  gaiety 
of  children;  with  the  desire  to  be  at  peace  with 
all  men;  with  a  high  resolve  to  forgive  all  those 
who  may  have  injured  us;  with  an  equal  deter- 
mination to  lift  our  own  lives  to  a  higher  level. 
God  is  a  spirit,  and  the  spirit  of  Christmas  should 
ever  be  a  unifying  force  amongst  the  children  of 
men.  Let  us  believe  that  the  universe  is  a  friendly 
universe,  and  that  human  life  is  not  a  vain  thing. 

Many  things  we  do  not,  and  shall  not,  for  a 
time,  understand.  Yet,  even  now,  and  certainly 
at  last,  "All  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God."  And,  as  a  great  writer 
has  said,  no  conclusions  of  science  can  successfully 
challenge  the  faith  on  which  such  optimism  rests. 
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